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PREFACE 


I THINK a few words of explanation are necessary as 

to a certain feature of this book. This essay was 
originally intended for a degree in literature at a univer- 
sity in Japan; and this is the reason why there are a few 
phrases in Japanese characters and several allusions to 
things Japanese—literary and otherwise—, together with 
a quotation from a Chinese poem. Now that it is being 
issued in book form for a wider circle, I thought at first 
I should make some changes on these points which have 
special reference to Japan. But, as the reader is sure to 
find, all these references have comparatively slight rela- 
tion to the main theme of discussion, and the English- 
speaking readers of this book would miss almost nothing 
for a just appreciation of the work even when those 
points are left unintelligible to them; therefore I have left 
all these things as they were originally written, although 
in one or two cases I have rewritten the Japanese phrases 
in Roman letters. I have also eliminated many of the 
notes, which were numerous in the original as is necessary 
in a university thesis. 

I think also that some readers who have scanty know- 
ledge of the general character and tendency of the Jap- 
anese literary world may feel a little puzzled on reading 
the last part of the Conclusion. Probably I ought to make 
quite a long exposition on that point to make it fully clear 
to English speaking readers. But to my great regret I 
have no space to do so. Neither have I time to give a 
suitable explanation about a possible accusation which I 
may receive from a certain kind of people for my seem- 
ing narrow literary nationalism,—and this is the age of 
internationalism, internationalism in every thing! And 
yet, the literature of the world would be made far more 
beautiful by the multitudinous colours of different bril- 
liance of its composing elements. Indeed, some people 
may prefer a garden of white roses,—nothing but white 
roses; while others a flower garden in which not only 
white roses but many other kinds of flowers of various 
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hues, besides pink, red, and yellow coloured roses, are 
blooming to their best. Chacun a son gout. And, de 
gustibus non est disputandum. But this is more than a 
question of taste. 

I am very happy to take occasion here to express my 
gratitude to my former teachers of English literature in 
my college days both in Japan and America, without 
whose guidance this essay could not have been written. 
Especially I am indebted directly to a few of my Amer- 
ican professors who have opened my eyes to the beauty 
of old and medieval English poetry. And, although I 
feel I ought to mention their names here, I do not do so 
simply because I am afraid of the possible annoyance I 
may give them through this small work of mine. Prob- 
ably I am one of their pupils unworthy of their scholarly 
names, and I would not like to seem by mentioning their 
names here, to make their scholarship back my opinion 
expressed in this, essay. In other words, I would not 
like to quote their names as a kind of shield to my opinion. 
A whimsical way of saying though it may seem: they may 
be responsible for my writing this essay, but they are not 
in any way responsible for my ideas. 

IKUZO IIJIMA 
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INTRODUCTION, WITH A BRIEF STUDY ON THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY 


AS Is generally expected from a study of this kind, the 
method of the present essay is critical rather than 
literary. A literary essay with flowery words is an object 
I want to keep away from me at a far distance as much as 
possible. My object is a study of the two types as they 
are represented by the British poetical geniuses from the 
fourteenth century down to the nineteenth century. The 
field of English poetry is a very wide one. And I am 
obliged to select several poets as the representatives of a 
few periods of English poetical activity. Thus the cen- 
tral point of the present study is not the poets themselves, 
but the two poetical types as they are embodied and inter- 
preted by those several poets of England. Therefore I 
will not attempt to discuss the matter from the standpoint 
of each individual poet, but will try to show how, and in 
what manner, these poets embodied and expressed the 
ideal of the two types each according to his own partic- 
ular genius. In other words, this is a treatment of the 
“two schools” (if I may use this word in place of “‘types”’) 
in the genealogy of English poetry. 

Then, what are these types? These types are not the 
things the nature of which can be a subject of reasoning 
followed by an expression, a priori: that is, what I mean 
by the two types can not be taken as a starting point 
from which the whole reasoning of this essay is deduc- 
tively argued to the conclusion. Rather, they are the 
terms used by the writer to express the results of his study 
of English poets and poetry,—he has inducted these two 
characteristics after a study of the history of English 
poetry from its origin down to the modern times. There- 
fore the real meaning of these two types should be dis- 
cussed and explained at the end of the present study. 
The full and satisfactory explanation can not be expected 
here. Nevertheless, it is not altogether impossible to 
state the meaning of these rea types very briefly; and 
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also it is more or less important to have the general con- 
ception of them before going further. So I will try to 
present here their meaning in a brief outline as a kind 
of introduction to the present study. 

What I mean by these two types are geniuses of formal 
and subject sides, respectively, of English poetry. “Form 
and subject matter’: I know this is too vague and too 
general an expression to enable the reader to conceive the 
true idea of the statement. Strictly speaking, these two 
types can not be called types solely applicable to English 
poets. The same thing may be said of any poet of any 
other country. But here I do not mean the general form 
and matter. What I mean is the form and matter as they 
are specially applied to, and inseparably assimilated with, 
true British poetical genius. Once applied to British 
poets, the expression, “form and matter,” does not sound 
vague as it did at the first sight. I will show hereafter 
what this British poetical form and British poetical matter 
really are. 

That every race of the world has its peculiar character 
and feature of its own is too obvious a fact to be reasoned. 
The English race, too, has its individual characteristic 
which is not German nor French. And English poetry, 
a particular production of a particular race with special 
characteristics, is not also either German or French 
poetry. Of what do these English characteristics consist? 
“Comparing the English character then either with the 
French or the German, the first thing that strikes every 
inquirer is the great multiplicity of elements which the 
English exhibits, in contrast with the simplicity of the 
other two.’ 

Truly the English character is very complex, the 
genius of which is compounded of the “best of Teuton 
and the best of Celt.” Now, how is this English character 
represented in the poetry of the race in its earlier 
times? Before answering this question, -I want to con- 
sider the qualities of the two races,—Teuton and Celt. 

“Since the Celts of Gaul have left us no witness of 
themselves in Gaelic institutions or literature, it is neces- 

1) W. J. Courthope, “Life in poetry, law in taste.” 
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sary to turn to Ireland for clearer evidence of Celtic 
qualities." What are the characteristics of Irish 
literature as a representative of the Celtic qualities? 
The Celtic race was a race gifted with an abundant im- 
agination; the richness of imagination driving its people 
very often to the point of mere fancy in their mental 
activity. Full of imagination tending to fancy, the race 
had a weak sense of fact, and a lack of steady rational 
purpose in the exercise of their thought. Fancy is af- 
filiated with vision, and vision is inseparable from 
mysticism. Thus the race has in its poetry a character- 
istic of mystic sensuousness, which has fantastic and 
romantic beauty. The race also has a ferocious nature 
and a passion for hyperbole. Mr. Taylor, speaking of 
the hyperbolic nature of the Irish race, writes: 

“The Sagas belonging to the so called Ulster Cycle 
afford the best illustration of early Irish traits . 
Through the Jliad there is no combat between heroes 
where spear and sword do not kill as they do in fact, so 
in the Sagas of the Norse, the man falls before the mortal 
blow. But in the Ulster Cycle, day after day, two heroes 
may mangle each other in every impossible and fantastic 
way, beyond the bounds of the faintest shadow of veri- 
similitude. In this weakness of hyperbole the Irish Sagas 
are outdone by the monstrous doings of the epics of 
India.” Besides hyperbole, the race had another weak- 
ness: the quality of non-arrival. “Some old tales evince 
it in the unsteadfast purpose of the narrative, the hero 
quite forgetting the initial motive of his action. (Ex- 
amples, Voyage of Malldun, The Feast of Bricriu, etc.) 
... As may be imagined, qualities of vanity, truculence, 
irrationality, hyperbole, and non-arrival or lack of se- 
quence, frequently gives an important air of bouffe to the 
Irish Sagas, making them humorous beyond the intention 
of their composers.” It is quite to its credit that this race 
of fairy tales has had to play a most important part in 
the flourish of romances in the medieval times. 

Now, let us give a short glance at another race which 
is a chief component of the so called English race. Need- 

1) H. O. Taylor, “The Medizval mind.” 
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less to say, the English is a branch of the Teutonic stock ; 
and the Teuton proper, or German, had similar racial 
qualities to the Anglo-Saxon, the forefather of the 
English race. A strong elegiac meditative mood with 
sentiment of home and its relations was one of the salient 
features of the race. A meditative and speculative 
temper has been manifestly one of its earliest character- 
istics, as Mr. Taylor says: “Language bears its witness 
to the spiritual endowment of both [#. e. Anglo-Saxon and 
German.] The German dialects along the Rhine were 
rich in abstract nouns ending in ung and keit and shaft 
and tun.” 

To study any peculiarity of the Germanic race is to 
study that of the Anglo-Saxon; and I will not spend 
much time here in explaining the Germanic qualities, as 
I am going to fully expound the matter later in describing 
Anglo-Saxon characteristics. But here I will mention 
one bit of evidence which shows the same trait in the 
German and Anglo-Saxon character. I refer to the frag- 
ment of an old poem called Hildebrandslied, a specimen 
of German heathenism, which dates from the end of the 
eighth century, and may possibly be the sole survivor of 
a collection of German poems made at Charlemagne’s 
command. This poem tells a single combat between a 
father and a son. The central theme of the poem is that 
of loyalty of the retainer to his lord, one of the most 
notable motives of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

“|. . Loyalty to one’s lord was a Germanic virtue 
which grew stronger with the necessities of constant war- 
fare, until it became to be supreme, and thus over- 
shadowed the obligations of actual kindred. Hildebrand 
is a victim of the clash of these duties,—and not for once 
only. Thirty years before this crowning tragedy, he was 
forced to choose between his lord, a banished man, and his 
wife and child. Now the child faces his father in arms... . 
The father unwillingly kills his son. Such things must 
have actually happened now and again in the days of the 
Comitatus, and Ten Brink surmises such a case in the 
Finsburg with Garulf and Guthlaf; but the killing of near 
kin remained the capital crime for a German. The 
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frequency of it means, for the Sibyl of the Volspa poem, 
the approaching end of the world. Here, then, was the 
tragedy of the kind which thrilled the Greek audience 
at the fearful dilemma of Orestes,’ 

It is a well-known fact that, in his “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,” Matthew Arnold once treated the same subject. 

Mr. H. O. Taylor compares this poem with the “Nibel- 
ungenlied” and says that there is deeper pathos in the 
latter poem, showing a marked poetical development of 
the Germanic race. The spirit of fight, a marked feature 
of the Germanic race, was in accord with shrewdness and 
industry in peace; the latter feature, entering the Anglo- 
Saxon, has made a peculiarly practical people. 

The Norse people are also one of the elements which 
constitute Anglo-Saxon character. I am not quite sure 
whether the Northern people had in their blood some- 
thing in common with the Anglo-Saxon race, but living 
close together in the same region of Northern Europe, 
they had many racial features remarkably akin to each 
other. Even if they were quite different in their racial 
origin, there is no doubt that they had much influence 
upon each other with their racial culture. It may have 
been largely a matter of geographical influence, rather 
than racial, which molded many similar features of the 
two races. But however that may be, a study of Norse 
character adds a light to the understanding of Anglo- 
Saxon peculiarities. 

“Much of the Norse wisdom consists in a shrewd wari- 
ness, and contempt for chattering fools runs through the 
‘Edda.’ These sea-faring people were haters of easy- 
going. Saga folk are extraordinarily individual; men 
and women are portrayed, body and soul, with homely, 
telling realism ... in an earnest and straightforward 
way.” “The Sagas are economical of incident as well 
as language,” says H. O. Taylor?; and I say Anglo-Saxon 
poems are economical in their language as well. 

With its many weaknesses, the Celtic race had a great 
gift for lyrical expression, a gift which was more or less 


1) F. B. Gummere, “The Oldest English Epic.” 
2) H. O. Taylor, “The Medizval mind.” 
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alien to the Anglo-Saxon. The Celtic race has developed 
very early elaborate models of rhymed and alliterative 
verse. Now the character of the Anglo-Saxon race, with 
its original Teutonic speculative nature, was destined to 
be combined with the practical and hardy qualities of 
the Norsemen and the imaginative and lyrical genius of 
the Celts,—to make the complex character of the English 
race. 

Before studying the characteristic features of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as they are expressed in its poetry, I 
want to consider art and literature in their relation to our 
life. I do not assume here to take up the whole question 
of the relation between art and life. That is outside the 
present discussion. Let me quote the following from the 
writings of Professor Corson: 

“Literature, in its most restricted art sense, is an ex- 
pression in letters of the life of the spirit of man co- 
operating with the intellect. (By the spiritual I would be 
understood to mean the whole domain of emotional, the 
susceptible or impressible, the sympathetic, the intuitive ; 
in short that mysterious something in the constitution of 
man by and through which he holds relationship with the 
essential spirit of things, as opposed to the phenomenal 
of which the sense takes cognizance.)”! As one of the 
many forms of literary expression, “an expression of the 
life of the spirit,” what is the nature of a poem? Cole- 
ridge had the following opinion: 

“A poem is that species of composition which is op- 
posed to works of science, by proposing for its immediate 
object pleasure, not truth; and from all other species 
(having this object in common with it) it is discriminated 
by proposing to itself such delight from the whole as is 
compatible with a distinct gratification from each com- 
ponent part.” i 

N ot attempting to examine his critical principle or doc- 
trine minutely, let us accept Coleridge’s idea as not very 
far from explaining the true nature of poetry; for his 
analysis of poetry (though it is not a perfect one) shows 


e H. Corson, “An introduction to the study of R. Browning’s 
hnoetry.” 
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a more flexible method of critical attitude than his dog- 
matic contemporaries, such as Jeffrey. 

Well, what is the nature of pleasure as the immediate 
object of poetry? ‘Art [I want to take it to mean poetry 
also] has two great fountains of pleasure quite different 
from each other: one the pleasure of mere representation ; 
the other the pleasure of symbol and ethical motif.” 
When I say poetical form, I want to be understood to 
mean an attitude to view poetry from the side of “the 
pleasure of mere representation”; and similarly, the sub- 
ject matter of poetry, an attitude to view poetry from 
the side of “the pleasure of symbol and ethical motif.” 
Viewed from these two points, what are the character- 
istics of Anglo-Saxon poetry? I will say that Anglo- 
Saxon poetry is generally more rich in the second element, 
—the subject matter, or “the pleasure of symbol and eth- 
ical motif.” This does not mean to say that Anglo-Saxon 
poetry is entirely devoid of the first element, the form, 
representing “the pleasure of mere representation.” What 
I mean is that the main tendency of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
is truly perceived by putting more emphasis on the sub- 
ject matter rather than on the form of poetry. When we 
consider the formal side of poetry apart, we shall find 
that no elaborate effort to polish and perfect the verse 
form was made until the time of Chaucer. It is true 
that we can note attempts by a few poets to try new 
poetical forms, but these attempts were merely ‘a solitary 
voice crying in the wilderness,’ and made no great effect 
on the main tendencies of English poetry till the four- 
teenth century. A conventional alliterative verse, with 
its head rhyming, monotonous though sometimes very 
vigorous, was the chief dominant feature and the sole 
form of poetical expression from the beginning to the 
fourteenth century. With the appearance of Chaucer 
we have, for the first time, a true budding and blooming 
of verse form in England. Thus, the study of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry is invariably that of its subject matter. 


1) T. Watts-Dunton, “Poetry and the Renaissance of 
Wonder.” 
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And, by studying the subject matter, we can at once see 
the racial characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The important characteristics of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
are its conciseness and directness, partly resulting from 
the nature of its language, which uses prepositions and 
verbs as little as possible, and this is a mere result of its 
grammatical principles. The directness of the poetical 
diction does also represent one phase of racial character, 
the grammer being, after all, one of the various produc- 
tions of the racial characteristics. As I have said already, 
another marked feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry is a tend- 
ency towards an habitual mood of melancholy and pathos 
which “‘tinges the whole literature, even the song of vic- 
tory shows it, and joined to the heathen fatalism of the 
oldest poems, it produces deep gloom, which would be 
painful were it not relieved by the high moral idealism 
which is never wanting in Anglo-Saxon poetry.” I want 
to call special attention to the tendency towards fatalism 
and high minded idealism of the race, because, as I be- 
lieve, they are very important characteristics which make 
an under-current throughout the whole of English poetry 
down to the present time. I expect to return to his point 
again and again during the whole discussion. And they 
are nothing else than characteristics the nature of which 
I want to express by the term, “subject matter.” This 
gloominess and weirdness and melancholy are mainly the 
effects of the climate and the nature of the country,—a 
result of the geographical influence compounded with the 
original characteristics of the race. The description of 
nature by Anglo-Saxon poets has a peculiar feature of its 
own. Though we can see no elaborate pictures of gardens 
as in Homer or the Italian. poets with their blooming 
flowers and laughing weather, we see vigorous and vivid 
descriptions of nature in its more rugged and wild side. 
Examples of fine descriptions of nature are not infrequent 
in old English poetry. How vivid is the following passage 
describing the abode of Grendel in Beowulf: 
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. .. Untrod is their home; 

by wolf-cliffs haunt they and windy headlands, 
fenways fearful, where flows the stream 

from mountains gliding to gloom of the rocks, 
underground flood. Not far is it hence 

in measure of miles that the mere expands, 
and o’er it the frost-bound forest hanging, 
sturdily rooted, shadows the wave. 

By night is a wonder weird to see, 

fire on the waters. ...1 


Professor Gummere compares the first half of this 
quotation with the following lines from Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan, 


Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. . 


The following is a picture never to be found in Homer 
or the Italian poets, 


... he knew there waited 

fight for the fiend in that festal hall, 

when the sheen of the sun they saw no more, 
and the dusk of night sank darkling nigh, 
and shadowy shapes came striding on, 

wan under welkin. . 


Here is another picture, 


But the evil one ambushed old and young, 
death-shadow dark, and dogged them still, 
lured and lurked in the livelong night 

of misty moorlands: men may say not 

where the haunts of these Hell-Runes be. 

Such heaping of horrors the hater of men, 
lonely roamer, wrought unceasing, 

harassings heavy. O’er Heorot he Jorded, 
gold-bright hall, in gloomy nights; 

and ne’er could the prince approach his throne, 
—’t-vas judgment of God,—or have joy in his hall. 


These selections from Beowulf are evidence enough to 
show the strong feeling for nature of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. Moreover, these passages can be fairly compared 

1) Gummere’s translation (“The Oldest English Epic”). 
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with the best examples of descriptive poetry in modern 
English literature. Speaking on this point, Henry Sweet 
says: ra 

“This characteristic [7. e. of nature description] forms 
a strong bond of union between the two [1. e. medizval 
and modern] literatures, so different in many other re- 
spects, and it is not impossible that some of the highest 
qualities of modern English poetry are to be assigned to 
tradition of the old Anglo-Saxon literature, obscured for 
a time by those didactic, political, and allegorical tend- 
encies which almust extinguished genuine poetry in the 
early period.” And we find abundant examples of nature 
description in old English poetry, some conventional and 
formal, while many others are characterized by distinct- 
ness of individuality. 


All the field with blood of fighters 
Flowed, from when first the great 
Sun-star of morning-tide, 
Lamp of the Lord God 
Lord everlasting, 

Glode over earth till the glorious creature, 
Sank to his setting.2 


Though a little conventional with the usual kennings, 
the above passage has its power of directness. 
Again here is a fine description of the coming of Spring, 


The woodlands are captured by blossoms, the hamlets grow 
fair, 

Broad meadows are beautiful, earth again bursts into life, 

And all stir the heart of the wanderer eager to journey, 

So he meditates going afar on pathway of tides.3 


Far more beautiful is the following extract from the 
Phemx. Although this poem is based upon a certain 
Latin poem, the larger part of it is an original creation 
quite independent of the Latin poem: 


1) Henry Sweet, “Sketch of the History- of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry” (in “History of English Poetry” by Thomas Warton, 
ed. by W. E. Hazlitt.) 

2) “The Battle of Brunanburg”; Tennyson’s translation. 

8) “The Seafarer,” Cook, A. S. and Tinker, “Select trans- 
lations from Old English Poetry.” 
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When the wind is at rest, the weather is fair, the holy jewel 
of heaven shines clear, the clouds are dispersed, the raging 
waters stand still, every storm beneath the sky is calmed, and 
warm from the south shines the candle of the sky, giving 
light to multitudes, then he begins to build upon the boughs 
and make ready his nest; ...1 


_ But the true genius of Anglo-Saxon poets is displayed 
in the wilder mood of nature, especially on the subject 
of the sea. It is noticeable that Anglo-Saxon poetry has 
dealt much with sea-themes. 


Then was the ocean stirred 
And deeply troubled, then the horn-fish played, 
Shot through the raging deep; the sea-gull gray, 
Greedy for slaughter, flew in circling flight 
The candle of the sky grew straightway dark, 
The winds waxed strong, the waves whirled, and the surge 
Leapt high, the ropes creaked, dripping with the waves; 
The Terror of the waters rose, and stood 
Above them with the might of multitudes.2 


And hunger within me, sea-wearied, made havoc of courage, 
This he, whose lot happily chances on land, doth not know; 
Nor how I on the ice-cold sea passed the winter in exile, 

In wretchedness, robbed of my kinsmen, with icicles hung. 
The hail fiew in showers about me; and there I heard only 
The roar of the sea, ice-cold waves, and the song of swan; 
For pastime the gannets’ cry served me; the kittiwakes’ 


chatter 

For laughter of men; and for mead-drink the call of the sea- 
mews, 

When the storms on the rocky cliffs beat, then the turns, icy- 
feathered, 


Made answer; full oft the sea-eagle fore-bodingly screamed, 

The eagle with pinions wave-wet. There none of my kinsmen 

Might gladden my desolate soul; of this little he knows 

Who possesses the pleasures of life, who has felt in the city 

Some hardship, some trifling adversity, proud and wine- 
flushed.3 


Indeed this is a wonderful picture. 


1) “Select translations from Old English Poetry.” 

2) From “Andreas,” a poem sometimes ascribed to Cyne- 
wulf. Cook and Tinker’s translations. 

3) “The Seafarer,” Cook and Tinker’s translations. 
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The weapons greedy of slaughter, and she, the mighty Wyrd; 

And the ea a tht on the rocks, and the storm-wind that 
maketh afeard— j 

The terrible storm that fetters the earth, the winter bale, 

When the shadows of night fall wan, and wild is the rush 
of the hail, j 

The cruel rush from the north, which maketh men to quail. 

Hardship-full is the earth, o’erturned when the stark Wyrds 
say: ; 

Here is qi passing of riches, here the friends are passing 
away; 

And men ee kinsfolk pass, and nothing and none may stay; 

And all this earth-stead here shall be empty and void one 

day.1 


Here, a very pessimistic mood is incoherently expressed 
by the lines which are full of beautiful as well as weird 
pictures. The distance between these poems and the 
following one is not very great: 


The sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the strait; 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand. 


The waves bring in the eternal note of sadness with 
tremulous cadence. Sophocles, standing on the shore 
of the Aegean sea, heard long ago ‘the turbid ebb and 
flow of human misery’ in the sound of the sea waves. 
Once having lost our faith, we now hear only 


Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edge’s drear 
And naked shingles of the world.2 


On the theme of the sea in English poetry, Professor 
C. S. Baldwin says: 

“The sound of the sea, which echoes through all 
English poetry, is heard again and again in our earliest 


songs. The wealth of words for the sea is one of our 
1) “The Wanderer,” Cook and Tinker’s translation. 
2) Matthew Arnold, “Dover Beach.” 
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oldest poetic traditions. . . . Homer’s Greeks, knowing a 
warmer sea and kinder, brighter world, filled their songs 
with sunlight and joy of the earth. The men of the north 
were bred to a gloomer outlook by their gloomer world. 
. . . English mother nature was sterner. (cf. Iliad, I, 
467-476. _ Lang and Myer’s prose translation) .”? 

_ The mighty power, the Wyrd, has been always brood- 
ing low over English poets down to this day. The lament 
of the cruelty of Wyrd, goddess of Fate, appears again 
and again in many Saxon poems. A vein of melancholy 
with an everlasting presence of the passing of joy and 
loveliness of the earth runs through many beautiful 
English poems. Dark and gloomy pictures are especially 
presented on the battle fields where ravens and eagles and 
pers appear on the scene to make diet of the fallen 

ead: 


Now loud uprose the battle-cry, and, greedy for their prey, 
The ravens wheeled, the eagles screamed.2 


In circles soared above them the vultures, slaughter-seekers, 
Hungry for the fighting; (above them flew the raven,) 
Dusky carrion-lover, on his dewy wing, 

Over those dead warriors. There the wolves howled 

A direful even-song, deeming their food was nigh.3 


For that rejoiced the lank wolf in the wood, 

And the black raven, slaughter-greedy bird; 
Both knew that men of the land thought to achieve 
A slaughter of the fated ones. Then flew 

The eagle, dewy-feathered, on their track, 

Eager for prey; the sallow-coated bird 

Sang with its horny beak the song of war.t 


Trumpets resounded before the troop, 

The raven was watching and waiting joyfully, 
The dewy-winged eagle saw from the distance, 
And the wolf from his haunt in the desolate wood 
Howled at the terror of death and hate.5 


1) C. S. Baldwin, “Introduction to English Medieval Lit- 


erature.” 
2) “Battle of Maldon,” Cook and Tinker’s translations. 
3) “Wxodus,” 2? ” ” ” 
4) “Judith,” 
5) “Hlene,” 


” 


” 
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Although the most dominant feature of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry lies in its epic and narrative quality, the melancholy 
characteristic of the race has contributed to it many beau- 
tiful lyric expressions. To take a few examples, the 
Banished Wife’s Complaint and Deors Lament are 
full of plaintive lyric sentiment which is tinged with 
the usual pessimism. The dramatic monologue of the for- 
mer poem is specially interesting. 


Erstwhile my lord departed from the people 
Over the billows’ strife. Dawn after dawn 

I tossed in anguish, asking in myself: 

‘Where lies the land to which my lord has gone?’ 
Wherefore in my grief, 

That him, most fitting of all men for me, 
False-hearted I have found and treacherous; 
With loving smile devising deadly sin. 

Often we promised faithfully that love 

Should last with life, that separation naught 

But death alone should bring—how different now! 
Our friendship is as it had never been. 

Must I, wrongly condemned, for evermore 
Endure the hate of him I wholly love?1 


The reading of this passage reminds me of the two well- 


known Chinese poems, “#E#S47” and “FFES| GR.” 


And the following lines too! 


The world holds many friends 

Living in love, keeping the marriage-bed, 

While at day-dawning all alone I go 

In the earth-cavern underneath the oak! 

I sit there through the lingering summer day, 
There I beweep my wretched banishment, 

The many miseries, sorrows of mind, 

The yearnings vain this life has yielded me, 
Haunting desires, from which I may not rest. 


1) Cook and Tinker’s translation. 
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When the writer of this poem says, 


Ever may that man, young in years, be sad; 

May his false smile belie his wretchedness; 

May his hard heart have cause of constant grief, 
The torment of unrest; may all his joy of life 
Be shrunk within himself, be exiled there 

In that far folk-land where now sits my friend 
Under the cliffs of rock berimed with storm, 

In dwelling drear, compassed with waters deep, 
My heavy hearted lover! ... 


the mood is not far from Shakespeare’s when he makes 
Venus curse love, lamenting the death of Adonis. 

I have dwelled rather long on the theme of melancholy 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry, because it is by 
far the most important characteristic, and pervades all 
other distinctive features of it. This pessimistic view of 
life was destined to be specially allied to the doctrine of 
Christianity which taught the transitory nature of earthly 
things, and which preached the everlasting joy of the 
heavenly life, as it had been exemplified by the life of 
Christ. The belief that all earthly things are destined for 
general destruction induced Anglo-Saxon people to spec- 
ulate on the manner or conduct of life on this earth. This 
kind of speculation has tended, more or less strongly, to 
form a didactic habit of mind. We read in Beowulf the 
long sermon-like advice of Hrothgar to Beowulf, remind- 
ing us of the advice of Polonius to Hamlet. I quote a few 
lines from Professor Child’s prose translation. 


Then the wise one spoke, the son of Healfdene; all were 
silent; “That, lo, . . . Therefore, at the end, it happeneth 
that the fleeting body sinketh and falleth, marked for death. 

. . Guard thee from death-dealing malice, dear Beowulf, 
best of men, and choose the better, the eternal gain. Give 
not thyself to over-pride, O warrior renowned. Now is the 
flower of thy strength for one while; soon shall be it here- 
after that sickness or the sword’s edge, foe’s clutch or flood’s 
whelm, the sword’s grip or the spear’s flight, or the grievous 
old age, shall part thee from thy strength, or the brightness 
of thine eyes shall fail and grow dark; straightway shall it 
be, princely one, that death shall overcome thee... . 
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It is needless to say that the didactic tone is especially 
manifest in Anglo-Saxon poetry. Whatever may be the 
cause of this tendency, it is not a great mistake to say 
that, in their habits of mind, there is some kinship be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Hebrew from whom the 
doctrine of Christianity originated. 

Watts-Dunton quotes from Taine the following words, 
“More than any other race in Europe, the British ap- 
proach by the simplicity and energy of their conceptions 
the old Hebraic spirit. Enthusiasm is their natural con- 
dition, and their Dvity fills them with admiration as their 
ancient deities inspired them with fury.” Even if we may 
disagree with Taine on the cause which makes both races 
approach near each to the other, we can safely say that 
there is a curious resemblance between these two races. 
This a plain fact, whatever its cause may be. With the 
Hebrews conduct was the most important thing, and it 
was so too with the Anglo-Saxons. On this point the 
Anglo-Saxon is very different from the Hellenic race. 
“The uppermost idea with Hellenism is to see the things 
as they really are; the uppermost idea with Hebraism is 
conduct and obedience.”* Watts-Dunton says that “Hell- 
enism can not be engrafted on Teutonism and live, as 
Landor and Arnold—two of the finest minds of modern 
times—have testified by their failure.” Now, although 
I am not sure whether Hellenism will ever be engrafted 
on the Anglo-Saxon race, I am sure there has been a 
happy mixture between Saxon and Hebraic elements to a 
remarkable degree. On the relation of English poetry 
and Christianity, let me quote the following from 
Professor Thorndike, 

_ *English poetry may be said to be based on Christianity. 
Its conceptions and modes df expression are drawn from 
the church and Bible. At least, it has imagined the uni- 
verse in terms reconcilable with the Christian faith. For 
it, God and soul are transcendental, belonging to another 
world. Our world of actuality is only an appearance, a 
reflection, or an approach for the supernatural world. 
The sanctions for our conduct here, the redemption from 

1) S. P. Sherman, “Matthew Arnold; How to Know Him.” 
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our sufferings, the reconciliation of our questionings, the 
fabric for our dreams and visions come from there. 
Poetry has ever been trying to picture man’s relation to 
this transcendental world.’? What Professor Thorndike is 
speaking of here is generally modern English poetry, but 
the substance of what he says has been more or less clear- 
ly originated in the time of Anglo-Saxon poetry. What 
constitutes the elements of modern English poetry was 
already germinating in the poetry of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. What part Christianity has had to play in English 
poetry, I will discuss later on several occasions. Before 
putting down a brief study of Anglo-Saxon poetry, let 
me explain a few more marked features of it. I have 
already spoken of the spirit of loyalty of the Anglo-Saxon 


Eace: 
... Yea, death is better 
for liegemen all than a life of shame!2 


A glorious death on the battle-field was held by them 
to be a far nobler act than disloyalty to their chief or 
clan or kinsfolk. Their spirit is most finely described in 
the Battle of Maldon. On encountering the Saxon force, 
the herald of Vikings, under the leadership of Unlaf 
(Olaf Tryggvason), stands on the other side of the river, 
which separates the two forces, and tells the Saxon force 
that if they surrender and promise to bring ransom, there 
will be no need of fighting, and concludes by saying, “then 
take ye peace, and we will put to sea with booty-laden 
ships, and peace henceforth between us be!” Byrhtnoth, 
an ealdorman (Earl) of the East-Saxons, refuses to 
surrender in the following manner, 

Then Byrhtnoth lifted up his voice—his shield brandished 

high, 
And Gee his slender ashen shaft—and thus he made reply, 
Wrathful and resolute he spake: ‘O thou sea-robber, hear 
What says this folk! To you they give no tribute but the 
spear, 

The Penance point, the old keen edge, and all the battle-gear 
That works no good for you in fight! Go, seaman’s herald, say 
This message of yet deeper hate: that here, an Harl, I stay 


1) A. H. Thorndike, “Literature in a Changing Age.” 
2) “Beowulf,” Gummere’s translation. 
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Undaunted with my men to guard the kingdom, folk, and land 


Of Aethelred my lord... 4 
Nor think ye to win gold with ease—rather shall grim war-play 
And sword and spear our compact make ere we will tribute 


pay!’1 


Keen-edged sword and venomed spear point shall be the 
Saxon’s tribute to the Danes! Reading this whole poem 
is like reading the Japanese Tai-hei-ki; the spirit of the 
Japanese Busido overflows this old Saxon poem. To the 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as to the Teuton (German), 
cowardice and murder of kin were the two supreme sins. 
Descriptions in Anglo-Saxon poems of many single com- 
bats of warriors can hardly be matched in power and 
vigor by any modern poem of the kind. Turning from 
the battle-field, how vivid is the following picture of the 
shining armour and glistening spears of the Saxon 
warriors: 


Stone-bright the street: it showed the way 

to the crowd of clansmen. Corselets glistened 
hand-forged, hard; on their harness bright 

the steel ring sang, as they strode along 

in mail of battle, and marched to the hall.2 


“Steel ring sang,” is a striking personification. The 
following scene describes the melting away of the sword 
which has been touched by the poisonous blood of the 
mother of Grendel: 


Now that sword began, 
from blood of the fight, in battle-droppings, 
war-blade, to wane: ’twas a wondrous thing 
that all of it melted as ice is wont 
when frosty fetters the Father loosens, 
unwinds the wave-bonds, wielding all 
seasons and times: the frué God he! 


This is a happy simile,—a simile which is rather rare 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry. When we turn to the more 
moody side of the poet of Beowulf, how humane and 
modest are the words of Hrothgar to the hero. What a 


1) Cook and Tinker’s translation. 
2) “Beowulf,” Gummere’s translation. 
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philosophic mood is combined with a peculiar Teutonic 
spirit of practical sense in the following passage: 
Beowulf spake, bairn of Ecgtheow: 
‘Sorrow not, sage! It beseems us better 
friends to avenge than fruitlessly mourn them. 
Each of us all must his end abide 
in the ways of the world; so win who may 
glory ere death! When his days are told, 
that is the warrior’s worthiest doom. 
Rise, O realm-warder! Ride we anon, 
and mark the trail of the mother of Grendel. 
No harbor shall hide her—heed my promise!— 
enfolding of field or forested mountain 
or floor of the flood, let her flee where she will!’ 


Such are the salient features of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
Whatever the Saxon poets say or do, there is always one 
thing from which they never go astray,—I mean the 
habit of seriousness. Yes, Anglo-Saxons are always 
serious. This habit of seriousness is one phase (or rather 
the central phase) of their melancholy and high-minded 
characteristics. If I were to express the most marked 
feature of the Anglo-Saxon race, I would do so with 
these words: seriousness, high-minded ideals, and mood- 
iness tending towards melancholy and fatalism. The 
English race, as descendants of the Anglo-Saxon, could 
not, and cannot, throw away seriousness: a characteristic 
which makes English literature different from the liter- 
ature of other countries. When I said, at the beginning of 
this essay, that I wanted to study the subject matter of 
English poetry, what I meant by “subject matter” was 
nothing else than this fundamental nature of the people, 
—the Anglo-Saxon seriousness. In the following chap- 
ters I want to see how this fundamental nature has affect- 
ed several poets at several periods. Of course, as I have 
said, a full expositon of the nature of the subject matter 
of English poetry can not be expected until the end of this 
essay ; but I hope I have already explained this matter in 
such a way as to make my point of view pretty clear. 

The next question will be, how these characteristics are 
represented in the poetry of the directly succeeding 
period: that is, in medieval English literature. I will take 
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up this question fully in the next two chapters, selecting 
two representative poets from that period. Not attempt- 
ing here any detailed study of medieval literature, I 
want to show how two of these dominant characteristics 
are represented in two poems of the period directly suc- 
ceeding the Anglo-Saxon period. 

There are very few lyrical poems in either the Anglo- 
Saxon or the medieval periods; as I have already stated. 
But there are a few exceptions. A beautiful medieval 
poem called The Pearl is one of these few lyrical treasures. 
Another no less ncble and fine poem is the Dream of the 
Rood. Although the important thing in The Pearl, as 
well as the Rood is the subject matter, the poetical form 
of The Pearl is also worthy of notice. This poem is 
written in groups of lyrical stanzas, using refrains to 
link the stanzas to each other. The peculiar form of this 
poem, differing from the French verse in measure, has 
a very unique place in the history of English poetry. We 
have here a very happy union of subject and form, a 
feature which I do not hesitate to call very modern. Let 
me quote one stanza to show the fine sense of poetry of 
the writer of this exquisite poem: 


Oh, the fashioning of that goodly stream! 
The banks were fair with beryl bright, 
Swooming sweet was the water’s theme, 
A murmuring music that rang aright. 
Down in the deep as gems they gleam 
The stones, that glow as thro’ glass the light 
Or e’en as the stars, while the weary dream, 
Shine in the welkin in winter’s night. 
For every pebble within that pool 
Was emerald, sapphire, or gem so rare, 
And all alight was that water cool, 
Ah, never was fashion half so fair!1 


It seems to me that the verse of Spenser and Keats 
are not very far hence. This poem is an allegory, like 
the immortal Divina Commedia. It is remarkable that 
there is a curious resemblance between this poem and 
Dante’s Paradiso. The Pearl belongs to that well known 


aD J. L. Weston, “Romance, Vision, and Satire.” (English 
alliterative poems of the 14th century.) 
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poetical genre, a conventional form of May morning, 
the dream, the garden, of which the perfect model is 
Roman de la rose. The Pearl opens with this conven- 
tional form, but the subject matter and the style are 
considerably different from the usual French type of 
Rose. This poem is entirely original in its essential spirit. 
More marvels arose my soul to daze; 
I saw, beyond that streamlet fair, 
A cliff of crystal, all ablaze, 
A glory of royal light it bare. 
A child sat beneath those gleaming rays, 
A gracious maiden, full debonaire, 
Glistening white was her robe always 
I knew her well, I had seen her ere! 
As gleaming gold from the finer’s fire 
So shone that light on the further shore, 
Mine eyes were fettered with fond desire, 
And gazing, I knew her more and more.1 
Here, the meeting of Dante with Matilda in the later part 
of Purgatorio is described on a small scale. I have 
specially cited this poem as an example of how subject 
matter was combined with form as the poetical art grad- 
ually developed. 

I have spoken of nature description in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. I want to show how this particular feature is 
represented by a medieval poet. The following is from 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Without discussing 
the importance of this special poem in its relation to 
English poetry in general, I wish to call attention to the 
splendid poetical gift with which the writer expresses 
the feeling of nature, and the delcate sense of rhythm: 


if 


When Christmas-tide was past then came the crabbéd Lent, 
That, changing flesh for fish, doth simpler food provide; 
The weather of the world with winter then doth chide, 
The cold no longer clings, the clouds themselves uplift, 
Shed swift the rain, and warm, the showers of spring-tide drift, 
Fall fair upon the field, the flowers all unfold, 
The grass, and e’en the groves all green ye may behold, 
The birds begin to build, and greet, with joyful song, 
Solace of summer sweet, that followeth ere. long— 

on bank 


1) J. L. Weston’s translation. 
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The blossoms fair they blow 
In hedgerow rich and rank; 
The birds sing loud and low 
In woodland deep and dank. 
ioe 


After the summer-tide, with gentle winds and soft, 
When the zephyr on the sward and seeds doth breathe full oft, 
(Full gladsome is the growth waxing therefrom, I ween, 
Whenas the dewdrops drip from off the leaves so green, 
Beneath the blissful beams of the bright summer sun)— 
Then nigheth harvest-tide, hardening the grain anon, 
With warnings to wax ripe ere come the winter cold, 
With drought he drives the dust before him on the wold, 
From off the field it flies, in clouds it riseth high; 
Winds of the welkin strive with the sun, wrathfully, 
The leaves fall from the bough, and lie upon the ground, 
And gray is now the grass that erst all green was found; 
Ripens and rots the fruit that once was flower gay— 
And thus the year doth turn to many a yesterday, 
Winter be come again, as needeth not so say 
the sage; 
Then, when Saint Michael’s moon 
Be come with winter’s gage.1 


The swinging rhythm, which is not too heavy, is char- 
acteristic of the English seriousness. Moreover, this 
seriousness of mood is the main tone of the whole poem 
as it is exemplified by Sir Gawain, a, perfect knight of 
high ideal, who conquers all temptations triumphantly. 

As we have seen, the subject, rather than the form, was 
the chief motive, and therefore the most important thing, 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry; and the development of the 
poetical form was rather slow—many of the poets follow- 
ing the mechanical and conventional pattern of the tradi- 
tional head rhyming alliterative verse form. Although 
there were some exceptions which did not follow the old 
traditional method of four stressed verses with initial 
rhymes, the complete triumph of the new verse form was 
not realized until the time of Chaucer. Between the later 
Anglo-Saxon period and Chaucer, most -of the poetical 
forms were modeled on the Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
coupled, once in a while, with the occasional rhyming 
scheme of the French style. We can not be blind to the 

1) J. L. Weston’s translation. 
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fact that the introduction of the French verse system was 
a great factor towards the liberation of English verse 
form. But, none the less should we be blind to another 
fact, that the more or less free and flexible form of pop- 
ular ballads has done much, consciously or unconsciously 
on the part of the poets, for the free development of 
English verse, liberating it from the traditions of the old 
metrical system. 

In this way English poetry gradually developed and 
widened its scope both in form and subject matter. In 
this developing stage of medieval English poetry, that is, 
in the writings of the period about 1000-1400, we see the 
two marked tendencies: the one of the didactic nature, 
and the other of the romantic nature. Although it can 
not be definitely nor sharply defined, yet it can be safely 
said that the didactic tendency paid more attention to the 
subject while the romantic tendency did much to polish 
the form. Alongside these two general tendencies, there 
was a vein of thought that rebelled against the higher 
ideals expressed by them, and scoffed and turned them 
into ridicule,—thereby creating the germ of satire, as we 
can see it expressed in many short poems of ballad style 
and especially political songs. This form underwent a 
marked polish with the introduction of the French 
fabliaux at a later date. There was also a strong lyric 
vein in the shorter poems of ballad style, in addition to 
the scattering of lyric verses here and there in the longer 
romantic and didactic poems. 

This essay does not propose to go into the study of 
medieval literature in general,—that would be too big a 
theme for a short study of this kind,—but we should 
always keep in mind the fact that, in the Middle Ages, 
early and later, and especially in the later period, there 
was very free communication all over Christendom be- 
tween people of different languages. This intercourse 
was greatly quickened in the twelfth century through 
a number of causes. The rise and production of new 
poetry in France was the most conspicious cause: the 
narrative poetry of the north of France (or France 
proper) and the lyric poetry of southern France (or 
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Provence). (It is needless to say that the Crusades were 
one of the greatest causes of this bringing together of the 
Christian peoples of different countries of Western 
Europe). The combination of the two, French narrative 
poetry and the Provencal lyric, was destined to be the 
origin of modern European literature. Thus it will be 
seen that the study of old English poetry should not be 
a study merely as such, but should always be considered 
in relation to continental poetry, especially French poetry. 
In a certain sense medieval literature was a production of 
a literary commuuism,—many things were communistic 
in medieval times compared to the marked individualism 
of modern times,—shared by the countries of Western 
Europe: England, France, Germany, etc. Indeed, many 
literary themes were held in common by medieval writers, 
especially in romances. What was popular in France 
was so in England, Germany, and Italy. This spirit of 
internationalism in literary matters killed the distinction 
of nationality to some extent. For instance, King Arthur 
was an English hero for English people; while the same 
king was treated in France as a French hero. So it was 
with Roland of the Chanson de Roland. He was a French 
hero, as well as an Italian hero under the name of Rolan- 
do. Even today, in certain Italian countrysides, Roland 
is being staged as a hero of Italy. Thus, sometimes it 
happens that even an enemy hero of a certain country 
is no longer an enemy when he is transplanted and 
adopted and finally becomes a central figure of popular 
songs and romances there. As a central factor of 
medieval literature, the early literature of France is one of 
the most important things for the student of medieval 
English literature to study. 

“The very name Provence suggests the music of Trou- 
badours and the smiles of women. The North was a re- 
gion of deeds, the South of dreams; the. one celebrated 
action, the other feeling; the one cultivated epic, the other 
lyric. There is no sharp geographical division possible 
in literature, of course; the heroes of the Song of Roland, 
as of the other Chansons de geste, came from all over the 
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country, but their spirit is essentially Germanic . . .”2 
With the so called matiére de France and the matiére 
de Bretagne, and the particular French feeling and sen- 
timent together with the quick sensitiveness and quicker 
imagination of the Celtic people in France, the general 
French literary spirit was a main factor and source of 
inspiration for all literary activities among the European 
countries during medieval times. Let me take one ex- 
ample of French influence. Marie de France, a French 
lady who lived and wrote in England, composed many lays 
which were originally Celtic legends, more or less rude 
and incoherent. Polished and given a finished literary 
form by Marie, these Jais have had a great influence on 
the development of English poetry in medieval times. 
This internationalism in literary matters bewilders the 
student of medieval literature and makes him feel at a 
loss in any attempt to disentangle the whole cycles of ro- 
mances, legends, or traditional epic stories. The story of 
King Arthur is one instance. The legend of the Holy 
Grail is another. Originated in one country, it was taken 
into another country and nationalized there; and then 
again taken to another country only to undergo modifi- 
cation according to the peculiar mood and genius of the 
adopted country. Speaking of this complexity in the 
origin of the Jats, Professor Baldwin writes: ““The earliest 
Celtic composition of this period seems to have been both 
story and song. They were called lays (French Jats) ; 
and this name seems to have meant at first a lyric express- 
ing the emotion of some sharp moment of the story and 
sung to the note, or small Celtic harp. French poets, 
seizing on this new literary material and giving it finished 
literary form, called their whole stories Jats. A lay was 
thus a short verse-romance. It differed from the later 
romances mainly in length, dealing with a single situation 
or adventure. . . . In general the lays were derived, 
directly or indirectly, from Celtic legends. They are 
the chivalrous French rendering of the folk-love of the 
Celts... . Legends derived from oral Celtic tradition and 
put into ‘French literary form were sometimes turned 
1) W. W. Lawrence, “Medizval Story.” 
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back into Celtic by Welsh bards. To disentangle such 
a criss-cross of versions requires the most expert scholar- 
ship, and is far from our present purpose.” But much 
of the study of medieval literature requires us to dis- 
entangle a criss-cross of versions, which sometimes leads 
us into a labyrinth and makes us feel very often entirely 
hopeless and helpless. 

But I am not going into this hopeless matter. My 
present business is to select two typical English poets 
of this period and show how they embodied and repre- 
sented in their verses the two types of English poetical 
genius. I have thus far explained a certain feature of 
medieval literature only to show in what kind of sur- 
roundings English literature of the period stands. Now, 
who are the two poets I want to select as typical English 
poets of the period? The author of Piers the Plowman 
and Chaucer. As I have said already, the Celts were a 
very imaginative race who had a keen joy of music in 
song and a great delight in the showing of bright colors; 
a keen sense for colors and music was a natural inheri- 
tance of the race. We also see an undercurrent of pathos 
in this race; and it is like “a smile with tears behind.” 
The medieval literature of France was much character- 
ized by this Celtic nature. Now, how did this kind of 
French literature influence English poetry as the result 
of the medieval internationalism of letters? How did it 
influence the English race which already had Celtic blood 
in its veins? And this influence was very great indeed. 
But, despite this strong influence English poets still re- 
mained English, although an obvious mark of foreign 
literary activity is clearly traceable in their works. We 
see in the one poet, a very peculiar English spirit; while 
in the other we see a peculiar English poet whose genius 
was strong and great enough to make very happy com- 
binations of native and foreign elements in his original 
method of verse-making. The one is the-type of a poet 
who is mainly to be studied in the light of subject matter. 
The other is to be studied both for subject and form— 


1) C. S. Baldwin, “Introduction to English Medizval Lit- 
erature.” 
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a great and unique combination peculiarly English indeed. 
It is true that “emotional in both his humorous gaiety 
and his pathos, the Celt was hardly understood by the 
teserved and serious old English poet.” Reserve is a 
splendid word to express the salient features of the 
English character! (How it would be good to use this 
word to explain Wordsworth’s poetry! But of this 
matter I will treat later). But Chaucer was far different 
from the old Saxon poets and showed his great poetical 
gift by catching the Celtic element with the mind of a 
great master. 

Now, before closing this chapter, I want to say a few 
words about the principle by which I chose the repre- 
sentative poets for my present study. 

Is there any other case like that of medieval times— 
where English literature looks like a branch of the great 
European literary movement? Is there any other period, 
when literary internationalism is actually realized? I 
think there are two other such periods: the age of the 
Renaissance and the age of the Romantic Movement. 

“All the nations of Western Europe came under 
the sway of the mighty movement of the Renaissance, 
and although national idiosyncrasies moulded and colour- 
ed its development in each country, there was everywhere 
close resemblance in the general effect. The intellectual 
restlessness and recklessness of sixteenth century Eng- 
land, with its literary productivity and yearning for novel- 
ty and adventure, differed little in broad outline, however 
much it differed in detail, from the intellectual life of the 
sixteenth century France, Italy, Spain, or even Ger- 
many.”? This is a clear and concise statement of Sidney 
Lee on the general characteristics of the Renaissance in 
England. For this reason, to understand the true nature 
and characteristics of English literature of the sixteenth 
century, we have to know the real nature of the literatures 
of continental countries of the same era, especially that of 
Italy. This point is just like the medieval English liter- 


1) C. S. Baldwin, “Introduction to Medieval English Lit- 


erature.” 
2) S. Lee, “Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century.” 
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ature, which, as I have already stated, should be studied 
with our eyes kept open to the literatures of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. Indeed English literature of the 
Elizabethan era is merely a branch, in a certain sense, of 
that main current, the new literature of the great Revival 
of Learning. We have always to consider the English lit- 
erature of this period in terms of Italian and French 
literature as well as German and Spanish literature. 

The Elizabethan age was a great epoch-making era for 
English literature, as the age of Chaucer was another one. 
When we look over the history of English literature, we 
find there is one more age which resembles these two in 
its main features: the age of Wordsworth. 

The English literature of these three ages can not be 
satisfactorily studied merely as such,—as English lit- 
erature quite independent of continental literature. A 
thorough understanding of the English literature of these 
ages always requires a thorough aquaintance with the 
continental literature of the three periods. For various 
reasons the study of English poetry in connection with 
these three periods is by far more important than it is in 
other periods. And this is the reason why I propose to se- 
lect several poets from these periods for my special study. 

“A case might be made for the thesis that the greatest 
literary creation occurs in périods when the technic is 
most revolutionary. But it is difficult to decide which is 
the cause and which the effect. Perhaps a more efficient 
cause than either would be found in the conditions which 
attract great personalities to attempt artistic expression. 
At all events, the period in English literature character- 
ized both by the most innovating methods and the greatest 
artistic achievement is the quarter of a century that 
along with much else produced the great work of Spenser, 
Hooker, Bacon, and Shakespeare. Second to it both in 
its innovations and its expressions of personality is the 
romantic period which just preceded the Victorian and 
within its quarter of a century gives us the creations of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats,” 

1) A. H. Thorndike, “Literature in a Changing Age.” 
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It is clear that Professor Thorndike selects rhea ‘two, 


periods from the point of view of literary convention ~* 


and innovation; and we may utilize his opinion as one 
of the reasons ‘why we should have deeper interests in 
these periods of literary activity. 

As a representative poet of the Renaissance I have 
chosen Spenser, instead of Shakespeare. The reason is 
obvious. It is partly because the “myriad-minded bard” 
is too big a figure to be treated fully in such a short study; 
and partly because, and this is more important, Shakes- 
peare should be treated as a dramatist, not as a poet. He 
is what is called a dramatic poet, and not a poet. (I 
should rather call him a poetical dramatist!) Of course, 
we can think of him, as some scholars do once in a while, 
as a philosopher, a moralist, etc., besides treating him as a 
dramatist, or a poet. And there is no harm in doing so. 
But he is essentially a dramatist. Probably he did not 
expect himself to be considered anything but a drama- 
tist. And we also should think of him as such. We 
should not forget the fundamental difference between 
drama and poetry, the former being primarily written to 
be acted on the stage. Shakespeare wrote dramas in 
verse simply because it was the custom of the time to do 
so. A dramatist, more than any other representative of 
literature in general, is always under the ties of conven- 
tion and tradition—conventions of the stage, of the 
actors, and of the audience. Any attempt at the creation, 
—unless it be of a revolutionary character which would 
break away from all kinds of dramatic (and theatrical) 
usages and conventions—of a new type of drama can not 
be realized if it disregards these conventions of the 
theatre, the actors, and the audience. Were Shakespeare 
living to-day, he might have written all his plays in prose. 
This is not the place to discuss the works of Shakespeare, 
nor the drama in general. I have just presented my 
opinion in passing that Shakespeare should be treated 
primarily as a dramatist, and not as a poet. And this is 
the reason I have chosen Spenser for my study of poetry. 

Milton is a great figure in English poetry, and certainly 
he is one of the most characteristically British of all the 
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English poets. But I have omitted him from my list. 
The reason is, in the first place, that his age is not one 
of those periods I have chosen for my study; secondly, 
the present essay does not permit so wide a range; thirdly 
and lastly, as Professor Corson aptly says,’ the so called 
spiritual ebb and flow in English poetry was lower in him, 
as well as in his age, than it was in Chaucer, Spenser, or 
Wordsworth. 

From the group of many brilliant poets of the age of 
the Romantic Movement I have chosen Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats. 

Although the Victorian age is not included in the 
periods I have chosen, I have selected among many poets 
the two great figures for my special object of study to 
show very briefly how the two characteristics, as they 
are exemplified by Langland and Chaucer in medieval 
England, are still observable in the nineteenth century. 

Such is the general plan and method of my study. As 
I have already stated, this essay is not a study of individ- 
ual poets, therefore I have taken for granted many per- 
sonal matters: the various facts of a biographical nature 
concerning the poets. What is most important for us is 
not the lives of the poets, nor the opinions of the critics 
on the poets and their poems, but the creative work itself 
of the poets. The work itself of each poet is the most 
important thing for our study. 

There is another thing I want to make clear here. That 
is nothing else than the fact that, as the title of this essay 
indicates, my chief object is to show as clearly and fully 
as possible in a short space how the two types of poetical 
genius are vividly represented by the two medieval 
poets. Thus, this essay is not so much the study of the 
modern poets as that of Langland and Chaucer. For 
this reason, I will treat these last named poets more or 
less exhaustively, and will give a very slight glance, in- 
cidentally and casually, at the poets of modern times. 


: 1) H. Corson, “An Introduction to the Study of R. Brown- 
ing’s Poetry.” 
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| Rise society in which the poet (whatever may have 
been his name) of the Vision of Piers the Plowman 
lived was, in the main, one of decay and disease both in 
its spiritual and material sides. Of course this statement 
should not be taken too strictly, for the reason that this 
period was a period of startling contrasts. The medieval 
ages were ages of extremes both of wickedness and good- 
ness. It was a period of contrast: faith against scep- 
ticism; extraordinary saintliness against barbarous wick- 
edness; mystic spiritual beauty against Satanic ugliness; 
deep learning against sheer ignorance; noble reverence 
against vulgar ribaldry. Of this interesting character- 
istic of the Middle Ages, H. O. Taylor gives us an il- 
luminating explanation. Though it is a bit long I will 
quote it fully: 

“With regard to the contrast between the ideal and the 
actual, the Middle Ages were a period of extremes—of 
extreme humility and love as well as cruelty and hate. 
Such extremes may be traceable to a certain unlimited 
quality in Christian principles, according to which no man 
could have too much humility or Christian love, or could 
too strenuously combat the enemies of Christ. To be 
sure, an all-proportioning principle of conduct lay in 
man’s love of God, answering to God’s love which en- 
compassed all His creatures. But such proportionment 
is difficult for simple minds. And many of the extremes 
which meet us in the Middle Ages were directly due to 
the simplicity with which medieval men and women 
carried out such Christian precepts as they were taken 
with, in disregard of all else that commonly balances and 
conventionalizes human lives. 

“For this reason also the Middle Ages are picturesque 
and poetic. Nothing could be more picturesque and more 
like a poem than the simple absoluteness with which St. 
Francis interpreted and lived his Lord’s principles of 
love, and made universal application of his Lord’s injunc- 
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tion to the rich young man, to go and sell his goods and 
give to the poor, and then come follow him.” 

Yet, on the whole, its main tendency can never be called 
good and healthy. 

In medieval times, the State and Church were the two 
institutions most important to the common people. “In 
the Middle Ages, he (the individual) was not only 
subjected to the laws of the State in its sphere, but to 
the laws of the Church in her sphere. He became as 
much an outlaw by disobedience to the one as by dis- 
obedience to the other...” Whatever he does, what- 
ever he says, he can never disregard the authority of the 
State or the Church. Naturally the attention of the 
people was centered upon the conditions of those two 
mighty institutions. What was their true condition?— 
the duty of the one of which was supposed to be the 
guarding of the material welfare of the people; that of 
the other, the guarding of the spiritual welfare of the 
people. Were they fulfilling their duties faithfully? 
“During the first half of his (2. e. Edward III) long reign 
there had been a period of national glory and prosperity, 
to which we are accustomed to look back with pride as 
the first appearance of a homogeneous English people on 
the stage of continental history.”* This national glory - 
and prosperity brought inevitably a very luxurious fashion 
among the common people, until luxury reached its high- 
est point in the reign of the grandson of Edward III. 
“Richard the Second’s reign thus became the period of 
introducing luxury in dress and food.”* The court was 
the centre of pomp and extravagance, with display of 
chivalry and the splendor of the tournament of knights. 
It was a revived Camelot. The common people of the 
bourgeois class, rich merchants and civil officials, were no 
less extravagant in their daily living. On the other hand, 
the condition of the Church was not much better. 
“Through the Middle Ages, Church dignities everywhere 


1) H. O. Taylor, “The Medieval Mind.” 

2) G. M. Trevelyan, “England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 
8) G. M. Trevelyan, “England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 
4) G. M. Trevelyan, “England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 
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were secularized through the vast possessions, and corres- 
pondingly responsibilities attaching them.” This secular- 
ization was one of the chief causes of the corruption of 
the Church, permitting the church men to grasp worldly 
wealth. There was Monasticism, “the principle of which 
was the seclusion from mankind, ... and the monasteries 
were founded in the wilds, far from crowds of men’’?; 
and yet these monasteries “became the grasping and 
tyrannical centres of the material possessions of the 
Church, the frequent results of laziness, luxury, and 
ambition . . . Degeneration of the monastic life seemed 
complete and final. By the fourteenth century, the men- 
dicant orders, which had adopted the suggestion of St. 
Francis, had become an unmitigated nuisance. Their 
wandering throngs infested Europe with pauper laziness 
masquerading as sanctity, and formed perhaps the largest 
constituent with wide-spread anarchy and lawlessness 
which not even feudalism could suppress.”* On the other 
hand, “in the year in which Clement the Sixth ascended 
the throne it was said that a hundred thousand clergy 
came to Avignon to traffic in simony. Petrarch, who 
grew up like a fair flower amid the fungus growth that 
surrounded the rotting trunk of the Papacy, learnt to 
speak of that court with horror and shame, and retired 
to the pursuit of classical scholarship in Italy.”* The 
corruption of the Church was complete. We are merely 
bewildered at the numerous names by which the classes 
of the churchmen are designated, both secular and reg- 
ular: monks, friars, pardoners, summoners, limitours, 
canons, etc., with several kinds of monks and friars into 
the bargain! And almost all these were parasites help- 
ing to corrupt the church. What was the condition of 
society under a State and Church of this character? 
There were grave economic social problems, due partly 
to the taxes and fees imposed upon the people by both 
State and Church (and all this money was wasted on the 


1) H. O. Taylor, “The Medieval Mind.” 

2) E. L. Cutts, “Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages.” 
3) V. D. Scudder, “Social Ideals in English Letters.” 

4) G. M. Trevelyan, “England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 
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continuous wars with France and the private gain of the 
Church dignitaries!), and partly to the famous black 
death in 1349 which carried off large parts of the pop- 
ulation, causing thereby a great shortage of labour. This 
plague, which ravaged all Europe, made its cruel visit 
a second and third time. The condition in the rural 
districts was getting worse. It was then that the stern 
voice of Langland was heard, a voice like that of an old 
Hebrew prophet-poet, “telling the people, in language 
that readily went home, in the rhymeless alliterative 
metre of the old days before the Conquest, the stern 
truth that their sufferings were due to the national short- 
comings, and that a guide should be found to lead them 
to the Shrine of Truth. Perchance from among the 
lowly, the humble tillers of the soil, such a true leader 
might be found. This was the purpose of the Piers 
Plowman.” We see a great significance in the poet’s 
method of depicting social evil, the method in which he 
employs, not the new mode of verse writing on the French 
model, but the rather obsolete old Saxon metre. The 
poet’s spirit is the spirit of the pre-Conquest time. The 
old verse form was more fit for him. He cares less for 
technical skill or finish or form. He cares only for the 
substance, spirit, and soul of the poem. He is a mystic. 
He sees visions, and makes prophecy. He brings forth 
a stern voice of truth. He teaches, and preaches. He is 
a medieval Carlyle He is a true heir to the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. Let us examine his poem in detail. 
This poem is an allegory, a piece of literature written 
in the form of verse with an underlying lesson. The 
method of presenting his thought in the form of a vision, 
and the form by which the vision is described, are a con- 
ventional custom,—of a cult of the Roman de la Rose. 
This is a form of art which had been accepted since the 
model afforded by Boethius. It is needless to say that 
“during the whole extent of the Middle Ages there was 
no single work, save the Bible itself, which exerted so 
wide and continuous an influence on the thought of 
Europe as the dialogue of Boethius or the Consolation of 
1) V. D. Scudder, “Social Ideals in English Letters.” 
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Philosophy.”* Now, Langland, like Dante, Guillaume 
de Lorris, and Jean de Meum, is merely following 
this traditional literary custom in the construction of the 
frame-work of his poem. Ona May morning, the poet 
sleeps in a green field or rose garden, preferably beside 
a rivulet, and instantly sees a marvelous vision, but the 
resemblance ends here. The substance of this poem is 
essentially different from the conventional poems of 
dreams and visions on a May morning in a garden,— 
the themes of these poems being mostly of lovers, ro- 
mantic and courtly. 

From the beginning of the poem, we see the rare skill 
of the poet in presenting a vivid and clear picture with 
unusual vigor and directness. 

The poet sees, 


...a toure on a toft - trielich ymaked; 
A depe dale binethe - a dongeon pere-Inne, 
With depe dyches & derke - and dredful of sight.2 


Between this splendid tower on the hill and deep dale 
with dreadful dungeon, he sees “a fair field full of people, 
rich and poor, some working and some wandering.” His 
description of all the persons present there is a wonderful 
painting. There come to the scene “Anchorites and her- 
mits who should keep themselves in their cells, and should 
not thus roam about the country-side merely to please 
their body with dainty living,” wholly violating the rules 
of their orders; jesters and janglers (“Judas chylde- 
ren!”), tramps and beggars, pilgrims and palmers, 
friars, and so forth; all these people are described vividly, 
sometimes with bitter sarcasm, especially so when the 
poet is attacking the corruption of people belonging to 
religious orders. 


Of alkin libbyng laboreres, - lopen forth somme, 

As dykers and delueres - pat doth here dedes ille, 

And dryuen forth pe longe day - with ‘Dieu vous saue, Dame 
Emme!’ 


1) R. K. Root, “The Poetry of Chaucer.” ’ 
2) Unless otherwise noted, all the quotations from “Piers 
the Plowman” are taken from Skeat’s two volume edition. 
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Cokes and here knaues - crieden, ‘hote pies, hote! 

Gode gris and gees - gowe dyne, gowe!’ 
Tauerners yn-til hem - tolde pe same, 

‘White wyne of Oseye - and red wyn of Gascoigne, 

Of pe Ryne and of be Rochel - pe roste to defye.’ 

Al pis seiz I slepyng - and seuene sythes more. 


We feel as though we saw the scene before our eyes, the 
idle laborers singing all day long “God save you, Lady 
Emma!” (probably a refrain from a popular song) ; 
and cooks and their men crying “Pies hot, all hot; good 
pork, good goose; come, come and dine”; while the inn- 
keepers cry “White wine, red wine, to wash the roast 
meat down.” 

Marvelous as is this power of description, it is not 
description for the sake of description. There is almost 
always something deeper beneath it, some spiritual mean- 
ing or message in the guise of bitter realism or sharp 
sarcasm. This is the reason why Langland can not be 
treated as an artist like Chaucer; he is an idealist and a 
social reformer. Let me quote some passages from his 
picture of seven deadly sins,—some of the finest in the 
whole poem, nay, in the whole range of English literature. 


He was as pale as a pelet - in pe palsye he semed, 
And clothed in a caurimaury - I couthe it nou;te discreue; 
In kirtel and kourteby - and a knyf bi his syde, 
Of a freres frokke - were pe forsleues. 
And as a leke hadde yleye - longe in be sonne, 
So loked he with lene chekes - lourynge foule. 

His body was to-bolle for wratthe - pat he bote his lippes, 
And wryngynge he 3ede with pe fiste - to wreke hym-self he 

pou3te 

With werkes or with wordes - whan he seighe his tyme. 
Eche a worde pat a warpe - was of an addres tonge, 
Of chydynge and of chalangynge - was his chief lyfiode, 
With bakbitynge and bismer - and beryng of fals witnesse; 
Pis was al his curteisye - where pat euere he shewed hym. 


Surely this is a picture which ought to have been illus- 
trated by Blake. Let us see what this Envy says. 
He says, “when I come to the church and should kneel 
to the Rode (i. e. rood; Cross) and pray for all the people, 
pilgrims and palmers as well, as the priest preacheth ; 
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then I cry on my knees: ‘Christ give them sorrow that 
(who) took away my bowl and torn my sheet,’ ” and he 
continues, giving us a fine self-portraiture, 


‘Awey fro be auter panne - turne I myn eyghen, 
And biholde how EHleyne - hath a newe cote; 
I wisshe panne it were myne - and al be webbe after. 
And of mennes lesynge I laughe - pat liketh myn herte; 
And for her wynnynge I wepe - and waille pe tyme, 
And deme pat hij don ille - pere I do wel worse; 
Who-so vndernymeth me here-of - I hate hym dedly after. 
I wolde pat vche a wyght - were my knaue, 
For who-so hath more pan I - pat angreth me sore. 
And pus I lyue louelees - lyke a luther dogge, 
That al my body bolneth - for bitter of my galle.’ 


Next there comes the Anger who says he blames God 
“if the weather were not as I wished both in summer and 
harvest times.” Then he tells us that he was once a Friar 
and did many a wicked deed. Bitter is the following 
description of the immorality of the knights and church 
people—both priests and nuns, 


‘I was the priouresses potagere - and other poure ladyes, 
And made hem ioutes of iangelynge - pat dame Iohanne was 


a bastard, 
And dame Clarice a kni;tes doujter - ac a kokewolde was hire 
syre, ; 
And dame Peronelle a prestes file - priouresse worth sh 
neuere, 


For she had childe in chirityme - al owre chapitere it wiste.’ 


He tells how he quarreled with a woman named Lettice, 
till their “clothes were torn off, heads were bare, and 
cheeks bloody.” There follows a description of Covet- 
ousness. 


And panne cam Coueytise - can I hym nou;te descryue, 

So hungriliche and holwe - sire Heruy hym loked. 

He was bitelbrowed - and baberlipped also, 

With two blered eyghen - as a blynde hagge; 

And as 2a letheren purs - lolled his chekes, 

Wel sydder pan his chyn - pei chiueled for elde; 

And as a bondman of his bacoun - his berde was bidraueled. 
With an hode on his hed - a lousi hatte aboue, 
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And in a tauny tabarde - of twelue wynter age, 

Al totorne and baudy - and ful of lys crepynge, 

But if pat a lous couthe - haue lopen pe bettre, d 

She sholde nou;te haue walked on pat welche - so was it 
thredebare. 


The bitter realism of the last four lines can not be easily 
imitated. None the less bitter and vivid is the descrip- 
tion of Gluttony as a heavy drunkard. It would be very 
hard to find a more realistic picture of a drunkard in the 
whole range of the literature of the world (if I may be 
allowed to use so sweeping an expression) than that we 
find in these vigorous lines of Langland. In depicting 
Sloth the poet makes him say that “I have never done 
penance as the priest bade me, nor was I ever sorry for 
my sins,” and 


‘And 3if I bidde any bedes - but if it be in wrath, 
pat I telle with my tonge - is two myle from myne herte.’ 


“Tf I tell my beads, unless I am in angry mood, my heart 
is two miles away from the words of my mouth.” What 
he prays is not from his heart; he prays one thing (merely 
obeying convention), and thinks quite another! This idle 
fellow “forgets cleanly both vigils and fasting days,” and 
“ligge abedde in lenten—an my lemman in myn armes”! 

The whole scene we have been examining where the 
seven deadly sins are presented is a remarkable picture 
of vivid realism which strongly impresses us with its 
rare dramatic objectivity. 

After several Passuses, which contain long sermons 
and theological discussions, the peculiar genius of our 
poet is again displayed very powerfully in the Passus 
XVIII of the B text. This Passus describes “the Death 
of Christ, the struggle between Life and Death and be- 
tween Light and Darkness, the meeting together of Truth 
and Mercy, Righteousness and Peace, whilst the Saviour 
rests in the grave; a triumphant description of the descent 
of Christ into Hell, and his victory over Satan and Lu- 
cifer, till the poet wakes in ecstacy, with the joyous peal 
of the bells ringing in his ears on the morning of Easter 
day.” Professor Skeat, speaking of this Passus, says, “I 
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can not refrain from adding here my conviction, that there 
are not many passages in English poetry which are so 
sublime in their conception as this eighteenth Passus. 
Some of the lines are rudely and quaintly expressed, but 
there are also many of great beauty and power, and 
buoyantly express the glorious triumph of Christ. And 
certainly, as I believe, the description of the vision of 
the Harrowing of Hell of this Passus can be favourably 
compared with Milton’s poem.” One of the many notice- 
able things in this Passus is that the poet shows a strong 
influence of the Coventry Mysteries. Many passages are 
fine dramatic presentation. In the descriptions in such 
passages, the poet must have been guided by his real ex- 
perience of seeing Mystery plays as they were acted at 
various occasions. Magnificent indeed is the following 
passage, 
And now, yf thou be Criste - godes sone of heuene, 
Come a-doune of this rode - and thenne wol we leyue 
That Lyf the louyeth - and wol not lete the deye. 
‘Consummatum est,’ quath Crist - and comsede for to 
sounye 


Pitousliche and paal - as prison that deyeth; 
The lord of lyf and of light - tho leyde hus eyen togederes. 


The swinging and heavy rhythm of the last three lines 
(especially the first line of the three) can never be match- 
ed. We can never express this feeling and the rhythm in 
modern English. The real scene of the Mystery play 
must have been vividly present in the poet’s mind when 
he wrote this passage. Following a vigorous description 
of the scene of darkness and storm on the earth, there 
is a sudden change in rhythm and diction which shows 
nothing but the change of mood of the poet in accordance 
with the change of subject described. Let us listen to 
the words of Satan, who is preparing a war with Christ, 


‘Brynston boilaunt - brennyng out-casteth hit 

Al hot on here heuedes - that entren ny the walles. 

Setteth bowes of brake - and brasene gonnes, 

And sheteth out shot ynowh - hus shultron to blende, 

Sette Mahon at the mangonel - and mulle-stones throweth, 

With cro]ces and with kalketrappes - a-deye we hem 
eciene!’ 
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Here is such rhythm as we can find only in some of the 
finest Anglo-Saxon poems. Perhaps this passage is an 
example showing one of the finest combinations of vivid 
impression made by the Miracle plays upon the poet and 
his keen creative imagination. Another fine example 
of the Anglo-Saxon rhythm and ideal are those beautiful 
words of the Peace at the end of this Passus. Here the 
poet, describing the complete final victory of Christ, says 
‘many hundreds of angels began to sing and harp, .. .’ 
Then the Peace says, 


‘After sharpest shoures,’ quath Pees - ‘most sheene is the 
sonne; 

Ys no weder warmer - than after watery cloudes, 

Nother loue leuere - ne leuere freondes, 

Than after werre and wrake - whanne loue and pees beon 
maistres. 

Was neuere werre in this worlde - ne wykkeder enuye, 

That Loue, and hym luste - to lauhynge ne brouhte, 

And Pees thorgh pacience - alle pereles stoppede.’ 


Now, I think I have given enough evidence to establish 
the fact that the poet has a great genius for realistic des- 
scription. But this is only a secondary matter with him. 
What is fundamentally important with him is the subject 
. matter and spirit which underly all these vigorous pass- 
ages. What is the central idea of the whole poem? What 
is the basis from which this poem takes its raison d’étre? 
We see that the poet’s ideal is mainly ethical. The 
poet depicts with unsparing bitterness the actual evils 
which are ruining men and society. And this is not a 
mere poetical or rhetorical play on words. He has his 
own theory of life, which he believes to be true. With 
this faith which is a mere outcome of his ideal, the poet 
wants to reform society,—the society which is, as our 
poet truly believes, corrupted in its very core. He pre- 
sents in his poem every human ugliness and wickedness 
simply as evidence of the social corruption, and not at all 
merely for the pleasure of doing so. This is the reason 
we do not feel any unhealthiness in the poem, even 
though there are so many passages which are decidedly 


1) W. P. Courthope, “History of English Poetry.” 
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heretical, devilish, and very often sensual—as sensual as 
some of the works of Pa#8 or Boccacio. Of course this 
kind of thing is common with medieval writers, whose 
moral ideas were a little different from those of to-day. 
For instance, we see similar examples in Chaucer. But 
it is clear with Langland that it is not a mere product of 
the medieval mind, which certainly must have been more 
coarse than ours; rather, it is the outcome of pure indig; 
nation against social corruption. Especially sharp and 
bitter is the poet’s accusation against lawyers and church 
people, among whom the corruption was most complete. 
Next to them, the people of the upper classes,—such as 
knights, courtiers,—and civil officials of the middle class, 
and rich merchants are the target of his merciless pen. 
So numerous are the passages accusing the church people 
of their misdoings that we find one or two examples of 
them in almost every page. To cite them would be to 
cite the whole poem. But all these passages can be sum- 
marized very briefly: the whole clergy, forgetting the 
most important principle for which they are purposed, 
are indulging in every kind of wordly pleasure or gain; 
they sell their faith for money, they forget charity for 
sensual pleasure, they neglect their duties for wordly 
fame and power, and so forth. The poet tells these facts 
time and again with the purpose of reforming the society 
of the clergy. More than a thousand proud priests came 
with Sleuth to assault the Conscience, and one of the 
priests says, 

‘By the Marie,’ quath a mansed preest - was of the marche 


of Yrelonde, 
‘Ich counte Conscience no more - by so iche cacche seluer, 


Than iche do to drynke - a drwt of good ale.’ 


“By Mary,” says a cursed priest from the Irish border, 
“T count Conscience not a bit, so long as I get silver,— 
indeed not so much as a draught of good ale.” A glass of 
ale is more valuable than conscience to this “mansed” 


priest. 
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And sithen he preyed prelatz - and prestes to-gideres, 
‘pat 3e prechen to be peple - preue it on 30wre-seluen, 
And doth it in dede - it shal drawe 30w to good; 

If 3e lyuen as 3e leren vs - we shal leue 30w pe bettere.’ 


“What you preach, you prove it yourself in actual deeds, 

. if you do so we shall love you the more,” so says the 
poet to the priests. The following two lines are famous 
as a prophecy of the Reformation, 


Leste be kynge and his conseille - 3owre comunes appayre, 
And ben stuwardes of 30wre stedes - til 3e be ruled bettre. 


What are the priests doing? Nothing but hunting and 
hawking, 
Prestes and persones - with placebo to hunte, 
And dyngen vpon Dauid - eche a day till eue. 


Huntynge or haukynge - if any of hem vse, 
His boste of his benefys - worth bynome hym after. 


And when they go to Walsyngham for a pilgrimage, 
they take women with them! They have no mind for 
study even if they have time. The poet makes Sloth, who 
was once a priest, confess, 

‘I haue be prest and parsoun - passynge thretti wynter, 
3ete can I neither solfe ne synge - ne seyntes lyues rede, 

But I can fynde in a felde - or in a fourlonge an hare, 
Better than in beatus vir - or in beati omnes 

Construe oon clause wel - and kenne it to my parochienes. 
I can holde louedayes - and here a reues rekenynge, 

Ac in canoun ne in pe decretales - I can nou3te rede a lyne.’ 


He has been a priest for thirty years, and yet he can not 
sing psalms nor read a page of Latin of the lives of the 
saints, although he can find a hare in a field or in a fur- 
row better than construe the first psalm or explain it to the 
parish people. This ignorance of the priests has histor- 
ical evidence, although this poem itself is the best docu- 
ment. “In 1360 the Black Prince and his father obtained 
a bishopric for a man unable even to read his letters, by 
persuading the Pope to approve the appointment, against 
his own better judgment and the will of the English 
people.’’? 


1) G. M. Trevelyan, “England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 
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The following is bitter indignation against the cor- 
rupted clergy, 


“Were iche a frere, in good faith - for al the gold on erthe 

Iche nolde cope me with thy catell - ne our kirke amende, 

Ne take a meles mete of thyne - and myn herte hit wiste 

That ees were such as thow seist; - ich sholde rathere 
sterue;’ 


Here the poet makes Repentance, who is no other than the 
poet himself, say to Covetousness, “even if I were a friar 
(who is shameless enough to receive and take money or 
goods even from thieves), in good faith, for all the gold 
on earth, I would not take money from thee, nor robe 
in goods of thine, nor mend our church with the gold 
of thine, nor take dinner’s cost from thee; if my heart 
know thee to be what thou sayest, I would sooner starve.” 
This is truly the saying of a full-blooded Anglo-Saxon to 
whom death is better than a shameful life. This is what 
we call in Japan, “Kasshité-mo tdsen-no mizgu-wo 
nomazu.” 

There are many idlers who put on the cloth of the 
clergy to deceive the world, and all these are the result of 
the corrupt priests, 


Ac at mydday meel-tyme - ich mete with hem ofte, 
Comynge in a cope - a8 he a clerke were: 

A bacheler other a beaupere - best hym by-semeth; 

And for the cloth that keuereth hym - cald is he a frere, 
Wassheth and wypeth - and with the furste sitteth. 


In the following passage the poet denounces the im- 
morality and lawlessness of all classes of society: 


For 3e lyue in no loue - ne no lawe holde; 
Many of 30w ne wedde nou;t - pe wommen pat 3e with delen, 
But as wilde bestis with wehe - worthen vppe and worchen, 
And bryngeth forth barnes - pat bastardes men calleth. 
Or pe bakke or some bone - he breketh in his 3outhe, 
And sitthe gon faiten with 3oure fauntes - for euermore after 
bere is moo mysshape peple - amonge pise beggeres, 
ban of alle maner men - pat on pis wolde walketh; 
And pei pat lyue pus here lyf - mowe lothe he tyme, 
pat euere he was man wrou;t - whan he shal hennes fare. 
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This is a bitter realism indeed! 
Lollars are attacked as crazy fanatics: 


And 3ut arn ther other beggers - in hele, as hit semeth, 
Ac hem wanteth here witt - men and women bothe, 
The whiche aren lunatik lollers - and leperes a-boute, 
And mad as the mone sitt - more other lasse. 


It is by a curious irony of fate that these lollars, some- 
times self-styled followers of Wycliffe, and many follow- 
ers of Wat Tyler or John Ball, have defended their doings 
by quoting some passages from this poem! 

All these corrupted priests preached merely to get 
profit, “construing the Gospel as they liked”; and the 
foolish people liked those shameless priests the better. 
The lawyers never plead unless there is a bribe given to 
them, “never open their mouth for the love of God.” 
Unless you give them plenty of bribes, you can never get 
their service, 


Bow my3test better mete be myste - on Maluerene hulles, 
ban gete a momme of here mouthe - but money were shewed. 


In Japanese this might be paraphrased: “Unless you have 
plenty of money to bribe with, it would be more difficult 
for you to get lawyers’ service (‘to get murmuring of their 
mouth’) than try to empty a big lake of water by a small 
pail without a bottom, or to pass yourself through the 
eye of a needle!” 

The poet attacks the physicians in the following man- 
rer, saying they are nothing but murderers: 

‘And 3if pow diete be pus - I dar legge myne eres, 
Pat Phisik shal his furred hodes - for his fode selle, 
And his cloke of Calabre - with alle be knappes of golde, 
And be fayne, bi my feith - his phisik to lete, 
And lerne to laboure with londe - for lyfiode is swete;: 
For morthereres aren mony leches - lorde hem amende! 
Bei do men deye porw here drynkes - ar destine it wolde”’ 


These physicians were living very luxurious lives just 
like the lawyers. The poor people were unable to get 
justice done to them, and similarly they suffered much 
from the practice of quacks.2 


1) See H. T. Riley’s “Memorials of London Life in the 13th 
14th, and 15th centuries.” 
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The abuse of the common people by the officials of the 
State is told in a form of petition to the king. 

Thus, on the one hand, the poet attacks the people of 
the upper and middle classes; and of the other hand, he 
directs his wrath against the lower class. Especially is 
he severe in accusing the working-men of their idleness, 
——working-men who do not want to work, or who demand 
higher wages. As the result of Pestilence, the shortage 
of labour was very great, and the demands for higher 
wages were very often granted by the landlords and rich 
pecple in plain violation of the laws which had been 
specially made to meet the evils done by the working-men. 
Many of these working-men lived on begging, even when 
they had able bodies; and far\many more lived a very 
luxurious life. The poet attacks time and again the lux- 
ury of the working-men. The following quotation is an 
example of his denunciation of this evil: 


Laboreres pat haue no lande - to lyue on but her handes, 
Deyned nou3t to dyne a-day - ny3t-olde wortes. 
May no peny-ale hem paye - ne no pece of bakoun, 
But if it be fresch flesh other fische - fryed other bake, 
And pat chaude or plus chaud - for chillyng of her mawe. 


The poet is very indignant at all kinds of idlers who 
merely waste away what honest people have produced by 
hard labour and economy. He dislikes all those feasting 
minstrels, “‘japers and janglers, tellers of loose stories” ; 
the poet calls them Judas Chyldren,—they are mere par- 
asites of society who live to please the rich people. With 
bitterest realism he accuses them of their evil doings to- 
gether with those of the lollers. 

He never ceases to praise the virtue of poverty. Some- 
times he makes a long sermon on this subject. For in- 
stance, in a long passage, he compares the true nature of 
poverty to a walnut (for Japanese a comparison with a 
chestnut would be far better), saying that “although it 
may be covered by bitter bark, the inside is sweet and 
good for the body.” He says that poor people are free 
from the fear of both robbery and death. Citing as wit- 
nesses, Plato, Aristotle, Ovid, the Greek philosopher Por- 
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phyrius, Tullius, Cicero, and Ptolemeus the astronomer, 
the poet concludes, 


Poverty is the prince of all virtues. 


Being an ardent admirer of poverty, our poet never 
attacks begging itself. What he attacks is not the beg- 
ging sanctioned by the fathers of various orders of fri- 
ars, but that kind of begging to which many idle people 
had made a constant resort. 

In the Passus IX of the B text, where he discusses the 
Christian doctrine of Justice, Chastity, Love, etc., he de- 
nounces the evil custom of marrying for money and social 
position. 

As has been seen, our poet arraigns and accuses all the 
abuses of the time,—dishonesty, jobbery, money-grabbing, 
lawlessness, falseness, immorality, and above all, luxury 
and idleness. Why? Because he sees vivid visions too 
strong to be suppressed. Because he firmly believes in 
the fundamental goodness of human nature. Therefore 
he is not a pessimist. With every kind of social evil lying 
right before his eyes, he is still a robust optimist. He 
never laments, never utters sentimental cries. How has 
it come about that human virtue seems to have been en- 
tirely swept away from the face of earth? It is not be- 
cause the social system is bad. Though he is very radical 
in a certain sense, having a strong tendency towards mod- 
ern socialism in his mind, he never condemns the social 
system itself. He believes in the Kingdom, the Aristo- 
cracy, the Church, and in the social systems as they are. 
He never ascribes the cause of social corruption to the 
social system. Instead, he holds the many misdoings of 
the king, of the aristocrats, and of the churchmen respon- 
sible for all social evils. He blames them for forgetting 
their duties towards society. He is radical, but not des- 
tructive ; he is most democratic, but not revolutionary ; he 
is very conservative, but not autocratic. -He is a social 
reformer, but he never approves the usual revolutionary 
method. He dislikes mob-spirit. He finds no fault in the 
social system itself. In all these points he is essentially 
a type of the medieval mind. Generally speaking, modern 
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people scarcely think of social reform in terms of aris- 
tocracy. Medieval people never dreamed of the power 
and value of the individual. The consciousness of true 
individuality, with all its value and dignity, did not bloom 
till the time of the Renaissance. Thus the people of the 
Middle Ages always thought of themselves as a portion 
of a great social community; they never thought of them- 
selves as individuals, but always as members of groups. 
What seems very self-contradictory to us of the present 
day, did not seem so to medieval people. And Langland 
was one of them. 

What is his central idea of social reform? It is very 
simple: Love and Mercy. This is the key-note to the 
whole ideal of the poet. Again and again he turns to this 
point as a fundamental remedy for social disease. All 
his theory of life, all his sermonizings on human virtue, 
always culminates in this point,—love as a highest prin- 
ciple for social amelioration. On this point he is much 
different either from Wycliffe or from John Ball. Both 
were religious reformers. We naturally compare Lang- 
land with these reformers, because a true social reform 
was entirely unthinkable to Langland without religion. 
Moreover, his central idea of reform, love, is the spirit 
of love as it has been embodied and exemplified by Christ. 
Starting, in this way, from the principle of Christianity 
as a fundamental motive, their ideas towards it and 
society were quite different from each other. Needless 
to say, Wycliffe was the first to uphold the absolute and 
sole authority of Scripture, and thus he was a true pre- 
cursor of the Reformation, though he did not anticipate 
the Protestant doctrine of Justification by faith alone. 
Both saw clearly the deep corruption in the social order 
of England. Langland proposes to rebuild society by a 
reform of the individual, leaving the existing social 
system as it is; while Wycliffe finds all causes of evils 
in the system itself, revolting against many dogmas ot 
the church. What concerns Langland is not the system 
of the church nor its dogmas, but the men who work it. 
So also with the government; he never praises nor blames 
its system of form, he merely insists on the reform of 
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the minds of those people who work under the existing 
form of government. For the same reason, the spirit of 
John Ball’s socialistic revolt was entirely alien to Lang- 
land. 

Now, the medieval church system, especially the system 
of monasticism, was decidedly communistic in its main 
features. And the social reformers of this troublesome 
time of Langland, religious or otherwise, had a strong 
tendency towards communism. But, as I have been des- 
cribing, Langland was clearly against this kind of move- 
ment. For the evidence of this fact, we can mention 
Passus XXIII (C text) as an example. Here our poet 
plainly denounces the principles of communism. Concern- 
ing this passage, Professor Skeat says, “‘it is clear that he 
(Langland) protests here against the scandalous, yet not 
un-natural, use that had been made of his poem; and here 
plainly disavows all sympathy with unprincipled and 
thoughtless rioters.” 

-Thus it is clear that he never approves the mob-spirit 
of revolt; he is always for peace. He says true peace 
comes from the happy combination of Conscience and 
Patience, “the combination which will conform the kings 
to peace, as well as their lords, and will lead even the 
Saracens, Surrie, and Jewes into the true faith and be- 
lief.” Thus we can see his spirit of reform is entirely 
ethical, not social, nor intellectual. A great spirit pervad- 
ing the whole poem is the warm love of humanity. A 
spirit of charity, too, is highly recommended to the rich 
people. True humanity is made of Peace and Mercy, the 
fundamental of which is nothing but a spirit of love. His 
fundamental doctrine of life, as well as of social reform, 
is finely expressed in the following two lines, 


‘Loue that is my lemman - suche letteres me sente, 
That Mercy my suster, and ich - mankynde shulde saue, 


The poet asks Nature, what craft is best to learn? 
What is the answer? 
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Sane See Kynde,’ quath ich - ‘what crafte be best to 
eere?’ 

‘Lerne to loue,’ quath Kynde - and lef alle other thynges. 
‘How shal ich come to catel so - to cloth me and to feode?’ 
And thow loue leelliche - lacke shal the neuere 

Wede ne worldliche mete - while lyf lasteth.’ 


“Learn to love, because love is best.” The spirit of 
Browning is not very far away; but of this I will speak 
later. Conscience advises the Friar to keep to Unite, and 
says ‘live by your true rule, .. . I will be your surety for 
your bread and clothes . . . if you leave logic and learn 
instead to love...’ To a bit of impatient spirit of the poet 
towards the shameless friar is mixed a bitter irony, 
which is probably unintended by the poet, to certain 
theologians of the type of Wycliffe. Without love an 
allegiance has no meaning at all. Love is more mighty 
than all the merchants, mitred bishops, or Lombardians 
of Italy “who live by Jewes usury.” In numerous other 
passages, which I am not going to cite here, the poet 
vigorously describes the need and power of love in the 
world; and then goes on to discuss it as it has been ex- 
emplified by God, who has tasted both sweetness and 
bitterness, sorrow and happiness; for how can He know 
happiness if he has not known sorrow? 

‘For hadde thei wist or no wo - wele hadde thei nat knowe; 
For wot no wight what wele is - that neuere wo suffrede; 
Ne what is hot hunger - that hadde neuere defaute, 


Ho couthe kyndeliche - with colour discriue, 

Yf alle the worlde were whit - other swan-whit alle thynges? 
Yf no nyght ne were - no man, as ich leyue, 

Sholde wite witerly - what day were to mene 

Ne hadde god suffred of som - other than hym-selue, 

He hadde nat wist wyterly - whether deth wer soure other 


sweyte.’ 


Thus arguing in a splendid philosophical vein, the poet 
continues, 


‘So god that al by-gan - of hus good wil 

By-cam man of a mayde - mankynde to saue, 

And suffrede to be solde - to seo the sorwe of deyynge, 
The whiche vnknytteth alle care - and comsyng is or resté. 
For til moreyne mete with ous - ich may hit wel a-vowe, 
Ne wot no wight, as ich wene - what is ynowh to mene.’ 
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This is a counterpart of what Dante makes Francesca say, 
“no greater grief than to remember a day of joy when 
misery is at hand.” The great virtue of God is mercy, 
therefore let us trust in his great mercy, 


Trist in his mochel mercy - and 3ut myght thow be saued. 

For al the wrecchednesse of this worlde - and wicked dedes 

Fareth as a fonk of fuyr - that ful a-emyde Temese, 

And deide for a drop of water; - so doth alle synnes 

Of alle manere men - that with good wille 

Confessen hem and crien mercy - shullen neuere come in 
helle. A 

And yet the people have entirely forgotten their God. 

This is the reason why God has sent to the people pest- 

ilences and storm, 


He preued pat pise pestilences - were for pure synne, 
And pe southwest wynde - on Saturday at euene 
Was pertliche for pure pryde - and for no poynt elles. 
Piries and plomtrees - were puffed to pe erthe. 
In ensample, 3e segges - 3e shulden do pe bettere, 
Beches and brode okes - were blowen tn be grounde, 
Torned vpward her tailles - in tokenynge of drede, 
bat dedly synne at domesday - shal fordon hem alle. 


“All these are the result of the God’s wrath at the sins of 
people on earth.” The medieval people really believed 
that the Last Day of Judgment was sure to come. They 
thought, facing the terrible plague, that the Day was not 
very far indeed. But after a while they forgot their 
misery, and their fear of God was entirely gone; and 
they sinned greater than ever. “‘The Black Death was 
followed by a singular recklessness of conduct on the part 
of the survivors.” 


Deth cam dryuyng after - and al to douste paschte 
Kynges and knyghtes - caysers and popes; 

Lered ne lewide - he lefte no man stande; 

That he hitte euene - sterede neuere after. 

Many a louely lady - and here lemmaneés knyghtes 
Sounede and swelte - for sorwe of Dethes dyntes. 


This is one of the passages where Nature, asked by Con- 
science to defend weak people against the followers of 
Antichrist, sends many diseases. Here again the des- 
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cription of the seven deadly sins and pictures of sickness 
are very vivid and vigorous. Professor Skeat is of the 
opinion that the above passage is one of the finest in the 
poem. The following is his modernization of it, 

Death came driving after, and all the dust pashed 

Kings and knights, Kaisers and popes; 

Learned and lewed, he left no man to stand; 

They that he hit evenly stirred never after. 


Many a lovely lady and their lemmans, knights, 
Swooned and swelted, for sorrow of death’s dints. 


Needless to say, there is in this passage some reference 
in the poet’s mind to the actual scene of the Black Death. 

According to the poet, true social reform can be 
achieved only by a spirit of love among all classes of 
society. Each class has its own duty to perform. Be- 
lieving so, our poet discusses in many places what the 
king, the knights, the churchmen, or labourers should do. 
“There would be no trouble in society at all if all the 
peoples were faithfully to fulfill their duties,” is what the 
poet says. 

As I have already stated in the last chapter, this essay 
is not a study of the individual poet from all his aspects, 
but only of certain features which I consider to be pecul- 
iarly English in their power of forming the types of 
British poetical genius. Therefore, I have left unsaid 
many things which ought to be said about Langland if 
this were a thorough study of him. To write everything 
about him would make a big volume indeed. But that is 
not my present purpose. Let me, therefore, leave many 
more things unsaid for the present. But, before closing 
this chapter, I wish to examine a little more a certain 
feature of his spiritual side which constitutes an import- 
ant part in our present study. 

I have said he is a mystic, a seer who sees. visions. 
“Blake would have nothing to do with a rational system. 
He trusted his vision absolutely, and believed only what 
he saw.’”? The case is the same with Langland, who 
advises: “cast off your logic and learn to love.” And 

1) Walter Raleigh, “Introduction” to the “Lyrical Poems of 
W. Blake.” 
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love is vision to him,—a vision as strong as an actual 
fact. “Critical readers of poetry, and the poets them- 
selves, have been much concerned with questions of form 
and expression. Should the thing be said that way or 
this? The previous question—why should the thing be 
said at all?—is often more troublesome to answer. Blake 
could answer it decisively and triumphantly. He spoke 
because the truth appeared to him as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, and would not be denied.”* Again, this is the 
same with Langland. What he sees in vision is a perfect 
truth which does rot permit doubt or analysis. Although 
it is a vision it is more true than actual fact. This is a 
true sign of the real mystic. “Dante describes himself 
in the Paradiso as one who, while still in the flesh, had 
come from time to the eternal. (Paradiso XXXI1.) 
Speaking generally, it may be said that, a mystic is one 
who thus conceives of religion as an experiment of eter- 
nity; one who holds that the soul, even in this life, can 
unite herself with the Divine, and who believes in the 
possibility and the actuality of certain experiences in 
which the mind is brought in contact with what it believes 
to be God, and enjoys fruition of what it takes as the 
ultimate reality.”? This is what actually happens with 
Langland when his vision is most intense and clear, as 
in the Passus XVIII of the B text. This vision is never 
lasting; it is always momentary, however intense it may 
be. This is the reason why his poem has so many dull 
passages and digressions. Mr. Gardner cites the follow- 
ing passage from George Tyrrell (The Faith of the 
Millions), “All love is mystical, in that it refuses the exact 
analysis of reason, which, without contradicting, it in- 
effably transcends.” This is quite true, and is a repetition 
of what Professor Raleigh has said about Blake. Imper- 
fect though it is in many respects when compared with the 
Dwina Commedia, Langland’s poem has love as its moving 
spirit, just as Dante’s poem has love for its central theme. 
This love is the guiding spirit ;—“love is thus the guide of 

1) Walter Raleigh, “Introduction” to the “Lyrical Poems of 
W. Blake.” 

2) E. G. Gardner, “Dante and the Mystics.” 
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mysticism from the start to the goal, and love is its be- 
ginning and its end. Love leads the mystics, in their 
search for absolute truth and absolute beauty to a state 
in which for a moment . . . or, as we may say with Vic- 
toriness . . . We might define mysticism as the love 
ulumined quest of the soul to unite herself with the super- 
sensible—with the absolute—with that which is.”2 And 
alas! this quest of Langland for the soul has not been 
fulfilled. The world’s condition has not been bettered at 
the end of his poem! But we can not blame the poet. 
This quest is like that of the Holy Grail: the object of 
the quest may be seen at some moment, but it can never 
be touched. The instant you touch it, it will vanish 
completely like a soap bubble. Indeed, the quest of our 
soul has been and is always futile in the actual world! 

Now, let me quote what a French scholar says on 
mysticism. Though it is rather too long, I quote it fully 
because it has an important relation to the subject under 
discussion. 

“Mysticism is, in its essence, a concentration of all 
the soul’s energies upon some super-natural object, con- 
ceived of and loved as a living personality. This object 
may vary. It may be God himself, Christ, or Virgin, 
Saints or Angels, or spirits different from any of these, 
such as abstract beauty, the forces of nature, or even 
spirits of evil. But whatever be the object, for the mystic 
it becomes a God. Upon it all his love is directed. All 
his intellectual faculties are bent upon grasping its essence 
and understanding its attributes: all the strength of his 
will is absorbed in the accomplishment of the duty he 
owes to it. Whether his mysticism be purely emotional 
or at the same time intellectual or active, its essence is 
always concentration of the soul upon, and its abandon- 
ment to, the object of worship. Every one of the innum- 
erable forms taken by human passion, or intelligence or 
activity has its counterpart in some form of mysticism. 
Just as there are no two men who love, think and act in 
exactly the same way, so there are not two mystics whose 
adoration for their god is of exactly the same kind. The 

1) BE. G. Gardner, “Dante and the Mystics.” 
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characteristic shared by all is their detachment from the 
earth and their concentration upon some object outside 
our ordinary existence.” A little further down we read, 

“It was only in the East that any idea of love between 
god and men was to be found. Buddha loved all living 
creatures ... And it was not until some of the concep- 
tions of the East had passed into Greek and Roman 
thought that mysticism made its appearance first among 
the initiates of the various occult rituals, and later in the 
different Gnostic sects. Only then do we begin to hear 
words of love rising heaven-ward, and preluding, as it 
were, the passionate ecstacies of the Christian mystics. 

“Every great poet is a mystic . . . In English litera- 
ture alone we find many such men, some little known, 
like the old Saxon author of the Dream of the Rood, or 
Czedmon, the writer of Christ and Satan, or Langland, 
the composer of the visionary epic Piers Plowman; and 
again, like J. Bunyan. Certain later writers, such as D. 
G. Rossetti, W. Morris and Edwin Arnold, have tried by 
sheer talent, to revive the old religious mysticism, and to 
create a sort of artistic and artificial religion, enough 
to serve as a foundation for their mystical poetry. 
But only those who are sincere, whose soul is moved by 
intense faith, can, like C. Rossetti, strike the true note.’ 
This long passage is specially interesting in connection 
with my present study. That Langland is a mystic is 
clear enough both from his poem itself and from his self- 
portraiture in the poem. When he uses such express- 
ion as Lunatic, probably it refers to the poet himself. 
Even if it is otherwise, it is beyond doubt that he is essen- 
tially a mystic poet. 

We have a very interesting, and peculiar in some points, 
self portraiture of Langland in the Passus VI of the C 
text. As the day is succeeded by the night, the poet 
sometimes sees only darkness lying in front of him. His 
vision is dim, and he is sorry. But he has faith; he 
does not lose belief in the ultimate happiness of human 
destiny. For this reason he is more miserable, in spite 


1) P. Berger, “W. Blake, Poet and Mystic,” (English trans- 
lation by H. Conner). 
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of himself, when he sees dark shadow hanging before 
him. In these dark moments, when he sees no light, he 
goes to the church “to honour my lord; kneeling down 
before the cross I beat my breast, sighing for my sins, 
saying my prayer, weeping and wailing till I am asleep 
again.” Certainly this is a gloomy moment for the poet. 
But this is not the expression of a pessimistic mood which 
is the mere result of self-abandonment or loss of interest 
in actual life. Nor is this sorrow one of rhetoric. This 
sorrow which sometimes looks like self torture, comes 
from a curious mixture of strong longing for deliveration 
and the belief in the doctrine of medieval asceticism, The 
ideal of asceticism had a great influence upon the medi- 
eval culture. The people of the Middle Ages, under the 
influence of this doctrine, thought that life on earth, as 
it was affected by the senses, was inherently bad, and 
was a great hindrance to the salvation of the soul. This 
doctrine had resulted in the conviction that the practice 
of mortification of the natural passions in human beings 
was a true way to deliveration. When this doctrine 
went too far, there arose a strong tendency of critical 
attitude towards it—an expression of doubt for its re- 
ligious and ethical value. A poem called Debate between 
the Soul and the Body is an example of the two sides of 
this ideal. Of course all the poems belonging to this | 
category can not be considered from this single point 
of view, for these poems were mainly of a didactic 
nature in their dominant spirit. What I emphasize 
here is the fact that the popularity of this kind of 
poetry shows the interest of the people on both sides 
of the faith and opinions in which the doctrine has been 
held among medieval people. Many poems of this kind, 
all based on a motive common in Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and some of which are known in England 
under the names of Dialogue and Debate, have done much 
to help the production of the satiric poems of the times. 
Moreover, this kind of poetry gives, among other things, 
clear evidence of the strong yearning of the medieval 
people for the encyclopedic knowledge of the whole 
phenomena on the earth, both material and spiritual. 
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That the medieval people had a great interest in works 
of encyclopedic treatment of everything they could feel 
and experience in the world is clearly shown by the 
enormous popularity which had been accorded to such 
works as Tresor (of Brunetto Latini, Dante’s master), 
Image du Monde (of Gautier de Metz), Polycroticus 
(of John of Salisbury), Polychronicon (of Ranulph 
Higden), and many others. The last named work was 
translated into English by John of Treves in 1385, and 
again in the fifteenth century. Speaking of this partic- 
ular work, Professor Schofield says, 

“Although it contained nothing really original, it was 
an extremely useful compendium of what then passed 
for fact, and one is astonished at its surpassing popular- 
ity. It circulated in hundred of copies, and after the print- 
ing press was established, in various editions.” The 
same thing may be said of other works of the kind. The 
existence at the present day of many manuscripts and 
editions of those works in private and public libraries in 
European countries evinces their popularity among the 
people of the Middle Ages. As I have stated already, all 
these works were primarily for the didactic purposes of 
popular utilitarian and pious instruction. In a certain 
sense, the medieval peoples were much like children. Not 
only did they see many earthly phenomena with wonder 
and curiosity, they also wanted to know all about them. 
There was no limit to their curiosity and passionate yearn- 
ing for knowledge. Like children, they wanted to know 
the true nature of everything they saw and heard. 

Now, to return to our present topic, it is quite obvious 
that Langland’s peculiar mood, as we have been exam- 
ining it, is the result of his habit of living, of his actual 
daily life, which was compounded with the asceticism of 
the time. M. Jusserand, speaking on this point says, 

“In this confession of the poet (“P. P.” C, P. VI. 92, 
94, 105), are found some of the symptoms of those dis- 
eases of the will which have been so minutely studied in 
our time (T. Ribot, “Les Maladies de la Volonte,” eighth 


1) W. H. Schofield, “History of English Literature from the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer.” 
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edition, Paris, 1893). The bent of his mind, the predom- 
inance of Ymaginatif, his insatiable curiosity, and his vast 
but frustrated hopes, his false social position, his retired 
life, his reveries and his contemplations, all tended to the 
ruin of that frail edifice, human will. We can notice in 
his case the existence of several among the phenomena 
which characterise these diseases, such as fixed ideas, 
and, with them, alteration or depression of the will 
(diboulie, aboulie). Volition is a definitive state, and ends 
the struggle . . . In changing natures this definitive state 
is always a temporary one; that is, the willing self is of 
such unstable nature that the most insignificant ripple 
on the surface of conscience will alter it and make it 
difficult. This explains in Langland the ebb and flow of 
contrary desires, his being successively drawn to the 
world and to God, and his sudden conversions. 

“Hence arises also his incapacity to act; he resembles 
those sick people who may feel a desire to act, but are 
incapable of acting in a proper manner. They would like 
to work, and are unable to do so. Thought always 
accompanies him; and in the same proportion as thought 
covers a larger field, capacity for motion dwindles away.”* 

In this way, M. Jusserand gives an explanation to the 
constitution of our poet from the modern psychological 
point of view. Of course this reasoning is just to assure 
’ us that our poet is essentially a mystic. From this ex- 
tract I believe we can see that the poet possessed some- 
» thing like what we call a double personality; and if my 
belief is correct, I think it will explain why Langland 
could not become a poet like Chaucer. Chaucer was too 
much a man of the world, too healthy minded, and too 
practical, to become a mystic poet like Langland, though 
they were living in the same troublesome age which was 
peculiarly favourable for the appearance of the mystic 
as well as the religious fanatic. The appearance of Wy- 
cliffe, John Ball, and Rolle of Hampole, not to mention 
our poet, clearly tells the character and meaning of the 
period. 

As a mystic, and as a poet of vision and dream, we are 

1) J. Jusserand, “Piers Plowman.” 
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naturally tempted to compare Langland with Dante. 
Although there is a wide range between these two poetical 
geniuses, we can see a curious similarity in the spiritual 
ardor which prevades their poems. The creation of the 
one was based on the conception of the principle of Cath- 
olicism as it was interpreted by the philosophers of Schol- 
asticism; while the vision of the other was based on the 
principle of Catholicism as it was interpreted from the 
side of ethical and practical meaning. Of course, the 
scholarship of Langland was not so great as that of Dante, 
but it is clear, as has been proved by Professor Skeat, that 
the English poet had a fair knowledge of the teaching of 
the Schoolmen. We see him quoting from (though some- 
times the quotations may not be exactly accurate) Aris- 
totle, Plato, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. Jerome, 
Boethius, and Vincent of Beauvais; this tells us that 
Langland had an adequate knowledge of medieval phil- 
osuphical theory. Many of his quotations might have 
been made from a book containing many selections from 
the wiitings of the scholars of the old times, as the pop- 
ularity of this kind of books of selections had been very 
great. “There is another point about medieval quotations 
which by no means must be missed. They were frequent- 
ly made, not from the authors themselves, but from man- 
uscript note-books which contained hundreds of choice 
passages, from all sorts of authors, collected by dilligent 
compilors.”? 

Professor Courthope, after stating many different char- 
acteristics of Dante and Langland, writes, 

“For all these two men (Dante and Langland) find 
themselves face to face with the same social diseases; 
and the ideal remedy for these evils, which each suggests, 
pre ceeds from a similar method of imaginative writing. 
Both held that the corruption of their time arose out of 
the confusion between temporal and spiritual powers.”? 
I doubt if Dante had any very clear and conscious reason 
for his writing as a remedy for social evils, but I am 
firm!y convinced that Langland wrote his poems with an 


1) Skeat’s note to Chaucer’s “Troylus and Criseyde.” 
2) W. J. Courthope, “The History of English Poetry.” 
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ardent desire for social reform, as we can prove from the 
internal evidence of the poem. He never forgets to find 
occasion for teaching and advice. It is true that sometimes 
he seems to have forgotten for a moment his original pur- 
pose, but such things usually occur when his vision is very 
intense. At the most intense moment of his vision, he 
forgets society, his family, his friends, and everything; 
then we see nothing but his soul, a weak and imperfect 
soul crying fervently for its liberation. We see then 
nothing but his agonizing soul, which sometimes finds 
itself in a great ecstacy, facing divine light for a moment 
only to be deprived of this holiest privilege and find itself 
again lamenting and moaning as it did a short time be- 
fore. His poem ends actually in this manner. All the 
mystic poets have one thing in common: in their vision- 
ary moments they never see wordly realities. They dis- 
regard them. Or rather, they have, in their visions, more 
true and more valuable realities than the wordly ones. 
So it was with Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Christ- 
ina Rossetti. But the vision is necessarily momentary. 
What becomes of Langland when the vision is gone? He 
becomes an idealist, whose aim and idea in this world is 
always akin to those of social reformers. As a poet of 
idealism, Langland has an important meaning for my 
present study. Sometimes he is a mystic, sometimes he 
is an idealist. And the poet appears before us an an ideal- 
ist more often than he does as a mystic. M. Jusserand is 
of the opinion that Langland has two selves: “he severs 
his person in two, and discusses with his other self... . 
Langland’s two selves always quarrel.” M. Jusserand, 
speculating further on this point, expresses an opinion 
that this peculiar feature of two selves in the poet shows 
a combination of sense and folly in his writings, and 
concludes “this kind of madness, although it is curious 
and strange, is not unexampled among mystics and 
dreamers.” 

It seems to me that I can far better explain this matter 
by viewing Langland as a combination of mystic and 
idealist. I believe that what M. Jusserand calls the quarrel 
between two selves is no more than a conflict of idealism 
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and mysticism in the poet’s mind. In other words, a 
struggle of one for predominance over the other. How- 
ever this question may be, it is beyond doubt that there 
are more elements of idealism than those of mysticism in 
Langland. And I want to say a few words on his ideal- 
ism in its relation to the social condition of the time and 
the history of English poetry. 

Now, let me make here a clear distinction between 
mysticism and idealism. To put it very briefly, without 
going into any philosophical speculation, mysticism is the 
matter solely concerned with the soul or the spirit. On 
the other hand, idealism presupposes something real which 
is supposed to be imperfect, so long as we hold the real- 
ization of that ideal is a perfect state or condition. It nat- 
urally follows that idealism is inevitably contrasted with 
the real or actual fact and condition of the world. Thus, 
it will be clear that mysticism can exist, in a certain way, 
absolutely by itself; while idealism can not,—it always 
presupposes some object for its realization and existence. 
Mysticism can exist outside the reality of the world; 
idealism can not. 

As a mystic, Langland has nothing to do with the real 
world; society; what concerns the poet is the liberation 
of his soul, absolutely independent of the outside world: 
a perfect communion of his soul with the Absolute. As 
an idealist, he can not forget society, of which he is a 
member. 

When we see Langland as an idealist, many things 
attract our attention. Langland’s poem has been destined 
to become the forefather of what is called in a broad 
sense the social literature of England.t And his poem is 
important not only as a piece of literary production, but 
also as a social document in which the awaking voice of 
class-consciousness of the working men of England was 
clearly and vigorously expressed. I have already stated 
that there was a very luxurious fashion among the people 
of England under Edward III and Richard II. This evil 
fashion, which very often went to far excess, and which 
was not mere local incident, had spread all over Europe; 

1) V. D. Scudder, “Social Ideals in English Letters.” 
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and this fashion, to speak of the case of England only, 
was a product of an industrial prosperity, (brief though 
it was) and of the victory in the French wars. On the 
other hand, this prosperity had quickened the intelligence 
of the working class to its real value in the social order; 
and on the other hand, the wrong policy of the government 
in the poll-tax system, labour laws, etc., coupled with the 
injustice of landlords and a corrupt church, were more 
than enough to make the common people rise against 
social and industrial wrongs; culminating finally in the 
well known Peasant Revolt of 1381 under Wat Tyler and 
John Ball. Langland’s poem was indeed a fervid and 
mournful cry of the indignation of the oppressed mass. 
“Probably no poet has ever more deeply stirred the heart 
and soul of the generation for which it was written, or 
won for the time being a more wide spread fame.”? But 
it makes us smile when we remember that the poet had 
no mind, in writing this poem, to instigate any such revolt 
Or approve any such undertaking. It was a mere ironical 
play of fate. The so called Peasant Rising was, in its 
general tone, of Christian democracy, having for its end 
both social and political reform in view. From the polit- 
ical point, it was a protest against “the bad government 
of many years, for which the people regarded John of 
Gaunt as specially responsible” ; and, from the social point 
no doubt it was a rebellion againt landlords, and the 
church, itself a great landlord. Specially, the abuses of 
the church were very great. “However great the dis- 
tress of the country, the Papal collectors were always at 
work gathering great sums of money from the monastic 
and secular clergy. .In this way the produce of English 
land was sent over-sea to pay for Gregory’s wars in Tus- 
cany and the Romagna, while the English exchequer was 
necessitous, and the English shores undefended.” Thus 
pressed by the Papal authorities, the English church men 
made a victim of the common people, who had already 
been abused and impoverished by the government. To 
gather money from the people, the church could make any 
pretext, one of the greatest abuses being practiced under 
1) V. D. Scudder, “Social Ideals in English Letters.” 
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the name of penance. “Every Christian was expected to 
repent, and confess his sin to the priest, and to perform 
such penance as his confessor directed.”* This penance 
was mostly in the form of money. The people could no 
more stand all these abuses; and the levying of a Poll-tax 
for the third time (it being levied three times during four 
years) proved the signal for the Revolt. _ 4 a 

Langland lived and saw all these. The idealistic spirit 
in him compelled him to write, indict, arraign, and judge 
all the social crimes before the Divine Justice. And he 
has done so sternl, and mercilessly, as we have seen. If 
we seek among the whole body of English men of letters, 
both poets and prose writers, one who is truly a brother 
to this poet, we find Carlyle. Let me quote the following 
admirable statement concerning this particular point: 

“To put Langland beside Chaucer is to put Carlyle be- 
side Tennyson. Indeed, Langland curiously resembles 
Carlyle. So striking is the likeness that one could almost 
believe the stern Scotch prophet to have heard and echoed 
the strain dropped centuries before by the sad lips of the 
medieval sage. Both Carlyle and Langland were at once 
conservative and radical; each, longing for peace, became 
a destructive power; the work of each was deeply pro- 
phetic, and reached out among forces and tendencies 
which the seers themselves were able only dimly to under- 
stand. They were two voices crying aloud in two desert 
countries.”? This is quite true. Any one who compares 
the works of the two men would be surprised to find a 
strong resemblance in their general tone of ideas as well 
as of diction. What is the cause of this resemblance? 
It is very simple. Both are keen-sighted idealists, who 
discern all the foolish human frivolities, vanities, short- 
comings, and evils. The ideas of the two men, regarding 
the remedy for these diseases, as well, are one and the 
same in their ethical bearing. They do not reason out the 
remedies from the brain, but from the heart. The reme- 
dies do-not come from the cold reasoning of intellect, but 
they come from the noble spirit of the love of humanity. 


1) G. M. Trevelyan, “England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 
2) V. D. Scudder, “Social Ideals in English Letters.” 
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Both men do not scorn; instead, they pity. How could 
they scorn the follies and shortcomings from which they 
themselves can not keep wholly free? Here, I can not 
refrain from mentioning the very obvious fact that Lang- 
land is near in spirit to the ethical doctrine of Tolstoi; 
especially so in the white heat ardor of the two men to 
preach brotherly love of mankind and the earnest praise 
of poverty. 

I do not know whether Carlyle ever read Langland’s 
poem. That does not concern us much. Sometimes 
Carlyle is called a prose-poet,? and certainly there is much 
truth in the statement; especially so when the doctrine of 
free verse has so many adherents among the younger 
poets of the English speaking race of the present day,— 
and we can observe the same tendency in the poetry of 
the present-day Japan. On the other hand, I believe this 
special epithet, prose-poet, can be far better applied to 
Langland, and I have sufficient reason for saying so. His 
poem, written in Anglo-Saxon metre, has no longer the 
vigor, directness, and strong peculiar rhythm which are 
all the most prominent characteristics of Old English 
poetry. The reason is very plain. “But as the inflections 
of nouns and verbs gradually dropped off and as their 
places were supplied by auxiliary words, the character of 
the language became more and more monosyllabic, and 
whatever it gained in logical precision it lost in compact- 
ness of harmony.”? We can see this fact from the follow- 
ing extracts, 


Hebbe ic gefrugnen bette is feor heonan 
éastdelum on ezbelast londa 

firum gefrege. Nis sé foldan scéat 
ofer middangeard mongum gefére 
foldagendra, ac hé Afyrred is 

burph Meotudes meaht manfremmedum.® 


Again, 


1) J. C. Shairp, “Aspect of Poetry.” 
2) W. J. Courthope, “The History of English Poetry.” 
3) From “The Phenix.” 
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Hér Ethelstan cyning, eorla drihten, 
beorna béahgifa, and his brothor éac, 
fadmund etheling, ealdorlangne tir 
geslogon zt secce sweorda ecgum 
ymbe Brunanburh:... = 
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Now, compare the following first five lines of Piers the 
Plowman; 


In a somer seson - whan soft was the sonne, 

I shope me in shroudes - asl a shepe were, 

In habite as an hermite - vnholy of workes, 

Went wyde in pis world - wonders to here. 

Ac on a May mornynge - on Maluerne hulles, .. . 


We have here no more the peculiar strong rhythm of the 
original Saxon metre. Even those who can not read 
Anglo-Saxon can easily understand what Professor 
Courthope means, and feel the different effect of rhythm 
in these specimens. 

Just as we meet many examples in the German language 
of the present day, the Anglo-Saxons used to put together 
two or three words and make a single word,— a word 
composed of many letters. In German, sometimes we 
count more than fifteen or twenty letters in a single word. 
Such long-spelled words are also found in Anglo-Saxon. 
(See the above quotations.) The peculiar rhythm of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry was the result of these particular 
grammatical rules of the language. Langland’s poem, 
though Anglo-Saxon in verse form, has very little Anglo- 
Saxon rhythm in the language he uses,—the language 
which had then imported so many French words. On the 
other hand, Langland’s ears were not so musical as 
Chaucer’s and he could not catch and express the musical 
tone of the newly mixed English language in a harmonious 
verse form as it was done by Chaucer. Thus, if we exam- 
ine his poem as a product of the poetical art, especially 
when it is viewed from the Anglo-Saxon metrical technic 


1) ef. Tennyson’s translation of this poem, and see the suc- 
ee of nouns, dispensing with prepositions, conjunctions, 
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standpoint, we can never call it a good poem. But, when 
viewed as a form of prose writing, it has certainly many 
praiseworthy qualities which can not be easily imitated. 
Whatever may be the reason, nobody can deny the fact 
that there is a great similarity between this prose-like 
poem of Langland and the poem-like prose of Carlyle. I 
am specially struck by the resemblance of general tone 
and style between Sartor Resartus, or Past and Present, 
and the poetry of Langland. Especially is it so when we 
consider that the theme of Carlyle’s Past and Present was 
taken from the Chronicle of Jocelin, a monk of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Carlyle is a hater of “Shams,” “Compromise,” 
“Quacks,” “Dilettantism,” and “Mammonism” which “is 
always Midas-eared,” and “Morrison’s Pill” into the bar- 
gain !—‘Morrison’s Pill,” a miraculous remedy for every 
kind of disease! So it is with Langland,—a hater of 
“Tdleness,” “Hypocrisy,” “Quack doctors,” “Lawyers with 
mammonism.” With all his “Sansculottism,” “Teufel- 
sdrochism,” “Quackhood,” ‘“Beau-Brummelism,” “Poco- 
curantism,” “Pferdefuss-Quacksalber,” “Devils,” ‘“Pol- 
troonery,” “Dryasdustism,”’ Carlyle is on the same line 
with Langland with his “Covetousness,” “Antichrist,” 
“Lady Meed,” “Dreadful Dungeons,” “Fair Field,” 
“Angry,” “Inside of London ale houses,” and the fable of 
“the rats who wanted to tie a bell on the neck of the cat.” 
Two lovers of symbols! We need not go into any par- 
ticular passage in order to find the similarity between the 
two men. Open at random any page of Carlyle’s works, 
—for instance, Past and Present,—and you will find 


there Langland himself speaking: 


. .. No man oppresses thee, can bid thee fetch or carry, 
come or go, without reason shown. True; from all men thou 
art emancipated: but from Thyself and from Devil—? No 
man, wiser, unwiser, can make thee come or go: but thy own 
futilities, bewilderments, thy false appetites for Money, Wind- 
sor Georges and such like? No man oppresses thee, O free 
and independent Franchiser: but does this stupid Porter-pot 
oppress thee? No son of Adam can bid thee come or go; 
but this absurd Pot of Heavy-wet, this can and does! Thou 
art the thrall not of Cedric the Saxon, but of thy own appe- 
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tites and this scoured dish of liquor. And thou protest of 
thy ‘liberty’? Thou entire blockhead! 


These are just the words Langland might have said to 
some of those who used his writing as watch words in 
the great Revolt of 1381. 

Again the following, 


‘Religion,’ I said; for, properly speaking, all true Work 
is Religion: and whatsoever Religion is not Work may go and 
dwell among the Brahmins, Antinomians, Spinning Dervishes, 
or where it will; with me it shall have no harbour. Admirable 
was that of the old Monks, “Laborare est Orare,’—Work is 
Worship. 


Exactly so, says Langland. To him labour was a 
virtue or goodness; and pious faith or religious life is 
nothing but honest labour and good conduct. 

Again on the same subject, 


Work is of a religious nature:—work is of a brave nature; 
which it is the aim of all religion to be. All work of man is 
as the Swimmer’s: a waste ocean threatens to devour him; 
if he front it not bravely, it will keep its word. By incessant 
wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet of it, behold how 
it loyally supports him, bears him as its conqueror along. 
‘It is so,’ says Goethe, ‘with all things that man undertakes 
in the world.’ 


How simple, and yet how noble, is this philosophy of 
labour! This is the very philosophy of the simple and 
tender-hearted (I say tender-hearted) Langland! 


‘Impossible’: of a certain two-legged animal with feathers 
it is said, if you draw a distinct chalk-circle round him, he 
sits imprisoned, as if girt with iron ring of Fate; and will die 
there, though within sight of victuals,—or sit in sick misery 
there fatted to death. The name of this poor two-legged 
animal is—Goose; and they make of him, when well-fatted, 
Paté de foie gras, much prized by some! 


This bitter sarcasm is entirely in harmony, in its spirit, 
with the sharp ironical vein of Langland. 

And how serious and sincere are both Carlyle and 
Langland! 


I can not think, even for a moment, that there is any 
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man who does not feel Carlyle to be peculiarly and typi- 
cally British in his frame of mind, however greatly his 
mind might have been saturated with the philosophy of 
Goethe or Fichte. I suppose there is hardly any one who 
does not hold Carlyle to be one of the truest types of 
British genius,—most typical of British production in 
literature. 

If Carlyle is the most true and genuine type of British 
genius, so is our poet of Piers the Plowman. Indeed 
Langland is one of the most particular productions of a 
particular race,—the Anglo-Saxon. The possession of 
this kind of genius has been, and is, what makes English 
literature what it has been and is, and my present study 
is to demonstrate this fact as clearly as possible in a short 
space. After all, as long as this kind of genius is found 
in English literary activity, English literature will always 
remain English literature,—the particular production of a 
particular race. 

I have said Langland is a combination of mystic and 
idealist, and have shown that he is typically English as an 
idealist. As a mystic, too, he is quite independently 
British; for, “He is both mystic and realist; for his 
mysticism is not of the Celtic type, nurtured on fantastic 
shadows, far less of that Oriental type which creates 
around itself a void. It is instinct with the vigorous sin- 
cerity of the Teuton, observes without illusion or 
glamour the homeliest facts, and changes these facts with 
a vision-like solemnity, and uplifts them into enduring 
significance.”? Indeed, this is a curious mystic, almost 
a unique one. And this fact makes him typically British 
the more. 

We have been looking all the while on a very dark, 
gloomy, and ugly side of English society. Now, let us 
turn to the sweet, beautiful, and merry England, as it has 
been pictured by another typical, and greater, English 
genius,—namely, Geoffrey Chaucer. Chaucer and Lang- 
land should be complementary. The one has what.the 
ether lacks; the combination of these two geniuses is what 
constitutes the really great British poetical genius, which 

1) V. D. Scudder, “Social Ideals in English Literature.” 
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can be traced through the entire evolution of English lit- 
erature. English men of letters, especially poets, have 
been great or minor according to the degree with which 
they have combined these two sides of genius, as repre- 
sented by Langland and Chaucer, in their literary crea- 
tions. This is the reason why Blake is not so great a poet 
as Tennyson, Byron as Browning, Shelley as Words- 
worth, Milton as Shakespeare, although there may be 
many poets who defy us to make strict comparison with 
other poets,—such as, to mention a few examples, Swin- 
burne, D. G. Rossetti, and Keats, all of whom have cur- 
iously mixed various foreign elements in their veins, 
though they are, after all, as truly English poets as Goethe 
and Schiller are truly German poets. 

What was the influence of Langland on the later Eng- 
lish men of letters? Although I think I shall have several 
occasions to speak of it later, let me quote the following 
from Professor Courthope: 

_ “A tribute to its (7. e. Piers the Plowman’s) power, 

direct or indirect, is paid in the pages of Chaucer, of 
Gascoigne, of Spenser, of Shakespeare, of Drayton, of 
Milton, of Bunyan; nor is this long-sustained influence 
difficult to explain, for not only does the poem ‘show the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure,’ but 
it furnishes an abstract of one side of our national his- 
tory.” Yes, with all his keen sense of observation and 
incomparable power of description he has handed down to 
us only one side of the picture of English society. AI- 
though the corruption of the Church and State was very 
great, as has been shown by much evidence, it did not go 
into an extreme point as we are easily apt to believe. 
Langland was an ardent social reformer. As any ardent 
social reformer is apt to be tempted into exaggeration in 
his statement of social evils, and this fault is to be excused 
when we consider that it is merely originated from sheer 
ardor of social service, so surely Langland must have 
made such exaggeration quite innocently. Moreover, 
every age has its own evils. Indeed, if we compare the 
age of Langland with the present age, it wold be hard to 
decide which is the better of the two. Almost all the 
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social and economic problems we have to-day were also 
faced by the people of the fourteenth century in England. 
And all these problems are still troubling our twentieth 
century society just as they once troubled the people of 
the age of Langland. After the lapse of more than five 
hundred years, the same grave problems still remain un- 
solved! There is great similarity between the social con- 
ditions of the fourteenth century in England and the 
present day. The comparison will make a very interest- 
ing study. Every society has its good and bad, beautiful 
and ugly sides; and Langland, as a social reformer, almost 
solely has depicted the ugly side. This peculiar unfair- 
ness of his attitude of mind towards the real condition 
of the society of his time, reveals an Anglo-Saxon char- 
acteristic.—that characteristic which easily inclines 
towards the speculative, serious, gloomy, and dark view 
of life. As I have already stated, Langland is, at bottom, 
an optimist. But, “His mind, no doubt, is traversed by 
melancholy thoughts, as was the mind of the Saxon an- 
cestor; the idea of death and the Charnel-house weighs 
upon him: 


‘For in charnel atte chirche - cherles ben yuel to knowe,’ 


such were the Saxon anxieties, and such was also the 
peculiar sadness which, pervading the works of Villon, 
has secured for him a place apart in the literature of old 
France.”? Being a Frenchman and a scholar of medieval 
literature, as well as a diplomat, it is quite natural for 
M. Jusserand to bring out Francois Villon for a compar- 
ison with Langland. Thus, Langland lacks the gaiety 
of the Celtic people. He did not see the bright side of life, 
or if he saw it he has not at least presented it to us. He 
was as stern as any Puritan from head to toe. This is 
the reason why he could not become such a great artist 
as Shakespeare, whose mind was large enough to hold and 
appreciate both the good and evil, the beautiful and ugly 
sides, of human nature. 

“The artist can make a beautiful work of art out of 


1) J. Jusserand, “Piers Plowman.” 
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the representation of things not beautiful in themselves, 
provided those things move him to emotion and he ex- 
presses that emotion in his art. Shakespeare and Rem- 
brandt could love people and things altogether imperfect 
in themselves, and could therefore represent them in terms 
of beauty. Shakespeare also could take delight in the 
conflict of good and evil in this life as containing all the 
infinite promise of imperfection. He could therefore rep- 
resent evil with as much great zest as good; and he ad- 
mired power in evil, as, for instance, the cunning and 
constancy of Iago, because he held power in itself to be 
good, and to retain some of its virtue even when perverted 
by conditions of this life.” To Shakespeare, all evils 
and ugliness were mere counterparts of goodness and 
the beautiful; and all constitute the value of society as 
it is. If we see the world completely, and not partially, 
we have to admit and approve the attitude of Shakespeare. 

Yet, both Langland and Shakespeare are typical of 
‘English genius. 

Here I will leave the poet of Piers the Plowman. 


1) A. Clutton-Brock, “Shelly, The Man and the Poet.” 
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Aa THE end of the last chapter, I said I was going to 
turn into a sunnier and more pleasant field of Eng- 
land. I said, sweet. Is it really sweet? Alas! I have to 
deny it in spite of myself. I wish it were otherwise. But 
I should not be literary in my phrasing; indeed, I was on 
the point of forgetting the promise I made at the begin- 
ning of this essay to be purely critical in my method of 
study. ‘ 

Both poets, Langland and Chaucer, lived in the same 
age, though they might not have seen each other even 
once. The ugly society depicted by Langland was the , 
society in which Chaucer lived. And yet, when we look 
on the mere surface, what a great difference there is! All 
smile and holiday-making are the pictures of Chaucer. 
But this is the mere result of a difference of attitude 
towards reality on the part of the two poets. Under the 
smile and sunshine of Chaucer’s picture, there lies every 
kind of grim social evil probably with more hideous a 
face than that depicted by Langland. We feel this es- 
pecially when we consider Chaucer’s method of treating 
these evils in flowery language, instead of with Langland’s 
bluntness of bitter realism. Under the lovely flower there 
are hidden sharp, pricking thorns. 

As we have seen, the spirit of the time in the four- 
teenth century of England was one of revolt. Langland 
has shown it to us just as it was; while Chaucer, whether 
from a sense of modesty or of art, or from any other 
reason, has done so under a veil which has the sweet 
fragrance of a May flower. This age of revolt had two 
principles, on the institutions of which the society had 
been resting: Catholicism and Chivalry. And these two 
institutions had reached, in Chaucer’s day, their grand 
climacteric, and had already shown a sign of rapid decay. 
Thus, this age was the meeting point of the medieval and 
modern worlds. The voice of Langland and the moving 
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spirit of the Peasant Revolt were the first step toward the 
liberation of society from the yoke of medieval feudalism 
and papal autocracy. The first voice for Reformation 
and modern democrarcy was heard clearly at this time. 
Standing at this meeting point of the medieval and modern 
ages, Langland was a faithful medievalian in his concep- 
tion of social institutions, in his frame of mind, and also 
in his literary method of expression of thought, though 
his moving spirit was a noble feeling which transcends all 
ages, medieval or modern. Compared with him, Chaucer 
is far more modern; indeed, he is more modern even than 
Spenser, whom I am going to discuss in the next chapter. 
I said in the last chapter that the fourteenth century was 
much like our own times. Let me reflect again on this 
point and listen to a voice of authority, 

“He [Chaucer] lived in the Middle Ages; but he is 
the most modern of English poets, and one of the most 
popular. This is not a paradox; it is the sober, unrhe- 
torical statement of a truism. For he knew life and loved 
it, and his speciality was mankind as it was, and is. Be- 
sides, his age was vastly like our own, in every thing but 
costume and outward habit of encounter. The fourteenth 
century seems less remote than the eighteenth century; 
Geoffrey Chaucer is nearer to us than Alexander Pope.”? 
Truly, Chaucer’s poems are far more modern for us than 
those of the poets of Queen Anne’s age. Living in the 
Middle Ages, most of the materials of his poems are med- 
ieval; but his methods, spirit, and the way in which he 
treats these materials, are entirely modern. He has made 
himself free from the old metrical system of verse, and 
has adopted (from France and Italy), and created, and 
perfected many new forms of verse, giving the most su- 
premely harmonious expression the English language 
had ever known. Chaucer was the first English poet to 
write poems conscientiously; he was the first who ever 
paid conscientious attention to the technic of verse 
writing. He is a trained rhetorician. Let us listen to 
his principle of rhetoric, 


1) G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer and His Poetry.” 
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Eek Plato seith, who-so that can him rede, 
The wordes mote be cosin to the dede. 


And again, 


The wyse Plato seith, as ye may rede, 
The word mot nede accorde with the dede. 


and then continues, “and if men are to tell a thing proper- 
ly, they must use the words just suitable to the subject 
they want to tell,” 


If men shal telle proprely a thing, 
The word mot cosin be to the werking. 


In other words, he says, “the rhythm must be in harmony 
with the subject-matter.” 

This conscientiousness was never found among English 
poets before Chaucer. Or rather, even if there were any 
English poets, before Chaucer, who wrote conscientiously, 
no poet has expressed the point so clearly and emphat- 
ically as Chaucer has done. And how faithfully, and con- 
sciously, he always follows this expressed rule throughout 
his poems! Let me examine a few examples taken at 
random from his writings: 


Now ringen trompes loude and clarioun; 

‘Ther is namore to seyn, but west and est 

In goon the speres ful sadly in arest; 

In goth the sharpe spore in-to the syde. 

Ther seen men who can juste, and who can ryde; 
Ther shiveren shaftes up-on sheeldes thikke; 

He feleth thurgh the herte-spoon the prikke. 

Up springen speres twenty foot on highte; 

Out goon the swerdes as the silver brighte. 

The helmes they to-hewen and to-shrede; 

Out brest the blood, with sterne stremes rede. 
With mighty maces the bones they to-breste. 

He thurgh the thikkeste of the throng gan threste. 
Ther stomblen stedes stronge, and doun goth al.1 


This famous description of the scene of combat can never 


1) “Canterbury Tales.” 
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be done into modern English without losing its original 
power. When we read aloud this passage according to 
the medieval usage of pronunciation, which is entirely 
different from our present mode of pronunciation, how 
vividly and how clearly we can picture the real scene in 
our imagination! It would be very difficult indeed in the 
whole range of English poetry to find any passage where 
the words are more “cosin to the dede” than in this one. 


Hir litel child lay weping in hir arm, 

And kneling, pitously to him she seyde, 

‘Pees, litel scene, I wol do thee non harm.’ 

With that hir kerchef of hir heed she breyde, 
And over his litel yén she it leyde; 

And in hir arm she lulleth it ful faste, 

And in-to heven hir yén up she caste. 


The infinitely pathetic sentiment of the scene is admirably 
pictured with his sure sense of rhythm, using his own very 
simple, almost naive, diction. Moreover, this beautiful 
passage, though the whole story is taken from, and 
modeled on, a version of the story in French prose by 
Nicholas Trivet,? is entirely Chaucer’s own creation. The 
same plaintive melody is found in the following passage, 


‘My throte is cut un-to my nekke-boon,’ 
Seyde this child, ‘and, as by way of kinde, 
I sholde have deyed, ye, longe tyme agoon, 
But Jesu Crist, as ye in bokes finde, 

Wil his glorie laste and be in minde; 
And, for the worship of his moder dere, 

Yet may I singe “O Alma” loude and clere.’ 


This pathetic story of a small boy whose neck was cut 
by the Jews was taken from the favorite legend of the 
Middle Ages when the high virtue of Virgin Mary was 
enormously praised and worshipped. Here the rhythm 
has not only plaintive tone but also a slight swing tinged 
with religious ardor. Professor Kittredge truly says, - 
“There never was a better or more finished metrician. 
His sense of rhythm, indeed, is quite extraordinary.’? 

1) The manuscript of this story was printed by the Chaucer 
Society in 1872. 

2) G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer and His Poetry.” 
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Chaucer is especially happy when he humanizes his 
story. It is because he is gentle-hearted (in spite of his 
keen intelligence towards worldly things), and “the sen- 
timent of pity runs very quick through gentle heart,” 


‘That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte.’ 
‘Lo, pitee renneth sone in gentil herte.’ 


The sentiment expressed in these lines never leaves 
Chaucer’s mind; lines of this kind being some of the 
most favorite expressions with Chaucer, and they occur 
again and again. Notice the ever changing word rhythm 
according to the slightest change of sentiment in the 
Nonne Prestes Tale, one of the most perfect pieces of 
art in all his writings,—perfectly constructed and finish- 
ed to the last detail, although it is written in the comic 
and humorous vein, being a so-called mock heroic poem. 
On hearing Chauntcleer’s melancholy story of a bad 
dream he has had the night before, Pertelote, his mate, 
scolds his cowardice, and, quoting Cato as authority, dis- 
cusses the philosophy of dream and vision in a pedantic 
manner, giving advice to her husband as to the remedy 
for a dreamy night from her knowledge of herbs, and 
finally concludes: 


‘A day or two ye shul have digestyves, 

Of wormes, er ye take your laxatyves, 

Of lauriol, centaure, and fumetere, 

Or elles of ellebor, that groweth there, 

Of catapuce, or of gaytres beryis, 

Of erbe yve, growing in our yerd, that mery is; 
Pekke hem up right as they growe, and ete hem in. 
Be mery, housbond, for your fader kyn! 

Dredeth no dreem; I can say yow namore.’ 


These are surely the words of a hen! And later, flattered 
by the fox, the Chauntcleer begins to crow: 


This Chauntecleer stood hye up-on his toos, 
Strecching his nekke, and heeld his eyen cloos, 
And gan to crowe loude for the nones; 

And daun Russel the fox sterte up at ones, 
And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 

And on his bak toward the wode him beer, 
For yet ne was ther no man that him sewed. 
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What was the result? There was such a loud cry of 
“lamentacioun” of the hens,—the cry of lamentation as 
loud and piteous as when “Ilioun was wonne and Rom- 
ayns hadde brend Cartage,’ and when Nero burned the 
city of Rome! And the “sely widwe” and her two 
daughters quickly came out of the doors, 


And cryden, ‘Out! harrow! and weylaway! 
Ha, ha, the fox!’ and after him they ran, 

And eek with staves many another man; 
Ran Colle our dogge, and Talbot, and Gerland, 
And Malkin, with a distaf in hir hand; 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges 
So were they fered for berking of the dogges 
And shouting of the men and wimmen eke, 
They ronne so, hem thoughte hir herte breke, 
They yelleden as feendes doon in helle; 

The dokes cryden as men wolde hem quelle; 
The gees for fere flowen over the trees; 

Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees; 

So hidous was the noyse, a! benedicite! 
Certes, he Jackke Straw, and his meynee, 

Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 
Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille, 

As thilke day was maad upon the fox, 

Of bras they broghten bemes, and of box, 

Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe and pouped; 
And therwithal thay shryked and they houped; 
It semed as that heven sholde falle. 

Now, gode men, I pray yow herkneth alle! 


This is more than a poem; this is a picture. “It was ob- 
served in the last lecture that painting describes what the 
object is in itself, poetry what it implies or suggests. 
Chaucer’s poetry is not, in general, the best confirmation 
of the truth of this distinction, for his poetry is more 
picturesque and historical than almost any other.” Sure- 
ly Hazlitt is quite correct so far as his saying is concerned 
with the poetry of Chaucer. But he had not lived long 
enough to see the new ideals of painting with its impress- 
ionism, futurism, post-impressionism, .cubism and so 
forth! If he had, he could not have stated so easily the 
distinction between poetry and painting together with their 


1) W. Hazlitt, “Lectures on English Poets.” 
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principles! Be this as it may, Chaucer is essentially a 
poet-painter. 

The noyse of foules for to ben delivered 

So loude rong, ‘have doon and let us wende!’ 

That wel wende I the wode and al to-shivered. 

‘Come of!’ they cryde, ‘allas! ye wil us shende! 

Whan shal your cursed pleding have an ende? 

How shulde a judge eyther party leve, 

For yee or nay, with-outen any preve?’ 


The goos, the cokkow, and the doke also 

So cryden ‘kek, kek!’ ‘kukkow!’ ‘quek, quek!’ hye, 
That thorgh myn eres the noyse wente tho. 

The goos seyde, ‘al this nis not worth a flye! 

But I can shape hereof a remedye, 

And I wol sey my verdit faire and swythe. 

For water-foul, who-so be wrooth or blythe.’ 1 


This is one of the finest examples of his word-painting. 

Thus, all his verses flow just as smoothly and harmon- 
iously with the subject matter as a small rivulet, running 
peacefully and naturally along green banks in the mea- 
dows of May. Conscientious though he is, he is never 
unnatural, as we have seen by these examples. All his 
descriptions being perfect pictures, have clear dramatic 
objectivity. Each scene, whether it is character delin- 
eation of his personages, or mere description of landscape, 
or a dramatic scene of dialogues, is pictured with the 
precise touch of a conscientious artist. Fine sense of 
music, delicate taste for form, strong liking for display 
of vivid colors, conscientious preference for showing 
gaiety, all these things Chaucer inherited from France 
and Italy, for these characteristics were more or less 
alien to the original Anglo-Saxon race. On this point he 
is a strong contrast to Langland, who was truly Saxon 
into the core. Chaucer was more cosmopolitan. “Lang- 
land is a true English son, as true English as Chaucer ; 
even more so. One important characteristic is wanting 
in Chaucer: he is not insular; there is an admixture of 
French and Italian ideas in his mind; at bottom, no doubt, 
he is mainly English, still, there is something of a cosmo- 
politan tinge about him. 

1) “Parl. of Foules.” 
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“Langland is nothing if not insular ; he may even be said 
to be the typical insular; and one of the first on record. 
He is not a brother poet for continental poets; he will 
not be praised by Des Champs.”? With the appearance of 
Chaucer, we have for the first time a perfect method of 
expression by virtue of which poetry is privileged to be 
called an art. And ever since then, this art has been pol- 
ished by every poet till we have had such a great genius 
in versification as Tennyson, in whom the spirit of Lang- 
land is never absent. My work will not be done in vain, 
if I can show in this essay, imperfect though it may be in 
many respects, as clearly as possible the fundamental fact 
that the real poetic genius of England is concretely em- 
bodied in Chaucer and Langland. English poetry, as 
viewed from its spiritual and formal sides, is to be un- 
mistakably traced in these two poets. 

Now, to return to our present topic, it is quite certain 
that Chaucer adopted most of his verse forms and metres 
from the French, especially from Guillaume de Machault. 
Later, when he had acquainted himself with Italian lit- 
erature, he greatly improved his poetic forms with the 
study of the Italian models. From the day of his trans- 
lation of the Roman de la Rose, Chaucer was strongly 
indebted to Jean de Meun. Guillaume de Lorris, the 
writer of the first part of the Roman de la Rose, did not 
have so much influence on him as did Guillaume de 
Machault and Jean de Meun have on the formal and 
spiritual sides of Chaucer, respectively. Professor Root, 
speaking in this respect, writes: 

“To Jean de Meun, Chaucer’s debt is manifest. From 
him he learned the highly effective satirical method which 
he uses in the General Prologue of the Canterbury Tales 
and in the prologues of the Pardoner and the Wife of 
Bath; from him he borrowed many of his ideas, in partic- 
ular those which are tinged with radicalism and skep- 
ticism; still more important, he seems to have acquired 
from Jean de Meun that attitude of mind, that habit of 
thought, which became an integral part of his nature— 
the habit of looking at life from the standpoint of comedy, 


1) J. Jusserand, “Piers the Plowman.” 
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that curious blending of easy tolerance and biting sar- 
casm, which is saved only by the evident kindness of his 
soul from the charge of downright cynicism.”? And 
what was the influence of Italian authors on him? 
Professor Root continues, “From Boccaccio and the 
Italian Renaissance Chaucer received, as we have seen, an 
interest in individual humanity, a new and higher stan- 
dard of artistic form, and a great intellectual stimulus, 
not to mention the plots of two of his most important com- 
positions. Though Chaucer knew Virgil, and was not 
unacquainted with other Italian literature, classical an- 
tiquity appeared to him most strongly in the pages of 
Ovid. While drawing from his stories and _ illusions, 
Chaucer must have learned also some of Ovid’s ease and 
grace, his power of vivid description, his rich sensuous- 
ness of colour and form.” Thus, while he was large 
minded enough to adopt many foreign characteristics, he 
never lost his Anglo-Saxon temper for seriousness and 
philosophical speculation on the questions of life and 
human destiny. This Saxon temper of his found in 
Boethius a true friend and companion. Indeed, most of 
his views on life, most of his philosophical training, are 
based on the Consolation of Philosophy,—a work he him- 
self translated into English. Chaucer’s curious habit of 
mind, as I will examine later, never forgets to find 
occasions where questions of human destiny, of free will, 
and of fore-knowledge are discussed again and again. 
Certainly, this work of Boethius must have something in 
it which is peculiarly congenial to Anglo-Saxon nature. 
In the Anglo-Saxon period, King Alfred himself trans- 
lated it into Anglo-Saxon. And this popularity of 
Boethius’ work among English people, not to speak of its 
enormous popularity among the medieval people of 
European countries besides England, is, I believe, due 
to the seriousness of its general tone, a peculiar moodiness 
with a strong tendency towards the doctrine of Fatalism. 
This fatalistic tendency, which has a melancholy feature 
in it, must have been specially congenial to the English 
people, from whose spiritual life fatalistic melancholy 
1) R. K. Root, “The Poetry of Chaucer.” 
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is never separable. Especially the high minded ideals of 
Boethius, as they are perceived in his work, were just 
what the Anglo-Saxon people could appreciate. The 
Platonic belief of Chaucer,—that true nobility springs 
from greatness of soul, and that it is not a matter of 
social position nor wealth nor birth, but is essentially 4 
matter of nobleness of soul,—is derived from the teach- 
ings of Boethius. Though Anglo-Saxon melancholy is a 
very marked thing, the Anglo-Saxon is not a pessimistic 
race by nature. Even when their frame of mind is far 
gone into skeptic mood, they never become pessimistic. 
Indeed, when the skeptic tendency of mind is too strong 
with them, they almost invariably turn into a refuge or 
shelter which teaches them to take an attitude of sarcasm 
and satire: to take two of the most typical examples for 
an illustration of this fact, Swift and G. B. Shaw! Sure- 
ly Langland is one of these examples, too. All these 
men think that the society in which they live is absolutely 
imperfect; but they never abandon or despair of it for 
that reason. They continue to live in it, and attack it 
with bitter sarcasm and satire. If they were pessimistic, 
they would not act in this way. Why? Because, what 
use is there to attack a society which is hopelessly rotten? 
Let rotten society alone; let it perish as it rightly deserves. 
But they do not say so, because they are not pessimists: 
because they are optimists who believe in the ultimate 
goodness of human nature, of which society is a product. 

“English literature, to be sure, has always been unwill- 
ing to submit to any isolation from practical affairs of 
the moment. It has never retired as a fine art from the 
conflict of the day. But in no other preceding period 
have its energies been so constantly and so eagerly de- 
voted to the propaganda, discussion, and the influencing 
of the conduct of its readers. (Shakespeare stands some- 
what apart from the great social and religidus movement 
of the day,...) Some of them, indeed, seek refuge from 
the confused alarm of the present in the certitude of 
primitive Catholicism, and others in dream of a pagan 
hedonism; but in the main, they keep to the arena of 
discussion, to the market place where the public may be 
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addressed, and to the task of improving their own age.” 
So Professor Thorndike writes in his discussion of Eng- 
lish literature of the later nineteenth century. At the 
last part of this extract Professor Thorndike hints that 
both Newman and Pater are of those who were somewhat 
out of touch with the everyday practical world. But 
nobody would think both men pessimists, although it is 
true that they were a little disgusted at the social condition 
of the time. Yet, so long as one goes to Catholicism, 
and the other to Paganism, they can not be called pessi- 
mists. Pessimists are those who detest and shun the 
world itself, whether it is a world of Protestantism, or of 
Catholicism, or of Paganism. Take Matthew Arnold, 
for instance. He is a peculiarly contradictory man—a 
sort of victim of conservatism with old beliefs, and rad- 
icalism with the spirit of the new science. His melancholy 
and skepticism is an undeniable fact. And yet no one 
would dare to call him a pessimist because he has turned 
back from the society of his day and gone to Hellenism. 
If it is admitted that we can find the characteristics of a 
race in its general literature, we can surely deduce and 
know the real English characteristics ftom a minute ex- 
amination of the English literary production from the 
oldest time down to the present day. And this minute 
examination of English literature never reveals to us the 
English race as pessimistic. English people, though fun- 
damentally skeptic, melancholy, and fatalistic in a certain 
sense since the time of their Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
are never pessimists. ‘o it is with Langland and Chaucer. 
Pessimistic optimists! This is a funny combination of 
words. But it is just the epithet to describe the main 
feature of true Anglo-Saxon characteristics. “The ‘Con- 
solation of Philosophy’ is not a Christian work. But its 
~ author undoubtedly conformed to Christian worship, and 
was not unlearned in Christian teachings. He presents 
Pagan ethics from the standpoint of one impressed by the 
problems which Christianity had made prominent, for 
instance, that of the compatibility of human free will 
and God’s fore-knowledge. ... In easy, and attractive 
1) A. H. Thorndike, “Literature in a Changing age.” 
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modes of statement, the ‘Consolation of Philosophy’ sets 
forth ordinary, universally valid thoughts upon the un- 
certainty of fortune and the emptiness of its favours. 
Any man can think in its words. Moreover, there was 
in it much that Christians could interpret in a Christian 
way.”? Whether Boethius was a Christian or not, he 
was thought to be one by the people of the Middle Ages 
who made a saint of him! The teaching of Boethius 
was specially suitable to the age in which the human for- 
tune was looked upon to be (and actually was) very 
cruel under the feudal system. Chaucer himself had 
tasted the bitterness and unreliability of fortune as a 
protégé of John of Gaunt. He had much to suffer under 
the bitter struggle for power between Lionel of Clarence 
(afterward Edmund, Duke of York) and John of Gaunt 
(Duke of Lancaster). 

I have dwelled a little lengthily on Boethius because the 
influence of his teachings on Chaucer can never be ig- 
nored for the full understanding of Chaucer’s views on 
life. And all his writings are natural fruits from this 
one point,—his general habit of thought. 

I have stated that Chaucer always tries ‘to fit his words 
to the subject. Obeying this rule, he makes Franklyn say: 
(here Franklin is going to tell a story from some “‘lais of 
Britayne,” and asks the whole company to excuse his 
rudeness in the way of rhetoric because he is an unlearned 
man) 

‘But, sires, by-cause I am a burel man, 

At my biginning first I yow biseche 

Have me excused of my rude speche; 

I lerned never rethoryk certayn; 

Thing that I speke, it moot be bare and pleyn. 
I sleep never on the mount of Pernaso, 

Ne lerned Marcus Tullius Cithero. 

Colours ne knowe I none, with-outen drede, 
But swiche colours as growen in the mede, 
Or elles swiche as men dye or peynte. 
Colours of rethoryk ben me to queynte; 


My spirit feleth noght of swich matere. 
But if you list, my tale shal ye here.’ 2 
ee H. O. Taylor, “The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
ges.” ; 
2) “Canterbury Tales.” 
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_ Here the humour of Chaucer is sparkling. The fact 
itself that such a rude man as Franklin speaks about Par- 
nassus and Cicero is certainly a colour of rhetoric! Even 
a gentle hearted modern Parnassian could not refrain 
from smiling an understanding smile. Read the following 
words of the host to the Clerk, who is one of the most 
learned of the whole company,—a scholar and a student 
from Oxford. 


‘Telle us som mery thing of aventures; 

Your termes, your colours, and figures, 

Kepe hem in stoor til so be ye endyte 

Heigh style, as whan that men to kinges wryte.’1 


This is adequately addressed to a scholar indeed. Thus 
asked, the clerk obediently says “yes” to the host, and 
addresses the company, saying that he will tell a story 
from Petrarch: 


‘I wol yow telle a tale which that I 

Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 

As preved by his wordes and his werk, 

He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 

I prey to god so yeve his soule reste! 
Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 

Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke sweete 

Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye, 

As Linian dide of philosophye, 

Or lawe, or other art particuler; 

But deeth, that wol nat suffre us dwellen heer 

But as it were a twinkling of an yé, 

Hem bothe hath slayn, and alle shul we dyé. 
But forth to tellen of this worthy man, 

That taughte me this tale, as I bigan, 

I seye that first with heigh style he endyteth, 

Er he the body of his tale wryteth, 

A proheme, in the which discryveth he 

Pemond, and of Saluces the contree, 

And speketh of Apennyn, the hilles hye, 

That been the boundes of West Lumbardye, 

And of Mount Vesulus in special, 

Where as the Poo, out of a welle smal, 

Taketh his firste springing and his sours, 

That estward ay encresseth in his cours 

To Emelward, to Ferrare, and Venyse: 

The which a long thing were to devyse. 

1) “Canterbury Tales.” 
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And trewely, as to my jugement, 

Me thinketh it a thing impertinent, 

Save that he wol conveyen his matere: 
But this his tale, which that ye may here.’ 


Here, although Chaucer is expressing his opinion on 
rhetoric in the name of a clerk of Oxford, he does not 
forget to say a few words on his favorite theme of human 
destiny. Life is just like “a twinkling of an eye,” says 
Chaucer; and this is a fine simile. 

When the knight has finished his tale of Palamon and 
Arcite, the dead-drunk Miller would tell a noble tale “for 
the nones.” In spite of the host’s words the miller 
insists on telling a story of the Carpenter and his Wife. 
Then the Reve is indignant, thinking the story is specially 
intended to make a mockery of him. After a very vivid 
scene in dialogue which is superb, the miller is permitted 
to begin his story. Then Chaucer, always conscious of 
his art, apologizes to the reader for using rude express- 
ions and says he “‘can not help it because the miller is a 
rude fellow”: 


What sholde I more seyn, but this Millere 
He nolde his wordes for no man forbere, 

But tolde his cherles tale in his manere; 
Me thinketh that I shal reherce it here. 
And ther-fore every gentil wight I preye, 
For goddes love, demeth nat that I seye 

Of evel entente, but that I moot reherce 
Hir tales alle, be they bettre or werse, 

Or elles falsen som of my matere. 

And therfore, who-so list it nat y-here, 
Turne over the leef, and chese another tale; 
For he shal finde y-nowe, grete and smale, 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentillesse, 
And eek moralitee and holinesse; 

Blameth nat me if that ye chese amis. 

The Miller is a cherl, ye knowe wel this; 
So was the Reve, and othere many mo, 

And harlotrye they tolden bothe two. 
Avyseth yow and putte me out of blame; 
And eek men shal nat make ernest of game. 


This is the wisest apology, full of common-sense. 
“These are immoral tales of rude fellows, therefore, if 
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you gentlemen and ladies do not want to hear them, just 
shut your ears and let them alone. You can find else- 
where many good stories with plenty of moral and holi- 
ness in them. I am just plainly editing what these un- 
learned fellows tell. Therefore, please do not blame me 
for my writing; I have no intention to make evil.” Now, 
nobody can blame a man who excuses himself in this 
way. “Men shall not take a sport (or a pleasure-mak- 
ing) too seriously: we should always keep in our mind 
a clear distinction between a sport and a serious matter,” 
so says Chaucer. The last line of the above quotation is 
an admirable saying which clearly tells the attitude of 
Chaucer’s mind towards his whole stories as well as to 
life. This line is the key-note to understand Chau- 
cer’s character,—the character of a true man of the 
world. And Chaucer has apologized well beforehand, 
for these stories turned out to be most immoral stories, 
much like some of those of Boccaccio and Jy##. No 
one could try to tell them in modern English as they 
have been done by Chaucer without being blamed for an 
indecent act. It would be a matter for suppression for 
publication in Japan. 

I have proved how great a conscientious artist Chaucer 
is; and also proved that, in spite of his ever existing con- 
scientiousness, he is as natural as can be. ‘As a man of 
the world, he was interested in a great variety of things, 
but like Horace, without the deepest feeling. He never 
quite let himself go; if he becomes tragic or tender, he 
is likely to turn aside with a shrug and a smile. He iden- 
tifies himself with no one class of society; he stands apart, 
and views them all from his own point of vantage. When 
he exposes the abuses of the times, he is rather amused 
than indignant. ... He had no desire to reform the world, 
he merely strove to show it as it was. His attitude was 
just like that of Shakespeare or Moliére’s. We have long 
since abandoned the absurd notion that a definite didactic 
purpose was the controlling force in the composition of 
the plays of Shakespeare. We know, too, that while 
Moliére doubtless produced Tartuffe partly in order to 
strike hypocrisy, and L’Avare partly to expose avarice, his 
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genius was not confined with limits so narrow; his ulti- 
mate object was not to fulfill the function of a Bossuet 
or of a Rochefoucauld, but to show life in the large as 
he saw it in the brilliant and varied society of his day. 

“On the other hand, the personality of the author is 
far more in evidence in the works of Chaucer than in the 
plays of these great dramatists. In this respect, Chaucer 
is more like Thackeray, who constantly interrupts his 
narrative in order to interject his remarks in his own 
person.” This view of Professor Lawrence is quite 
correct, although there may be some one who doubts 
whether Chaucer was a mere observer or a social re- 
former. Though Chaucer never expressed openly his 
belief that he was a social reformer, it would be safely 
said that he had something of the social reformer in his 
veins, so long as he is classed as a humorous satirist. On 
the other hand, if he were asked whether he was a social 

- reformer, he would surely deny it instantly with positive 
firmness. But, who could not help being a bit of a social 
reformer in such a society as Langland depicted? 

Thus, Chaucer never forgets himself. He never loses 
himself. He is always the master of his feeling, emotion, 
and his expressions. Perhaps this is the reason why he 
could not reach a high sublimity such as has been reached 
by Dante. Probably this is the reason why he could not 
become a mystic nor seer like Langland and Dante; for 
these mystics, when they see visions, usually forget them- 
selves. Probably this is the reason why he could not 
write sublime tragedy,—a great tragedy always requiring 
a full play of passion on the part of the writer. To the 
sublime heights of tragedy Chaucer does not ascend. Of 
course, Troylus and Criysede is a love tragedy; but there 
are too numerous elements scattered loose in this work 
for it to be a great tragedy. Compare it with another 
love tragedy, Romeo and Juliet, one of the most perfect 
pieces of art written by Shakespeare. We can at once 
find the reason why Chaucer’s work could not be a great 
tragedy. On the other hand, if we see this work as a 
kind of novel with minute psychological analysis of char- 

1) W. W. Lawrence, “Medieval Story.” 
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acters, then we can call it one of the finest novels ever 
written. Andrew Lang had an opinion that “No modern 
novelist could treat the struggle of Criseyde with her 
passion more psychologically and more delicately, and 
more charmingly then Chaucer has done.”! Chaucer 
has more interest in the development of characters than 
in the story itself. This is the reason why there is lacking 
the something called dramatic climax in the plot; also 
this is the reason why we find passages of digression in 
Troylus and Criseyde. Moreover, there is a considerable 
difference between Chaucer’s conception of love and 
Shakespeare’s or the modern conception of it. Shakes- 
peare’s love is one built on a strong and free individuality, 
and his love has a strong will behind it; therefore there 
is a Sharp clash in his drama,—a clash of will being one 
of the most important elements for any great drama. On 
the other hand, Chaucer’s love is a mere conventional 
one,—the so called courtly love, a curious production of 
the institution of chivalry and knighthood tinged with a 
flavour of Platonism. The spirit of this love, mainly 
originated from the love stories of Ovid, and sung by the 
Troubadours, had made tremendous influence on the up- 
per class of medieval society. This love, unquestionably 
immoral in its fundamental nature, had also some virtuous 
sides,—-such as, for instance, the very high esteem in 
which the virtue of faithfulness was held. Almost all 
the literary productions of the later medieval ages have 
been more or less influenced by the idea of this courtly 
love,—its influence being observable till the Elizabethan 
ages. Thus, the love of Troilus for Criseyde is a conven- 
tional one, and can never be compared on the same level 
with that of Romeo for Juliet. In this work, Chaucer 
has combined two favorite motives of medieval story 
writings: viz., the love motive and the epic motive. The 
story of the destruction of Troy was very popular among 
medieval people. The Middle Ages practically knew 
nothing about Homer, and almost all they knew about 
Troy was from English, French, German, and Italian 
writers who had a tendency to neglect some characters 
1)Andrew Lang, “History of English Literature.” 
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and emphasize others which are not important in the 
original Homer. They did not like the Greeks saying they 
were heretics, and believed the tradition that the people 
of the western Europe were the descendants of the Tro- 
jans. Thus the Greeks who destroyed Troy were nat- 
urally their enemies. Chaucer’s Troylus and Criseyde is 
directly based on the Filostrato of Boccaccio, although 
actually the lines Chaucer borrowed from Boccaccio are 
only about one third of his total of 7240 lines. The 
original characters and plot have been much modified by 
Chaucer. Chaucer’s attitude to the story is very complex. 
To Boccaccio, the sentimentalist, the whole interest is very 
simple. His interest centers on one point where he can 
fully play on his sentiment ; viz., the pathetic scenes where 
unhappy love is described at the expense of all other 
things. On the other hand, Chaucer is wiser, because 
he knew that conventional love, if described only as such, 
would be very flat. His interest does not center only on 
unhappy love, but on a general view of life. Thus, he 
lingers rather leisurely, sometimes meditating on human 
destiny, standing on the philosophical teachings of 
Boethius, sometimes brooding over the psychological de- 
velopment of his characters and the subtle interplay of 
motive,—in all these revealing his peculiar Anglo-Saxon 
genius. I have no space here to compare his work with 
the Troilus and Cressida of Shakespeare; but simply say 
that Shakespeare, approaching the same theme “in a 
spirit of bitter cynicism and blackest pessimism,”? and 
changing the character of Criseyde entirely, can never be 
said to have been successful in this work. The infinite 
pathos of the scene, where the valediction of Criseyde is 
described, makes a remarkable contrast to the character 
of Shakespeare’s Cressida, 


But trewely, the story telleth us, 

Ther made womman more wo 

Than she, whan that she falsed Troylus. 
She seyde, ‘Allas! for now is clene a-go 
My name of trouthe in love, for ever-mo! 


1) R. K. Root, “The Poetry of Chaucer.” 
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For I have falsed oon, the gentileste 
That ever was, and oon the worthieste! 


‘Allas, of me, un-to the worldes ende, 

Shal neither been y-written nor y-songe 

No good word, for thise bokes wol me shende, 
O, rolled shal I been on many a tonge! 
Through-out the world my belle shal be ronge; 
And womman most wol hate me of alle. 

Allas, that swich a cas me sholde falle!’ 


These lines are written in the vein of Shakespeare. Yet 
what a great difference there is between the two Criseydes 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare! When we consider many 
other splendid works created by Shakespeare, we are a 
little perplexed how Troilus and Cressida could be written 
by Shakespeare in the manner in which we have it now. 
But even a great genius makes a blunder once in a while; 
as we truly say, “Even Kobo can not be expected to be 
always perfect in his penmanship or in phrasing!” 

One of the most interesting things in this work of 
Chaucer,—not to speak of the minute and admirable 
character delineation of Criseyde,—is the character of 
Pandarus. With his Polonius-like sermonizing and advice, 
and with his peculiar temperament of the man of the 
world, Pandarus leaves on us an unforgettable impression. 
Another noticeable thing is a marked fatalistic idea per- 
vading the poem, not to speak of the fate of Troilus,— 
the conception of this idea being obviously taken from 
Boethius. Indeed Fate dominates the whole poem. And 
here we find a peculiar Anglo-Saxonism. Even the sense 
of tragic love is sometimes over-shadowed by a conscious- 
ness of the unavoidable destiny of human misery. This 
is a feature never to be found in Filostrato. The closing 
of the poem by the prayer to the Christian God, with its 
tendency towards didactic and ethical idea, is unmistak- 
ably a stamp of Anglo-Saxonism. Even Chaucer, who is 
not Langland, is a true Saxon. Though he was greatly 
influenced by Italian literature, as represented by 
Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Dante, he never lost his own 
sense of sane judgment which he inherited from his 
Anglo-Saxon fathers. “Filostrato was the first realistic 
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picture of that Italian immorality, of that abandonment to 
voluptuous love, which is in direct antagonism to Dante’s 
chastity and Petrarch’s Platonism, a literary tone which, 
with the decay of religious ideals, was destined to become 
characteristic of the Italian genius, and which, five cen- 
turies later, the French realist Stendhal rediscovered and 
loved.””2 

The meditation of Troilus on fore-knowledge and free- 
dom of will, a problem which disturbed the medieval mind 
constantly, faintly heralds the coming of the spirit of the 
Renaissance with its complete liberation of individuality. 
Indeed in the time of Chaucer, the Renaissance had al- 
ready been quite ready for full bloom in Italy. Yes, this 
is a wonderful work of genius. “The Troilus is not mere- 
ly, as W. Rossetti styles it, the most beautiful long nar- 
rative poem in the English language: it is the first novel, 
in the modern sense, that ever was written in the world, 
and one of the best.”? 

Now, let me examine a litthe more Chaucer’s idea of 
Fate. Of course, as Professor Root says,° all the skep- 
tical, radical, and fatalistic tendencies in Chaucer should 
not be exaggerated too much, yet we can not be blind to 
the fact that Chaucer was attracted and fascinated much 
by fatalistic ideas throughout his life. “It (4. e. the 
thought that life, love, and happiness are all transitory) 
is an element in his nature; it beats in his heart, and flows 
in his vein, and catches in his throat, and hums in his 
head. All men are mortal, no doubt, but seldom do we 
find one in whom mortality is a part of his conscious- 
ness.’ 


Lo! Of the Spear-Danes in days long sped, 
Of the lord of that folk, have we heard the glory,4 


Thus begins the poem Beowulf. 


I have heard tell... 
J’ai souvent entendu conter... 


1) B. Legouis, “Geoffrey Chaucer” (English translation). 
2) G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer and His Poetry.” 

8) R. K. Root, “The Poetry of Chaucer.” 

4) Professor Child’s translation. 
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This is the favorite formula with the medieval authors 
for beginning a story. Sometimes enumerating the names 
of authorities, or sometimes simply saying “I have read 
somewhere,” or “TI have heard people say,” but never, 
“This is my original story.” Plagiarism was then 
accepted as a matter of course; it was not then regarded 
as a crime. In the same way Chaucer begins his admir- 
able poem, Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 


A thousand sythes have I herd men telle, 
That ther is joye in heven, and peyne in helle; 
And I acorde wel that hit be so; 

But natheles, this wot I wel also, 

That ther nis noon that dwelleth in this contree, 
That either hath in helle or heven y-be, 

Ne may of hit non other weyes witen, 

But as he hath herd seyd, or founde hit writen; 
For by assay ther may no man hit preve. 

But goddes forbode, but men shulde leve 
Wel more thing then men han seen with yé! 
Men shal nat wenen every-thing a lyé 

For that he seigh it nat of yore ago. 

God wot, a thing is never the lesse so 

Thogh every wight ne may hit y-see. 

Bernard the monk ne saugh nat al, parde! 


“Therefore we have to resort to the old books for the 
information of sundry kinds of stories. If these old books 
were lost we would lose the key of remembrance; there- 
fore we ought to love and honour these old books, ... ” 
This is a clever exposition of his standpoint, not only as 
a lover of books (Chaucer himself tells us he is a great 
lover of books) but also as a philosopher who has a 
special opinion of his own on the problems of life. A 
man who can write such lines is surely of a meditative 
nature. I will quote some passages at random where his 
meditative mood speculates on Fate. 

O sodeyn wo! that ever art successour 

To wordly blisse, spreynd with bitternesse; 

Th’ende of the joye of our wordly labour; 

Wo occupieth the fyn of our gladnesse. 

Herke this conseil for thy sikernesse, 


Up-on thy glade day have in thy minde. 
The unwar wo or harm that comth bihinde.1 


1) “Canterbury Tales.” 
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Here, not only expressing the mutability of worldly for- 
tune, Chaucer has become a moralist who preaches. 


... his olde fader Egeus, 

That knew this worldes transmutacioun, 
As he had seyn it chaungen up and doun, 
Joye after wo, and wo after gladnesse; 
And shewed hem ensamples and lyknesse. 

‘Right as ther deyed never man,’ quod he, 
‘That he ne livede in erthe in som degree, 
Right so ther livede never man,’ he seyde, 
‘In al this world, that som tyme he ne deyde. 
This world nis but a thurghfare ful of wo, 
And we ben pilgri.aes, passinge to and fro; 
Deeth is an ende of every worldly sore.’2 


This comparison of human life with a pilgrimage was 
very common among medieval people. “The conception 
of the human life as a pilgrimage, with heaven our home, 
has always been popular, but was specially so in a time 
when the Renaissance had not yet taught men to see the 
dignity and worth of the present life in the flesh.”? 


Paraventure in thilke large book 

Which that men clepe the heven, y-writen was 
With sterres, whan that he his birthe took, 
That he for love shulde han his deeth, allas! 
For in the sterres, clerer than in glas, 

Is writen, god wot, who-so coude it rede, 

The deeth of every man, withouten drede.2 


Of course, this conception or belief that the stars have 
human destiny in their hands was derived from the theory 
of astrology. To what extent Chaucer believed in the 
teaching of astrology we can not definitely know, but it 
is quite certain that he had a great interest in it, seeing 
his translation of the Astrolable. Besides, his inborn 
nature was, it seems to me, much attracted by this 
teaching; and it is clear from his writings that he 
had a great interest in scientific matters. Langland 
expressed his suspicious opinion about this teaching 
in his Piers the Plowman. Chaucer’s attitude to it is a 
peculiar and cautious one. Although he does not de- 


1) H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann, editors, “Social England.” 
2) “Canterbury Tales.” 
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nounce it as expressedly as Langland, we can see his 
attitude very clearly in the “Chanouns Yemannes Tale.” 
There he shows himself to be a little inclined to disbelieve 
such things as alchemy (and astrology may be taken as 
one art belonging to the same category), although he does 
not openly condemn it. His attitude is that of a cautious 
and clever observer. Especially the following three lines 
most clearly tell his attitude not only to this particular 
art, but also to more general human affairs on earth: 


For who-so maketh god his adversarie, 
As for werken any thing in contrarie 
Of his wil, certes, never shal be thryve. 


On the other hand, Langland, as social reformer, must 
have felt many of the evils of the practice of this art by 
low charactered fortune-tellers ; because he does not seem 
to have denounced the study of this art as a higher 
science. Be that as it may, the general belief in the 
teaching of astrology was very strong among medieval 
people. Let me turn to our topic. 


But worldly joye may nat alway dure 
To Januarie, ne to no creature. 
O sodeyn hap, o thou fortune instable, (Auctor.) 
Lyk to the scorpioun so deceivable, 
That flaterest with thyn heed when thou wolt stinge, 
Thy tayl is deeth, thurgh thyn enveniminge. 
O brotil joye! o swete venim queynte! 
O monstre, that so subtilly canst peynte 
Thy yiftes, under hewe of stedfastnesse, 
That thou deceyvest bothe more and lesse!1 


This is one of the rare examples where he gives a little 
more free vent to his passion than he is usually accus- 
tomed to do. 
This fatalistic idea makes him express a mild indigna- 
tion towards the fickleness of human hearts: 
‘O stormy peple! unsad and ever untrewe! 
Ay undiscreet and chaunging as a vane, 


Delyting ever in rumbel that is newe, 
For lyk the mone ay wexe ye and wane; 


1) “Canterbury Tales,” 
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Ay ful of clapping, dere y-nogh a jane; 
Your doom is fals, your constance yvel preveth, 
A ful greet fool is he that on yow leveth!’ 1 


And again, in a little cynical vein: 


Allas! ye lordes, many a fals flatour 

Is in your courtes, and many a losengeour, 
That plesen yow wel more, by my feith, 
Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow seith. 
Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye; 

Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye.1 


These may or may not be expressions of a part of his 
real experiences under the service of John of Gaunt, the 
Duke of Lancaster. It is an undeniable fact that Chaucer 
must have prospered or suffered according to the degree 
of favour in which John of Gaunt was held in the Court 
or in the Commonwealth. 

I will not take the trouble to quote all his utterances 
of this kind; they are innumerable. Probably this fatalis- 
tic idea became with Chaucer a habit of mind and, as 
Professor Kittredge says, became an inborn nature. His 
mood is never in a sad or pathetic vein in these utterances, 
—these utterances which should be melancholy by their 
proper nature. Indeed, not only is Chaucer never sad, 
but sometimes he seems to be inclined towards an hed- 
onistic tendency. From fatalism he does not go to pessi- 
mism, but seems to develop a hedonistic doctrine from 
it! Let me examine the following quotation, 


But god it woot, ther may no man embrace 
As to destreyne a thing, which that nature 
Hath naturelly set in a creature. 

Take any brid, and put it in a cage, 
And do al thyn entente and thy corage 
To fostre it tendrely with mete and drinke, 
Of alle deyntees that thou canst bethinke, 
And keep it al-so clenly as thou may; 
Al-though his cage of gold be never so gay, 
Yet hath this bird, by twenty thousand fold, 
Lever in a forest, that is rude and cold, 
Gon ete wormes and swich wrecchednesse, 


1) “Canterbury Tales,” 
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For ever this bird wol doon his bisinesse 
To escape out of his cage, if he may; 
His libertee this brid desireth ay. 

Lat take a cat, and fostre him wel with milk, 
And tendre flesh, and make his couche of silk, 
And lat him seen a mous go by the wal; 
Anon he weyveth milk, and flesh, an al, 
And every deyntee that is in that hous, 
Swich appetyt hath he to ete a mous. 

Lo, here hath lust his dominacioun, 
And appetyt flemeth discrecioun.1 


(I remember that I have read either in Japanese or 
Chinese classics the same theme treated in the same way, 
although I can not at this moment recall thé name of the 
book. Or, it may be that I have read it in some fairy tale.) 
Now, compare this passage with the three lines I quoted 
a short time ago. What shall we think about these pas- 
sages? Shall we take Chaucer for a hedonist, or for a 
man who believes in the instinctive principle—the prin- 
ciple we called in Japan Hon-nd man zoku shugi or 
Biteki-seikwatsu nearly fifteen years ago and which had 
some vogue then? Or, shall we take him merely as a 
man of the world who has tasted every thing bitter and 
sweet on earth? 

Here is another passage which treats the same theme: 


Men loven of propre kinde newfangelnesse, 

As briddes doon that men in cages fede. 

For though thou night and day take of hem hede, 
And strawe hir cage faire and softe as silk, 
And yeve hem sugre, hony, breed and milk, 

Yet right anon, as that his dore is uppe, 

He with his feet wol spurne adoun his cuppe, 
And to the wode he wol and wormes ete; 

So newfangel been they of hir mete, 

And loven novelryes of propre kinde; 


No gentillesse of blood (ne) may hem hinde. 

So ferde this tercelet, allas the day! 

Though he were gentil born, and fresh and gay, 
And goodly for to seen, and humble and free, 
He saugh up-on a tyme a kyte flee, 

And sodeynly he loved this kyte so, 


1) “Canterbury Tales,” 
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That al his love is clene fro me ago, 

And hath trouthe falsed in this wyse; 
Thus hath the kyte my love in hir servyse, 
And I am lorn with-outen remedye!1 


On reading this passage, we can clearly see the true 
attitude of Chaucer’s mind to life. Now, we know that 
he is a keen observer of life. Chaucer’s rarely keen in- 
telligence is happily combined with humorous cynicism. 
All these hedonistic passages tinged with a flavour of la 
fin de siécle are but a production of a sane and common- 
sense intellect of Anglo-Saxon blood. But the basic idea 
underlying these passages is the belief in fatalism. We 
know this from a quotation from Boethius which Chaucer 
places just before my last quotation. Also we know it 
from the context of this quotation, which clearly says 
that inborn nature can never be altered, however changed 
it may look for some moments once ina while. M ttsugo- 
no tamashié hyakumadé! And this inborn nature is 
governed by Fate! To Chaucer’s thought, fatalism is 
inseparably connected with hedonism or instinctivism. 
How this idea of fate is akin to the hedonistic belief in 
Chaucer will be seen from the following passage in which 
the true nature of love is discussed by Franklin: 

Love wol nat ben constreyned by maistrye; 
Whan maistrye comth, the god of love anon 
Beteth hise winges, and farewel! he is gon! 
Love is a thing as any spirit free; 
Wommen of kinde desiren libertee, 


And nat to ben constreyned as a thral; 
And so don men, if I soth seyen shal. 


This is a fine statement of the doctrine of freedom of 
love. “Love is as free as spirit: it knows no master. 
By nature women desire liberty and entire freedom of 
their conduct ; and so do men too, if I were to tell the 
truth,” so writes Chaucer. This is clearly a hedonistic 
idea ‘which has a strong tendency towards immorality. 
But Chaucer is not Boccaccio. The Anglo-Saxon sense 


of sanity is ever awake in him. Listen to the lines which 
follow: 


1) “Canterbury Tales.” 
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Loke who that is most pacient in love, 

He is at his avantage al above. 

Pacience is an heigh vertu certyn; 

For it venquisseth, as thise clerkes seyn, 
Thinges that rigour sholde never atteyne. 
For every word men may nat chyde or pleyne. 
Lerneth to suffre, or elles, so moot I goon, 
Ye shul it lerne, wher-so ye wole or noon. 
For in this world, certein, ther no wight is 
That he ne dooth or seith som-tyme amis. 
Ire, siknesse, or constellacioun, 

Wyn, wo, of chaungunge of complexioun 
Causeth ful ofte to doon amis or speken. 

On every wrong a man may nat be wreken, 
After the tyme, moste be temperaunce 

To every wight that can on goveraunce. 


Thus the Anglo-Saxon ethical sense praises highly the 
virtue of patience. We know Chaucer had already writ- 
ten that infinitely pathetic story of Patient Griselda. And 
patience is one of the most necessary virtues to the be- 
liever in fatalism. 

As a champion of the freedom of love and hedonistic 
belief, we can not leave the Wife of Bath unnoticed. 
She is decidedly immoral, and even sensual; but we have 
much interest in her simple nature and frank manner of 
speech. Her eloquence is incomparable. “Christ never 
taught me to wed just once.” Thus exclaiming, she 
praises the wedded life, saying: 


‘But wel I woot expres, with-oute lye, 
God bad us for to wexe and multiplye.’ 


Of course, she has here the Bible as her authority, but 
the general tone of her discussion is unquestionably sen- 
sual and impious. She is wholly hedonistic in her char- 
acter. But what she says is always to the point, as well 
as clever. Though coarse, uncultured, and immoral, she 
is shrewd, sociable, and has much common sense. Thus, 
she shamelessly tells the company all about her experiences 
with her five dead husbands, and frankly says that she 
will marry a sixth husband if a candidate is found! 
Her eloquent discussion on many subjects can not be 
easily matched. Every time I read this tale in Chaucer’s 
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work, I always think of her as the forefather (shall I say 
foremother?) of the so-called blue-stockings of England. 
She is the pioneer not only of the blue-stockings of the 
seventeerith century, but also of those militant suffra- 
gettes headed by Mrs. Pankhurst. Admirable is her dis- 
cussion of the principle of democracy : 


‘But for ye speken of swich gentillesse 

As is descended out of old richesse, 
That therfore sholden ye be gentil-men, 
Swich arrogance is nat worth an hen. 
Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 
Privee and apert, and most entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can, 

And tak him for the grettest gentil man.’ 


Eleven lines directly after this passage, a quotation 
from Dante is inserted as an authority. Again the follow- 
ing: 


‘Eek every wight wot this as wel as I, 
If gentilesse were planted naturelly 
Un-to a certeyn linage, doun the lyne, 
Privee ne apert, than wolde they never fyne 
To doon of gentilesse the faire offyce; 

They mighte do no vileinye or vyce. 

Tak fyr, and ber it in the derkeste hous 
Bitwex this and the mount of Caucasus, 
And lat men shette the dores and go thenne; 
Yet wol the fyr as faire lye and brenne, 
As twenty thousand men might it biholde; 
His office naturel ay wol it holde, 

Up peril of my lyf, til that it dye. 

Heer may ye see wel, how that genterye 

Is nat annexed to possessioun, 

Sith folk ne doon hir operacioun 

Alwey, as dooth the fyr, lo! in his kinde. 
For, god it woot, men may wel often finde 
A lordes sone do shame and vileinye; 
And he that wol han prys of his gentrye 
For he was boren of a gentil hous, 

And hadde hise eldres noble and vertuous, 
And nil him-selven do not gentil dedis, 
Ne folwe his gentil auncestre that deed is, 
He nis nat gentil, be he duke or erl; 

For vileyne sinful dedes make a cher!l!’ 
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As I have said already, this Platonic belief of Chaucer, 
that true nobility or gentleness is not a matter of social 
class, but of greatness of soul, is a belief drawn from the 
teachings of Boethius. 

From the modern standard, the Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
logue is very immoral beyond question. The Milleres 
Tale, The Reves Tale, and The Marcantes Tale are all 
as immoral as this Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale. 
Some passages of these stories are frankly sensual, and 
are decidedly against the sense of decency of modern 
people. But we must not be too severe on this point. The 
mind of the medieval people was not as delicate as ours. 
Besides, as the Wife of Bath plainly explains: 


‘But yet I praye to al this companye, 
If that I speke after my fantasye, 

As taketh not a-grief of that I seye; 
For myn entente nis but for to pleye.’ 


All are for pleasure’s sake. The whole company is in- 
tended for holiday-making. We should not take the 
pleasure-making too seriously. Immoral though all these 
stories are, Chaucer’s writings never give us an impression 
of moral decadence, such as we feel on reading some of 
the Italian and French literary productions. In Chaucer’s 
writings, there is always a sane and high-minded serious- 
ness, such as we find also in Langland,—and I have al- 
ready called attention to this point in the last chapter. 

“The eighteenth century had sanity without poetry; 
the nineteenth had poetry without sanity; Chaucer, like 
the great Greeks, combined both. 

“We turn to Chaucer not primarily for moral guidance 
and spiritual sustenance, nor yet that our emotions may 
be deeply and powerfully moved; we turn to him rather 
for refreshment.’ 

This is a plain explanation of the whole situation. 

When we turn to the side of Chaucer’s witty sarcasm 
and cynicism, we are surprised at his raarvelous power 
of description coupled with the keenest observation. Es- 
pecially when he describes the corruption of the church 


1) R. K. Root, “The Poetry of Chaucer.” 
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people, his mild (I say mild because he never uses the 
sharp and bitter method of Langland) ironical way of 
exposing their wrongdoings is certainly admirable and 
irresistible. Let me quote just one or two passages: 


‘By this gaude have I wonne, yeer by yeer, 
An hundred mark sith I was Pardoner, 
I stonde lyk a clerk in my pulpet, 
And whan the lewed peple is doun y-set, 
I preche, so as ye han herd bifore, 
And telle an hundred false japes more. 
Than peyne I me to strecche forth the nekke, 
And est and test upon the peple I bekke, 
As doth a dowve sitting on a berne. 
Myn hondes and my tonge goon so yerne, 
That it is joye to see my bisinesse. 
Of avaryce and of swich cursednesse 
Is al my preching, for to make hem free 
To yeve her pens, and namely un-to me. 
For my entente is nat but for to winne, 
And no-thing for correccioun of sinne. 
I rekke never, whan that they ben beried, 
Though that her soules goon a-blakeberied!’ 


The Pardoner continues, 


‘I wol nat do no labour with myn hondes, 
Ne make baskettes, and live therby, 
Because I wol nat beggen ydelly. 

I wol non of the apostles counterfete; 

I wol have money, wolle, chese, and whete, 
Al were it yeven of the povrest page, 
Or of the povrest widwe in a village, 
Al sholde hir children sterve for famyne. 
Nay! I wol drinke licour of the vyne, 
And have a joly wenche in every toun. 


By god, I hope I shal yow telle a thing 
That shal, by resoun, been at your lyking. 
For, though myself be a ful vicious man, 

A moral tale yet I yow telle can, 

Which I am wonte to preche, for to winne. 
Now holde your pees, my tale I wol beginne.’ 


What is remarkable here is that Chaucer does not describe 
the pardoner’s wicked deeds; instead, he makes the par- 
doner himeslf tell his own sins. This method is just the 
reverse to that of Langland, who himself vehemently 
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blames the evil doings of the clergy. Although once in 
a while Langland, too, makes some of the rogues confess 
their sins (as in the Passus where the seven deadly sins 
are described), but his descriptions are entirely different 
and are not to be compared with Chaucer’s. What is 
more interesting here is the fact that the Pardoner is 
conscious of his own sins, and frankly tells us “I am a 
vicious man.” Here the Pardoner is speaking for all 
classes of the corrupted clergy. I think I need not quote 
further to illustrate this point—these passages are abun- 
dant in Chaucer. 

The general prologue to the Canterbury Tales is a per- 
fect genre picture with its Friar whose pronunciation is 
lisped in a way children sometimes have: 


Somewhat he lipsed for his wontownesse, 
To make his English swete up-on his tonge; 
And in his harping, whan that he had songe, 
His eyen twinkled in his heed aright, 

As doon the sterres in the frosty night. 


(Notice the wonderful rhythm, as well as the keen and 
ironical observation, in the latter half of this quotation.) 


With a “pour Person of a toun,” holy and pious; and a 
“Wit” from some place near Bathe with her scarlet stock- 
ings on; and a physician who has very scanty knowledge 
of the Bible; and a Franklin, a rich epicurean; and a 
lawyer, who is the busiest man under the sun “and yet 
he seemed bisier than he was’’; and a student of Oxford, 
a poor scholar but rich in his knowledge; and a merchant 
with “a forked beard” who is so dignified that “ther wiste 
no wight that he was in dette”; and a monk whose pleas- 
ure entirely lies in hunting; and a gentle prioress who 
speaks French “ful neatly and properly” ; and a Somnour 
with his fire-red face dreadful to see; and a jolly pardoner 
who can sing lovely “Come hither to me my dear love”; 
and a young and lusty “Squyr” with his father,a noble and 
“worthy knight”; and yoeman, cook, shipman, carpenter, 
miller, and several others, not to mention our host of the 
Tabard Inn, a perfect man ofthe world ;—with all these, 
almost all classes of the fourteenth century England rep- 
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resented, Chaucer shows his marvelously keen sense of 
observation to the last detail. With his down-cast eyes, 
Chaucer never overlooks any detail which makes his 
picture vivid and individual. See the detailed and 
finished description of the Prioress. Nothing escapes his 
delicate sense of observation. This wonderful faculty is 
far beyond the ordinary man of genius. 

The rare faculty of keen 6bservation, endowed with 
unmatched skill of description, has made Chaucer a born 
dramatist. Indeed the dramatic presentation of every 
scene of his stories is one of the supreme features of his 
writings. Besides the countless dramatic passages in all 
the stories which are very vivid and admirable, especially 
noticeable is the highly dramatic quality of all the short 
passages which serve to link the stories, under the name 
of various prologues. All these passages are essentially 
dramatic in their nature. For instance, to take only one 
or two examples, how admirable is the scene of the quar- 
rel of Reve and Miller, or that unforgettable dispute be- 
tween Somnour and Frere over the speech of the Wife 
of Bathe. Both scenes are skilfully handled in a very 
vivid dramatic way. His dramatic genius has almost 
equaled that of Shakespeare. Both were perfectly men 
of the world. Both were broad-minded enough to see 
life in its widest and most varied manifestations. All 
these characteristics are especially valuable gifts to a cre- 
ative dramatic genius. Chaucer did not write any drama 
because his age was not yet ripe for drama. Yet we feel 
already in his writings a faint prophecy of the coming of 
the great Shakespeare. 

Chaucer’s keen sense of observation is also noticeable 
in many perfect lines filled with his own “colors of 
rhetoric,” scattered here and there in the whole body of 
his writings. Let me pick out a few examples: 


And ever, whyl that oon hir sorwe tolde, 
That other weep, as she to water wolde, 


She wept as if she would become water! Again, 
...for ay as bisy as bees 
Ben they [wommen], us sely men for to deceyve, 
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The slakke skin aboute his nekke shaketh, 
Why! that he sang; so chaunteth he and craketh, 


A wyf is goddes yifte verraily, 

Alle other maner yiftes hardily, 

As londes, rentes, pasture, or commune, 
Or moebles, alle ben yiftes of fortune, 
That passen as a shadwe upon a wal. 


Lat me nat lyk a worm go by the weye. 


This is one of the finest similes to express the feeling of 
nakedness. 


And though your grene youth flour as yit, 
In crepeth age alwey, as stille as stoon, 


What a vivid personification! 
And kiste hir swete, and chirketh as a sparwe. 


This Somnour in his stiropes hye stood; 
Up-on this Frere his herte was so wood, 
That lyk as aspen leef he quook for yre. 


We feel as if we see the actual scene before our eyes: the 
Somnour was so angry that he shook like an aspen-leaf ! 


His herte bathed in a bath of blisse; 


Peraventure ther may falle oon or two 
Doun of his hors, and breke his nekke atwo. 
Look which a seuretee is it to yow alle 
That I am in your felaweship y-falle, 

That may assoille yow, bothe more and lasse 
Whan that the soule shal fro the body passe. 


What a witty and cunning way to sell a Pardon or Indul- 
gence! (This is another example of the method by which 
Chaucer presents the corruption of the clergy.) 


For as the lomb toward his deeth is brought, 


We say in Japan, “RPI 5|d> 4 & EDI ¢ ”! 


But sooth is seyd, gon sithen many yeres, 
That ‘feeld hath eyen, and the wode hath eres.’ 
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We say, Kabé ni mimi ari! 


As doon thise loveres in hir queyte geres, 
Now in the croppe, now doun in the beres, 
Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle, 


Tho chaungen gan the colour in hir face; 
Right as the hunter in the regne of Trace, 
That stondeth at the gappe with a spere, 
Whan hunted is the leoun or the bere, 

And hereth him come russhing in the greves, 
And breketh bothe bowes and the leves, 


A little differeut is the following beautiful passage, full 
of pathos: 


She blesseth hir, and with ful pitous voys 
Un-to the croys of Crist thus seyde she, 
“O clere, o welful auter, holy croys, 

Reed of the lambes blood full of pitee, 
That wesh the world fro the olde iniquitee, 
Me fro the feend, and fro his clawes kepe, 
That day that I shal drenchen in the depe. 


“Victorious tree, proteccioun of trewe, 

That only worthy were for to bere 

The king of heven with his woundes newe, 

The whyte lamb, that hurt was with the spere, 
Flemer of feendes out of him and here 

On which thy limes feithfully extenden, 

Me keep, and yif me might my lyf t’amenden.” 


The following is another passage written in a very 
realistic vein and full of dramatic objectivity. Even 
the most realistic realist of modern literature can not 
beat Chaucer easily. It is quite reasonable that this pas- 
sage has been so much admired by many great critics: 


“Thomas,” quod he, “god yelde yow! ful ofte 
Have I up-on this bench faren ful weel 

Here have I eten many a mery meel”; 

And fro bench he droof awey the cat, 

And leyde adoun his potente and his. hat, 
And eek his scrippe, and sette him softe adoun. 


What a skillful visualization of the scene! The whole 
atmosphere is perfectly presented before our eyes by 
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the three last lines. I am inevitably reminded of one of 
those warm Japanese Autumnal days (koharu-hiyori) 
with a cat basking in the mellow sunshine on a cushion 
in a cozy corner of a sunny veranda! 

Another interesting passage is the following one from 
the House of Fame, a poem which owes something to 
Dante for the narrative method different from that of 
the conventional French dream-vision. The spirit under- 
lying the poem, too, shows the influence of Dante on 
Chaucer: 


With that I [i. e. Chaucer] gan aboute wende; 
For oon that stood right at my bak, 
Me thoughte, goodly to me spak, 
And seyde: “Frend, what is thy name? 
Artow come hider to han fame?” 
“Nay, for-sothe, frende!” quod I; 
“T cam noght hider, graunt mercy! 
For no swich cause, by my heed! 
Suffyceth me, as I were deed, 
That no wight have my name in honde.” 1 


How could Chaucer aspire for fame when he already 
knew that nothing lasts forever? Had he not already 
read in Dante Oderigi’s discourse on the vanity of worldly 


fame? 
... The noise 
Of the worldly fame is but a blast of wind, 
That blows from diverse points, and shifts its name, 
Shifting the point it blows from2... 


I have already shown how the description of nature 
stands in English literature; and how the Old English 
poets were more skilled in the description of nature in its 
more wild and rugged aspects than in its milder sides. 
In Chaucer, the case is quite the contrary; he is happiest 
when describing the merry and milder sides of nature. 
Let me quote a few passages illustrating his genius in 
this respect. Chaucer’s descriptions of nature far more 
surpass those conventional ones faithfully observed by 
the French trouveres and the English romances translated 


1) “The House of Fame.” 
2) “Purgatorio” (Cary’s translation). 
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from the French. Even when he is describing the usual 
feast of May morning, he has a particular way of his own 
to approach the subject. His conception and the way 


of its execution are entirely original. 


A garden saw I, ful of blosomy bowes, 

Upon a river, in a grene mede, 

Ther as that swetnesse evermore y-now is, 
With floures whyte, blewe, yelowe, and rede; 
And colde welle-stremes, no-thing dede, 

That swommen ful of smale fisshes lighte, 

With finnes rede and scales silver-brighte. 


On every bouzh the briddes herde I singe, 
With voys of aungel in hir armonye, 
Som besyed hem hir briddes forth to bringe;1 


This passage has a bit of the flavour of an Italian garden 


because it is taken from “Teseide.” 


And this was, as the bokes me remembre, 
The colde frosty seson of Decembre. 

Phebus wex old, and hewed lyk latoun, 
That in his hote declinacioun 
Shoon as the burned gold with stremes brighte; 
But now in Capricorn adoun he lighte, 
Wher-as he shoon ful pale, I dar wel seyn. 
The bittre frostes, with the sleet and reyn, 
Destroyed hath the grene in every yerd.2 


And this was on the sixte morwe of May, 
Which May had peynted with his softe shoures 
This gardin ful of leves and of floures; 


Th’odour of floures and the fresshe sighte 
Wolde han maad any herte for to lighte 
That ever was born, but-if to gret siknesse, 
Or to gret sorwe helde it indistresse; 

So ful it was of beautee with plesaunce.2 


The vapour, which that fro the erthe glood, 
Made the sonne to seme rody and brood; 
But nathelees, it was so fair a sighte 

That is made alle hir hertes for to lighte, 
What for the seson and the morweninge, 
And for the foules that she herde singe; 
For right anon she wiste what they mente 
Right by hir song, and knew al hir entente.2 


1) “The Parl. of Foules.” 
2) “Canterbury Tales.” 
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Bright was the day, and blew the firmament, 
Phebus of gold his stremes doun hath sent, 
To gladen every flour with his warmnesse.1 


And so bifel, whan comen was the tyme 

Of Aperil, whan clothed is the mede 

With newe grene, of lusty Ver the pryme, 
And swote smellen floures whyte and rede, 
In sondry wyses shewed, as I rede, 

The folk of Troye hir observaunces olde, 
Palladiones feste for to holde.2 


And for the newe blisful someres sake, 
Upon the braunches ful of blosmes softe, 
In hir delyt, they turned hem ful ofte, 
And songen, “blessed by seynt Valentyn! 
For on his day I chees yow to be myn, 
Withouten repenting, myn herte swete!” 3 


Chaucer is a great lover of nature: 


And Zephirus and Flora gentilly 

Yaf to the floures, softe and tenderly, 

Hir swote breth, and made hem for to spede, 
As god and goddesse of the floury mede; 

In which me thoughte I mighte, day by day, 
Dwellen alwey, the joly month of May, 
Withouten sleep, withouten mete or drinke. 
A-doun ful softely I gan to sinke; 

And, leninge on myn elbowe and my syde, 
The longe day I shoop me for to abyde, 

For nothing elles, and I shal nat lye, 

But for to loke upon the dayeseye, 

That wel by reson men hit calle may 

The “dayesye” or elles the “ye of day,” 

The emperice and flour of floures alle.3 


Chaucer’s love of nature culminates in the following pas- 
sage in which he tells us that when Spring comes, although 
he is greatly fond of reading more than anything else, 
he will throw away all books and go to the field: 


1) “Canterbury Tales.” 
2) “Troylus and Criseyde.” 
3) “The Legende of G. W.” 
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Save, certeynly, when that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules singe, 
And that the floures ginnen for to springe, 
Farwel my book and my devocioun! 

Now have I than swich a condicioun, 
That, of alle the floures in the mede, 
Than love I most these floures whyte and rede, 
Swiche as men callen daysies in our toun. 


And whan that hit is eve, I renne blyve, 
And sone as ever the sonne ginneth weste, 
To seen this flour, now it wol go to reste, 

For fere of night, so hateth she derknesse! 
Hir chere is pleynly sprad in the brightnesse 
Of the sonne, for ther hit wol unclose. 

Allas! that I ne had English, rhyme or prose, 
Suffisant this flour to preyse aright!1 


Chaucer deplores that he is not skilled enough either in 
verse or in prose writing to praise the beauty of daisies! 
And he so perfect in versification! Just think of it! 
Indeed he is a very modest poet. 

Last of all, but not least, it would be very hard to find 
a verse which describes the advent of Spring more aptly 
and beautifully than the verse at the beginning of the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. The true spirit of 
Spring runs through the lines. Aptly observes Mr. Ward: 

“When he (1. e. Chaucer) went forth on these April 
and May mornings, it was not solely with the intent of 
composing a roundelay or a marguerite; but we may be 
well assured, he allowed the song of the little birds, the 
perfume of the flowers, and the fresh verdure of the 
English landscape, to sink into the very old soul. For 
nowhere does he seem, and nowhere could he! have been, 
more open to the influence which he received into him- 
self, and which in turn he exercised, and exercises, upon 
others, than when he was in fresh contact with nature. 
In this influence lies the secret of his genius ; in his poetry 
there is life.”? Although he is cosmopolitan, and although 
he has much of the gaiety of the Celt, he is nevertheless 
a true son of merry England. 


1) “The Legende of G. W.” 
2) A. W. Ward, “Chaucer.” 
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The more we read Chaucer’s writings, the more we are 
surprised at his versatility. But, most of all, he is a born 
metrician. He is the true father of English poetry, when 
viewed from the formal side of the verse-making. Most 
of his verse composition belong to either one of the fol- 
lowing three classes: 

1. The octo-syllabic couplet. 

2. The rime royal. 

3. The heroic couplet. 
Needless to say, the last two kinds of verse form were 
introduced to England by Chaucer for the first time. The 
popularity of the third form in England has been, and is, 
as great as the famous stanzaic system known as blank 
verse. As a conscientious artist, Chaucer is the fore- 
father of such poets as Spenser, Keats, and Tennyson, to 
mention a few on whom his influence is specially marked. 

Shakespeare was one of the least inventive poets, and 
so was Chaucer. The greatness of Chaucer does not lie 
in his power of invention, instead it lies in the way in 
which he uses all his materials. “Chaucer seems to me 
to have been one of the most purely original poets, as 
much so in respect of the world that is about us as Dante 
in respect of that which is within us. There had been 
nothing like him before, there has been nothing since. 
He is original, not in the sense that he thinks and says 
what nobody can ever think and say again, but because he 
is always natural, because, if not always absolutely new, 
he is always delightfully fresh, because he sets before us 
the world as it honestly appeared to G. Chaucer, and not 
a world as it seemed proper to certain people that it 
ought to appear.”* 

In concluding this chapter, let me quote the following 
two passages : 

“But the race, which requires picturesque and vivid 
images of its highest faith, hope and thought, comes to 
its poets, like the human child, and says ever and ever— 
‘tell me a story: tell me a story about myself.” And the 
poet tells the race a new story about itself—like the 
mother of Marius when she told him of the ‘white bird he 

1) J. R. Lowell, “Chaucer” (in his “Literary Essays”). 
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must bear in his bosom across the crowded market place 
—his soul.’... The question the race asks, in this Myth 
(s. e. the Titan Myth), is ‘what is most divine in me? 
. . . what is the god in me’—and Shelley answers, it is 
all-enduring and all-forgiving love toward all; and Herder 
answers that it is reason, Keats that it is beauty, Goethe 
that it is liberty, and Hugo that it is immense triumphant 
toil; and each in giving his answer tells the story of the 
old gods and the younger gods, and the wise Titan who 
knew yet other gods that should come.”? So Chaucer told 
his stories to the Englisch people of the fourteenth century. 

“Langland, though he is, like Chaucer, a true English- 
man, that is, a blending of the Celto-Latin and Germanic 
races, had more in him of the latter. The English have 
sprung from the union of these two races, and in most of 
them, a fusion of the two elements has taken place; the 
result being the average English character. But, among 
those distinguished by a genius rising above the common 
level, we soon perceive, as a rule, whom they take after. 
All children of a family have in their veins blood of both 
parents; but some resemble the father and others the 
mother. Langland, in spite of the practicaf nature of his 
judgment, belongs most to the race which had the deepest 
and especially the earliest knowledge of tender, passionate 
and mystic aspirations, and which lent itself most willing- 
ly to the lulls and pangs of hope and despair, the race of 
Anglo-Saxon. Chaucer represents more the lucid ener- 
getic practical race of the latinized Celts, with their love 
of logic, and fondness for straight lines. They both in 
their works symbolise, by their light and shadows, and 
an alternate play of sun and clouds, all that splendid Eng- 
lish literature which was dawning before their eyes... ”? 

Thus, Langland and Chaucer, by their peculiar char- 
acteristics, truly represent the two sides of English 


1) G. E. Woodberry, “The Torch.” 
2) J. Jusserand, “Piers the Plowman.” 
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poetic genius. A great English poetry has been, is, and 
will always be created from the combination of these two 
kinds of genius. 

In the remaining chapters, I will examine, very briefly 
and casually, how these two sides of the English poetic 
genius are being manifested in several modern poets. 


LV 
EDMUND SPENSER 


I QUOTED, at the end of the first chapter, a few passages 
from two medieval English poems: Pearl, and Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight. For various reasons, 
these two poems occupy very important positions in the 
history of English poetry. In the one, the spirit of ex- 
alted religious aspiration has been embodied with a rare 
skill of metrical harmony, which is beautiful as well as 
picturesque; in the other, the high ideal of moral sense 
has been presented in a form which has swinging rhythm 
and melody. Thus, these two poems, combining in a 
certain way the characteristics of both Langland and 
Chaucer, have been destined to be, as it were, the herald 
of an Elizabethan poet par excellence;—with the Ro- 
mantic picturesqueness and the chivalrous gallantry, these 
two poems have prophesied the. appearance of the Ferie 
- Queene, a last stronghold of medievalism: Romance and 
Chivalry. It is very interesting to note that while the 
two medieval poems, as has been seen, stand on the 
threshold of modern English poetry, Faerie Queene, 
a great Renaissance poem, should stand lingering on the 
border line of medieval and modern times, reluctantly 
stepping towards the modern world of intellectual 
awakening. Just as these two poems, Pearl and Gawain, 
are modern in the fullest sense of the term, so the poem 
of Spenser is medieval in its general tone and sentiment. 
The Faerie Queene is essentially a poem of a land of 
dream and lotus-eater. Nevertheless, Spenser is no more 
a poet of the fourteenth century than Langland is one of 
the Elizabethan era. The conflict of humanism and med- 
ievalism, the final triumph of the former of which has 
been shown in the great Elizabethan dramas, moulded 
the genius of Spenser in the pattern of both the moral 
philosophy of Aristotle and the teachings of Platonism. 
If the Divina Commedia is the synthesis of medieval cul- 
ture, so the Ferie Queene, though on a smaller scale, has 
preserved for us the larger part of European culture of 
the Renaissance as it was experienced by Spenser. 
122 
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Professor Woodberry, discussing the subject, says that 
Spenser has depicted and preserved a dying culture: 
‘Here appears most clearly the fact which I emphasize, 
that the Ferie Queene depicts and contains a receding 
world, a dying culture; for it is to be born in mind that 
to Spenser and his early readers those things were not 
then so remote ; Medievalism was as near to him as 
Puritanism is to us, and the thought, method, aims, lan- 
guage and imagery of the Renaissance as near as the 
Revolution is to us.”1 And again, “Why do we read 
Spenser? Because his poem is the flower of long ages; 
because you command in it as in a panorama the poetical 
tradition of all the great imaginative literature in the 
previous centuries, classical, medieval and Renaissance.” 
Thus, Spenser is a recorder of human culture from Greek 
civilization down to the time of the Renaissance. Spenser, 
with Gray and Milton, was the most learned of the Bri- 
tish poets. He was overwhelmed, so to speak, with the 
varieties and vastness of his own knowledge; and tried 
to array in order a complexity of material in his poems. 
As the Renaissance is very complex in its features, so is 
Spenser’s poetry. We are confronted with many great 
questions in trying to understand Spenser’s poetry 
thoroughly. Keeping in view all these grave questions as 
they are inseparably connected with the study of the poet 
of the Ferie Queene, I will discuss only a few character- 
istics of him which seem to me to have specia! relation 
to my present study. This brief study, it will be seen, is 
only a partial presentation of his varied features, all of 
which are not to be neglected in a fuller study of Spenser. 
In the poems of Spenser, we have for the first time 
in England truly great poetry, perfect in its form and 
brilliant and serious in its subject matter. In Spenser 
we see the fine combination of the two sides of the 
English poetic genius as they have been represented 
by Chaucer and Langland. The fine sense of beauty of 
form and the exquisite art of the technique of poetry 
in Spenser were inherited by him from Chaucer. On the 
other hand, he is more akin to Langland in his spirit and 
4) G. BE. Woodberry, “The Torch.” i 
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ideals. Clothed in the luxurious beauty, splendid display, 
and the verdant garden of dreamland, his poetry has an 
object (as Spenser conceived and expressed it in the 
Ferie Queene), which is the protection, the salvation, and 
the glorification of the human soul. Under the influence 
of Italy, and in the garb of Chaucer, Spenser lived in the 
spirit of Langland. Thus, this poet of poets is a true 
production of typical Anglo-Saxon genius, the study of 
which is my present object. Moreover, besides being the 
true heir to Chaucer and Langland, Spenser, as a son of 
the brilliant Renaissance age, underwent the influence of 
Italian literature as it was represented by Ariosto, Tasso, 
and Ficino, the last of whom was an expounder of the 
Platonic doctrine of love. ‘The Italian influence on 
English literature was thus twofold. On the one hand, 
it taught the value and beauty of artistic form in poetry, 
and introduced new poetic models; on the other, it gave, 
so to speak, the raw material from which the Elizabethan 
dramatists drew the subject matter of their inspiration.’ 
What was the nature of the Italian influence on Spenser? 
“Ariosto’s influence on Spenser was merely, on the form 
of the poem. ... The one poet was the Puritan Platonist 
of the English Renaissance inheriting the tradition of 
medieval allegory; the other was a child of the sixteenth 
century of Italy, the contemporary of Machiavelli and 
Aretino. The one was anxious to present the perfect 
gentleman in virtuous and gentle discipline, concerned 
alone with his moral qualities; the other wished merely 
to amuse, serious only in his artistic conscience. Art 
was thus the common bond uniting them; it drew Spen- 
ser toward Italy, and made his’ greatness as a poet shine 
in the austerity and purity off his spirit, presented with 
the beauty of his art.’? 

We can clearly see Spenser’s object in writing the 
Ferie Queene in his letter written to Sir Walter Raleigh 
concerning it, “ ... The general end therefore of all 
the booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in 
vertuous and gentle discipline: Which for that I conceived 


1) Lewis Einstein, “The Italian Renaissance in England.” 
2) Lewis Einstein, “The Italian Renaissance in England.” 
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shoulde be most plausible and pleasing, being coloured 
with an historical fiction, the which the inost part of men 
delight to read, ... 

“To some, I know this Methode will seem displeasant 
. . . But such, me seeme, should be satisfiede with the 
use of these days, seeing all things accounted by their 
showes, and nothing esteemed of, that is not delightfull 
and pleasing to commune sense. . . . So much more prof- 
itable and gratious is doctrine by ensample, then by rule.” 
Here, in this letter of Spenser, we can vividly see one 
feature of the Elizabethan era. The question as to what 
constitutes a gentleman was discussed among the living 
problems of the age. Almost the same question about the 
true quality and virtue of gentleness as it had been dis- 
cussed by Chaucer’s Wife of Bathe was again disputed 
then as a vital problem. 


True is, that whilome that good Poet sayd, 

The gentle minde by gentle deeds is knowne: 

For a man by nothing is so well bewrayd 

As by his manners; in which plaine is showne 

Of what degree and what race he is growne: 

For seldome seene a trotting Stalion get 

An ambling Colt, that is his proper owne: 

So seldome seene that one in basenesse set 

Doth noble courage shew with curteous manners met. 
(Faerie Q., bk. VI. canto III:1.) 


Here is a plaintive echo of the dying ipstitution of chiv- 
alry, according to the rules of which a courteous manner 
was one of the most prized virtues. People believed 
the saying true that primitive human nature was not 
polite by nature, therefore it must be polished and refined 
by rule and discipline. Hence there was a need of some 
kind of instruction book treating of this theme, for which 
purpose, more or less primarily, Spenser wrote the 
Ferie Queene. The Elizabethan age, an age of transi- 
tion, had a curious mixture of vulgarity and refinement. 
“No man can read the Ferie Queene ard be anything but 
the better for it. Through that rude age, when maids of 
honour drank beer for breakfast. and Hamlet could say a 
gross thing to Ophelia, he passes serenely abstracted and 
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high, the Don Quixote of poets. Whoever can endure 
unmixed delight, whoever can tolerate music and painting 
and poetry all in one, whoever wishes to be rid of thought 
and to let the busy anvils of the brain be silent for a time, 
let him read in the Ferie Queene. There is the land of 
pure hearts ease, where no ache or sorrow of spirit can 
enter, * 

And again, “The stripping of Duessa, in Canto VIII, by 
the perfect knights, Arthur and Red Cross, an outrage 
viewed by approving Una, is an unwitting testimony to 
the coarseness of Elizabethan manners.”? This coarse- 
ness of manners is most remarkable in contrast with the 
well-known traditional act of wit and refinement of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The age was an age of youth, full of 
vitality, and it was so near to the spirit of medievalism 
that the people were not yet entirely free from the old 
vulgarity. 


Therewith she spewd out of her filthie maw 

A floud of poyson horrible and blacke, 

Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets raw, 

Which stunck so vildly, that it forst him slacke 
His grasping hold, and from her turne him backe. 
Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 

With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke, 
And creeping sought way in the weedy gras: 

Her filthie parbreake alle the place defiled has. 


That detestable sight him much amazde, 
To see th’unkindly Impes, of heaven accurst, 
Devoure their dam; on whom while so he gazd, 
Having all satisfide their bloudy thurst, 
Their bellies swolne he saw with fulnesse burst, 
And bowles gushing forth: well worthy end 
Of such, as drunke her life, the which them nurst! 
Now needeth him no lenger labour spend, 
His foes have slaine themselves, with whom he should con- 
tend. 
(®. Q., bk. L canto I:3X '& XXVE) 


This is a brutal realism which would do credit to Lang- 
land. And this is from the pen of the poet of Prothal- 
1) J. R. Lowell, “Spenser” (in his “Literary Essays’). 


2) A. A. Jack, “A Commentary on the Poetry of Chaucer 
and Spenser.” 
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amion! Indeed medievalism still survives in Spenser’s 
time. Another example which shows that Spenser was 
not wholly out of the influence of medievalism is, Canto 
IV of Book I of the Ferie Queene where the house of 
Duessa is described with its inevitable seven deadly sins 
personified—a favorite theme with medieval men of 
letters. Reading this passage in parallel with the kin- 
dred passage of Piers Plowman shows us how near Spen- 
ser is to the poet of Piers Plowman. The comparison of 
the two passages is a good study of poetical rhythm. 
Spenser’s sense of rhythm is exquisitely and unsurpass- 
ingly expressed in the sweeter and milder sides of his 
poetic treatment; yet, none the less, we find in this 
passage his supreme gift which is easily adopted to the 
object not congenial to his original sense of poetic 
exercise. In the second canto of the same book we find 
the following passage which Langland or any Anglo- 
Saxon might be proud to call his own. 


... He, tumbling downe alive, 
With bloudy muoth his mother earth did kis, 
Greeting his grave: his grudging ghost did strive 
With the fraile flesh; at last it flitted is, 
Whether the soules doe fly of men that live amis. 


This rude and coarse characteristic of the age was one of 
the result of moral chaos. “A moral chaos often reigned 
in man’s being and vice was entangled inextricably with 
virtue. 

“Probably in no age did the elemental forces of good 
and evil fight with greater energy than the sixteenth cen- 
tury for the domination of man’s soul. Or rather, never 
did the two forces make closer compact with each other 
whereby they might maintain a joint occupation of the 
human heart. Men who were capable of the noblest acts 
of heroism were also capable of the most contemptible 
acts of treachery.” This chaos was due, to mention one 
of many causes more or less important, to the downfall 
of the power of the Papacy. “The passing of the uni- 
versal reverence, or respect, or fear or apprehension, in 


1) S. Lee, “Great Englishmen of the 16th Century.” 
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which Europe had held the Papacy, had contributed to 
them (i. e. the breaking and loosening of men’s ideas).”* 
The center and the moving factor of the Renaissance was 
Italy. And the Italian Renaissance had both flowery and 
black sides, beautiful and ugly at the same time. “Life 
in that southern land seemed like a blossoming plant 
with petals deep of dye and rich in floating perfume; like 
a flame swift, delicate and aspiring. 

“But there was a dark side to this Italian Renaissance. 
The Church and the world had alike too much forgotten 
that true humanism includes a noble morality. In Rome, 
at the heart of Christendom were fraud, avarice, ambi- 
tion, violence, foul living, effeminacy. And the Church 
possessed no monopoly of vices. A tendency to material- 
ism in philosophy coincided in point of time with a prac- 
tical cynicism as to what is most spiritual in human con- 
duct and character. Sensuality was elaborated into an 
art. The immorality of the Italians, says Mr. Symons, 
making just distinction, was not of beasts; it rather re- 
sembled that of devils.”? 

Such was a phase of the character of the Italian Re- 
naissance. The English Renaissance, as a branch of this 
great movement, could not but resemble the original one 
in its main features. On the religious side, however, 
the English people produced Puritanism. But it was, as 
Sidney Lee aptly says, “the fruit of a compromise be- 
tween the old conception of faith and the new conception 
of reason.” And naturally, as a mere compromise, it did 
not have power enough to control the spiritual life of the 
people of the time. The old faith could not escape to be 
an object of the critical temper of the age, which had 
been introduced with the “intellectual and physical revela- 
tion the Renaissance had imposed on man’s mind.” Amid 
this state of confusion, “some essayed the subtle task of 
paying simultaneous allegiance to the two opposing 


: 1) H. O. Taylor, “Thought and Expression in the 16th Cen- 
ury.” 


2) E. Dowden (in his essay in Grosart’s edition of Spenser’s 
works, Vol. I.). ; 
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forces”: viz, the belief in the old Catholicism and the 
belief in the new enlightened thought of the Renaissance. 
“Protestantism; in the garb in which it won its main tri- 
umph, was the contribution of Germany to the spiritual 
regeneration of the sixteenth century and a Teutonic 
cloudiness of sentiment overhung its foundations.” Al- 
though this spiritual regeneration could not have attained 
a supreme triumph for some time, nevertheless it had an 
unmistakable influence on the literature of the time. 
“The solemnity of Hebraism and Hellenic love of beauty 
and form—these are met notably in the great literature 
of the sixteenth century England.” And this was the 
result of compromise. 


Now, Spenser was a Protestant and unti-Roman, and 
had lived, since his earlier days, among many Puritans. 
But his theological adherence was not of a strict nature. 
He seems to have preferred to be more or less free both 
in his theological and his intellectual domain. As a result 
we do not find many religious elements in him, as is the 
case with many of his contemporaries. It is so with 
Shakespeare, too. Shakespeare has no religion in him. 
But we must not think Spenser ignored religion entirely 
(as Shakespeare seems to us to have done). Although 
Spenser did not, like Milton, write his poems with religion 
as the main motive, nevertheless we know from internal 
evidence, that Spenser did not ignore it, at least when 
writing his poems. 


And is there care in heaven? And is there love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 

That may compassion of their eviles move? 
There is: else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men then beasts. But O! th’exeeding grace 

of Highest God that loves his creatures so, 

And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying Pursuivant 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant! 
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They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, 

And their bright Squadrons round about us plant; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward: 

O! why should Hevenly God to men have such regard? 
(F. Q., bk. II. canto VIII:1-2.) 


We must not take this merely as the beautiful imagery 
of a poet. 


“Feare nought,” then saide the Palmer well aviz’d, 
“For these same monsters are not these in deed, 
But are into these fearfull shapes disguiz’d 
By that same wicked witch, to worke us dreed, 
And draw from on this journey to proceed.” 
Tho, lifting up his vertuous staffe on hye, 
He smote the sea, which calmed was with speed, 
And all that dreadful Armie fast gan flye 
Into great Tethys bosome, where they hidden lye. 
(F. Q., bk. II. canto XITI:26.) 


Nor should this passage, where the power of religion is 
symbolized, be taken as conventional or rhetorical form 
of expression. Here again we see Spenser not entirely 
free from Medievalism. 

But, in the Elizabethan Age, religion was only a dim 
figure in the mind of the people. They had more im- 
portant things, as it seemed to them then, to think and 
do. “The broad currents of English popular sentiment 
were in Shakespeare’s plays, which drew their themes 
from pride of nationality and ardors of martial loyalty 
or equally martial feudalism, and fram all the lust and 
pride and energy of the last half of the sixteenth century. 
... The time of Elizabeth, and of Henry VIII as well, 
was not religious in the sense of other-worldly. It was 
entranced by the delights of living. With the Elizabeth- 
ans, religion was an adjunct and a regulation of social 
life. As an institution it ignored the recesses of the soul. 
The Church of England was adjusted both to the royal 
government and to the structure of English society. Its 
polity, ritual and doctrine agreed with the social and 
economid relation among the nobility, gentry and people. 
... It did not hamper the free human development of the 
open-minded, or defect the intellectual progress of the 
thoughtful. It shed no light upon the flowering of the 
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lyric and dramatic genius of Elizabethan England.” 
This was the actual condition of religion in the age of 
Elizabeth. It is quite natural that we had such a great 
dramatist as Shakespeare who had no interest in the other 
world; his interest mainly centered in this actual world. 
Of course, sometimes he approaches the world which is 
not our own, but then he does so in a mood either poetical 
or philosophical, and never in a religious vein, By tem- 
per and mood, Shakespeare was essentially philosophical, 
not a bit religious. For instance, the general impression 
we get from reading of Loves Labours Lost is mainly of 
a philosophical nature. It is so with his other works. 
In the person of Coleridge we find this philosophical re- 
flection of Shakespeare to a marked degree. This temper 
or mood of Shakespeare fairly represents the general sen- 
timent of the Elizabethan people. Thus, we can no more 
call that era religious than we can the Renaissance age 
of Italy. In the same way, we can no more call the Ferie 
Queene a religious poem than we can call it a political 
poem. To do so would be a sheer mistake, We should 
not forget to regard it primarily as a piece of art; and 
what a great piece of art it is! Even if Spenser did 
compose it with an ethical meaning and purpose, as he 
confesses he has done, our attitude toward it, critical or 
otherwise, should be always a literary one: that is, we 
should always treat it as a piece of poetic work so long 
as we hold Spenser as a poet, and not as a philosopher, 
ethical teacher, or political propagandist. 

When we see the Ferie Queene as a piece of art, what 
is the most characteristic feature of the poem? Nothing 
but beauty. It is a splendid poem in a garb of supreme 
beauty. Not only beauty is the garb of the poem,) but it 
is also the motive underlying the whole poem,—the beauty 
which is in communion with the ultimate One, the su- 
preme Soul. As the Divina Commedia is a grand monu- 
ment in praise and glorification of the virtue of one 
Beatrice, so all Spenser’s poems, in some way or other, 
are songs sung in praise of Beauty. By glorifying 

1) H. O. Taylor, “Thought and Expression in the 16th Cen- 
tury.” 
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Beauty, Spenser has done an incomparable service to 
the glory of English poetry. With Chaucer, Spenser 1s 
the father of the English esthetic poets. “It is seldom 
that the artistic nature appears in the English race; it be- 
longs rather to the Southern peoples, and especially to 
Italy; but when it does arise in the English genius, and 
blends happily there the original moral spirit which is a 
more constant trait—especially when it blends with the 
Puritan strain, it seems as if the young Plato had been 
born again.’ 

Now, I will discass very briefly Spenser’s conception of 
beauty in connection with his poems. Needless to say, 
it comes from the theory of love of Plato. According to 
Plato, love is the first step by which to reach and realize 
the complete purgation of the soul through the medium 
of beauty. Love, at first, contemplates the personal and 
intellectual beauty in a human individual; then passes 
through the contemplation of material and intellectual 
beauty considered universally and abstractly, and by this 
contemplation the soul becomes conscious of its dignity 
and is converted so that a spiritual death and regeneration 
follow; and finally, the light of the beautiful being 
received into the soul, the discovery, or rather re-dis- 
covery, of the beautiful, the true and the good results 
in the complete purgation of soul.? Thus, it will be seen 
that the Platonic idea of love is sexless; and Spenser, as 
a firm believer in the Platonic doctrine, has embodied this 
conception in his poetry. On the other hand, we should 
not forget the influence Spenser received from Neopla- 
tonism and Ficino, the greatest representative of Italian 
Platonism during the Renaissance. The followers of the 
later Platonism have confused Plato’s ethics with Plo- 
tinus’ esthetics. As the result of this, the teaching of 
Neoplatonism has become less intellectual and more hu- 
mane compared with the original teachings of Plato. 
This is one of the reasons why Spenser’s poems, despite 


1) G. BE. Woodberry, “The Torch.” 

2) J. C. Collins, “Greek influence on English Poetry.” 

8) J. S. Harrison, “Platonism in English Poetry in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries.” 
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the treating of love which is sexless and intellectual in its 
fundamental nature, never give us any feeling of coldness. 
Yet, “with a purity like that of thrice-bolted snow, he 
(i. e. Spenser) had none of its coldness. He is, of all 
our poets, the most sensuous, using the word as Milton 
probably meant it when he said that poetry should be 
simple, sensuous, and passionate.”! Also we have to note 
that Neoplatonism was concerned with the soul’s immor- 
tality, and having somewhat affiliated with mysticism, 
seemed to approach the doctrine of the Christian ethics.? 
Some of the mystic elements in Spenser, even though 
they may be pagan in their general tone, are probably 
originated from the teaching of Neoplatonism. This is 
one of the evidences that the teachings of Platonism and 
Neoplatonism, as they are expounded from the Dialogue 
of Plato and the Enneads of Plotinus, were familiar to 
the poets of the Elizabethan Age “‘in its relation to Chris- 
tian doctrine and the passion of the romantic love.’ 
No doubt Spenser was a poet of Mysticism. “But 
whatever may have been Spenser’s religious opinions 
(which do not nearly concern us here), the bent of his 
mind was toward a Platonic Mysticism, a supermandane 
sphere where it could shape universal forms out of the 
primal elements of things, instead of being forced to put 
up with their fortuitous combinations in the unwilling 
material of mortal clay.”* So long as Plato is a mystic 
in his ultimate philosophical speculation (for Plato’s 
speculation in his Jdea is, in its ultimate point, of entirely 
mystic nature, transcending human reasoning and intel- 
lect), and so long as Spenser is a disciple of Plato, the 
mysticism in Spenser can not be denied nor ignored. 
Moreover Spenser, a man of the Renaissance though he 
is, primarily belongs, in his love of symbols, to the Mystic 
school of medieval poets such as Langland and Dante. 


1) J. R. Lowell, “Spenser” (in his “Literary Essays”). 

2) H. O. Taylor, “Thought and Expression in the 16th Cen- 
tury.” ‘ 

3) See the closing chapter of J. S. Harrison’s “Platonism in 
English Poetry in the 16th and 17th Centuries,” 

4) J. R. Lowell, “Spenser,” 
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The idea of the Holy Church, the excellence of the Card- 
inal and Christian virtues, the seven deadly sins, the temp- 
tations of the flesh_—all drawn from: the Scholastic the 
ology—are vividly pictured by Spenser in curious com- 
bination with the ethical philosophy of Plato and Aris- 
totle. There are two kinds of mysticism, as Professor 
John Erskine once aptly said, the main characteristic of 
the one being the “relaxation of our sensation,” while that 
of the other is ‘concentration, creation, and accumeration 
of our sensation.” Dante illustrates the latter kind of 
mysticism; and Homer belongs to the former; and so 
does our poet of the Ferie Queene. Of course, almost 
all the great poets have a bit of mysticism in them. And 
this is quite natural. Our life itself is a mystery; and any 
great poet whose vision is large and deep enough to cover 
the whole universe, spiritual and material, can not be 
otherwise than a mystic in some feature. Is there not 
much of the mystic vein, as well as the philosophical, in 
Shakespeare, who wrote The Tempest in the last stage of 
his life? But I need not go further, as this is not the 
place to discuss mysticism in general. My present pur- 
pose has been to argue and prove that Spenser had much 
of the mystic elements in him. “Again, this life is a thing 
of mystery. However clear we may try to make life, 
however positive in mind we are and armed against il- 
lusions, it still remains true that mystery envelops life. I 
do not mean the mystery of thought, of the unknown, but 
the mystery of life itself. Spenser conceives this mystery 
as the action, friendly or inimical, of a spiritual world 
round about him, a supernatural world; and he renders 
it by means of enchantment.”? It is clear that this view 
of Professor Woodberry on Mysticism is a bit different 
from the general conception of Platonic Mysticism, yet 
it expresses excellently one feature of the Mysticism of 
Spenser. 

Now, to the ancient Greeks, beauty consisted in har- 
mony, symmetry, and measure,—‘“nothing to excess, 
everything in measure.” “The idea of beauty and pro- 
portion is brought into the domain of ethics through their 

1) G. E. Woodberry, “The Torch,” 
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identification of the good with the beautiful, so far as we 
can describe it. The perfect man is the man who lives 
to the full with his whole nature perfectly harmonized in 
fullest symmetry.”? The humaneness of this teaching was 
found to be very congenial to the temper of the Re- 
naissance. It teaches, as is clear enough, the full libera- 
tion of individuality. It recommends a free exercise of 
the individual whole under the sole guidance of the idea 
of beauty. Of course here lies some danger, because 
Our aspiration for beauty may be easily misunderstood 
and misapplied to the everyday conduct; the immoral 
element of the Italian Renaissance explains this fact 
strongly. 

Professor Collins cites the ‘following words from 
Sappho: “He who is beautiful, so far as we can discern, 
is good, and he who is good will immediately be also 
beautiful.” Moreover, according to Plato, the beautiful 
is completely identical with truth. “Spenser is so 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of that fundamental 
idea of Platonia ethics, that truth and beauty are iden- 
tical, that he shows their union in the character of 
Una, in whom, as her name signifies, they are one.”? 

Thus, under the sway of Plato, the passion for beauty 
became a dominant power to Spenser. Now, let us see 
how Spenser’s sense of beauty and the idea of love and 
the philosophical doctrine of Plato and Aristotle are ex- 
pressed in his poems. Spenser’s belief in the Platonic 
doctrine of love is clearly expressed in the following 
passages from An Hymne in Honour of Beaute: 


Ah! wither, Love! wilt thou now carrie mee? 


That as I earst, in praise of thine owne name, 

So now in honour of thy Mother deare, 

An hunourable Hymne I eke should frame, 

And, with the brightnesse of her beautie cleare, 

The ravisht hearts of gazefull men might reare, 

To admiration of that heavenly light, ; 
From whence proceeds such soule-enchanting might. 


1) J. C. Collins, “Greek Influence on English Poetry.” 
2) J. S. Harrison, “Platonism in English Poetry in the 16th 


and 17th Centuries.” 
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Therto do thou, great Goddesse! Queene of Beauty, 
Mother of Love, and of all world’s delight, 
Without whose soverayne grace and kindly dewty 
Nothing on earth seems fayre to fleshly sight, 
Doe thou vauchsafe with thy love-kindling light 
T’illuminate my dim and dulled eyne, 

And beautifie this sacred Hymne of thyne. 


Then, after describing the temporal beauty which “passe 
away, like to a sommers shade,” the poet goes on, to say 
that there is another, and true, love which is eternal: 


But ah! beleeve me there is more then so, 

That workes such wonders in the minds of men; 
I, that have often prov’d, too well it know, 

And who so list the like assayes to ken, 

Shall find by tryall, and confesse it then, 

That Beautie is not, as fond men misdeeme, 
And outward shew of things that onely seeme. 


For that same goodly hew of white and red, 

With which the cheekes are sprinckled, shal decay, 
And those sweete rosy leaves, so fairly spred 

Upon the lips, shall fade and fall away 

To that they were, even to corrupted clay: 

That golden wyre, those sparckling stars so bright, 
Shall turne to dust, and lose their goodly light. 


But that faire lampe, from whose celestial ray 
That light proceedes, which kindleth lovers fire, 
Shall never be extinguisht nor decay; 

But, when the yvitall spirits doe expyre, 

Unto her native planet shall retyre; 

For it is heavenly borne and cannot die, 

Being a parcell of the purest skie. 


This is a beautiful expression of the Platonic doctrine; 
the pathos of the inevitable decay of temporal fairness is 
contrasted with the real shining heavenly beauty which is 
eternal. Then, a few stanzas below, 


Therefore wher-ever that thou doest behold 

A comely corpse, with beautie faire endewed, 
Know this for certaine, that the same doth hold 
A beauteous soule, with fair conditions thewed, 
Fit to receive the seeds of vertue strewed; 

For all that faire is, is by nature good; 

That is a sign to know the gentle blood. 
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Here beauty is identified with goodness. And the soul is 
the beauty supreme, for, 


Nathelesse the soule is faire and beauteous still, 
However fleshes fault it filthy make; 
For things immortall no corruption take. 


This poem embodies the fundamental doctrine which 
underlies all Spenser’s poems as far as they were written 
under the conception of Platonism. But there is another 
kind of love,—a courtly love, a kind of degraded form of 
Platonic love. The following sonnet (XXVI) is one of 
the examples of this kind of love: 


Sweet is the Rose, but growes upon a brere; 
Sweet is Junipeer, but sharpe his bough; 
Sweet is the Eglantine, but pricketh nere; 
Sweet is the Firbloome, but his braunches rough; 
Sweet is the Cypresse, but his rynd is tough; 
Sweet is the Nut, but bitter is his pill; 
Sweet is the Broome-flowre, but yet sowre enough; 
And sweet is Moly, but his root is ill. 
So every sweet with soure is tempred still, 
That maketh it be coveted the more: 
For easie things, that may be got at will, 
Most sorts of men doe set but little store. 
Why then should I accompt of little paine, 
That endlesse pleasure shall unto me gaine! 


The spirit is entirely in accord with that basic spirit 
underlying the Roman de la Rose. “Love should not be 
obtained easily,” is one of the dominant rules of courtly 
love. Another example of this conventional love is the 
one described in the Hymne in Honour of Love. 

In the canto where the Garden of Adonis is presented 
we see that the Platonic conception of the types and 
matter is beautifully described by Spenser with rare skill. 
“The real includes the actual, but also transcends it. 
Without meaning to be metaphysical or mystical, one may 
say this much if one would understand either Plato or 
Spenser. The syllogism, the intellectual definition, the 
idea—things of the spirit all—were Plato’s ultimate real- 
ities. The tangible data of daily experience which I may 
venture to call the Actual, were to him but as the ap- 
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parent tangibillia by which he swung himself into the 
realm of spirit, where the idea or the ideal alone was 
real.”1 Now, this idea, or ideal, is eternal,—the Absolute. 
Spenser believed, according to this conception of the 
stability of the substance “idea,” that the world of matter 
is a presentation of infinite mutability of matter, despite 
its indestructibility. Under the beautiful image of the 
Garden of Adonis, Spenser describes the stability of sub- 
stance amidst the unceasing flux and change of forms. 
The types are forever changing, and are being recreated; 
but fundamental matter remains unchanged and indes- 
tructible : 


Daily they grow, and daily forth are sent 

Into the world, it to replenish more; 

Yet is the stocke not lessened nor spent, 

But still remaines in everlasting store, 

As it at first created was of yore: 

For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 

In hatefull darknes and in deepe horrore 

An huge substaunces of Nature’s fruitfull progenyes. 


This is nature’s nursery. Substance never changes its 
fundamental nature: 


The substaunce is not chaunged nor altered, 
But th’only forme and outward fashion; 

For every substaunce is conditioned 

To chaunge her hew, and sondry formes to don, 
Meet for her temper and complexion: 

For formes are variable, and decay 

By course of kinde and by occasion; 

And that faire flowre of beautie fades away, 
As doth the lilly fresh before the sunny ray. 


Even if this passage in canto VI (of the third Book of the 
Ferie Queene) were not based on the Platonic theory of 
mutability, the same theme would make a favorite poet- 
ical subject with any poet. Thus, Spenser treats the 
same subject in several other places. In discyssing Spen- 
ser’s treatment of the mutability of wordly matters, no- 
body could forget to mention that remarkable poem 


1) H. O. Taylor, “Thought and expression in the 16th and 
17th Centuries.” 
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Mutopotmos: or the Fate of the Butterflie, some passages 
of which are praised by Lowell as “ . . . the most fanci- 
ful of his poem, a marvel for delicate conception and 
treatment, whose breezy verse seems to float between a 
blue sky and golden earth in imperishable sunshine... ” 


And evermore with most varietie, 

And change of sweetnesse, (for all change is sweete) 
He casts his glutten sense to satisfie, 

Now sucking of the sap of herbe most meete, 

Or of the deaw, which yet on them does lie, 

Now in the same bathing his tender feete; 

And then he pearcheth on some braunch thereby, 

To weather him, and his moyst wings to dry. 


And then againe he turneth to his play, 

To spoyle the pleasures of that Paradise; 

The wholesome Saulge, and Lavender still gray, 
Rankesmelling Rue, and Cumin good for eyes, 
The Roses raigning in the pride of May, 

Sharp Isope good for greene wound’s remedies, 
Faire Marigoldes, and Bees-alluring Thime 
Sweet Marjoram, and Daysies decking prime: 


Coole Violets, and Orpine growing still, 
Embathed Balme, and Chearfull Galingale, 
Fresh Costmarie, and breathfull Camomill, 
Dull Poppie, and drink-quickning Setuale, 
Veyne-healing Verven, and hed-purging Dill, 
Sound Savorie, and Bazill hartie-hale, 

Fat Colworts, and comforting Perseline, 
Colde Lettuce, and refreshing, Rosmarine. 


What wonderful melody and rhythm there are! Three 
stanzas below, we find the following passage on muta- 
bility, 


But what on earth can long abide in state, 

Or who can him assure of happie day, 

Sith morning faire may bring fowle evening late, 
And least mishap the most blisse alter may? 

For thousand perills lie in close awaite ! 
About us daylie, to worke our decay; 

That none, except a God, or God him guide, 

May them avoyde, or remedie provide. 


We are surrounded by a’ thousand perils, and are decay- 
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ing every minute. But Spenser is not so pathetic as 
Chaucer, who was also fond of treating the theme of the 
mutability of our life. Why? Because Spenser was a 
poet who could write a passage like this: 


“He, whilst he lived, happie was through thee, 
And, being dead, is happie now much more; 
Living, that lincked chaunst with thee to bee, 
And dead, because him dead thou dost adore 
As living, and thy lost deare love deplore. 

So whilest that thou, faire flowere of Chastitie, 
Dost live, by thee thy Lord shall never die.”1 


and also because, and this is a far more important reason, 
the Elizabethan Age was an age of hope with its infinite 
dream of beauty and goodness, and life in the actual 
world was too full of gayety and happiness even though 
Spenser’s mood was meditative, or his actual life might 
not have been a very happy one. 

We have seen an example of this marvelous enum- 
eration of various flowers. The same kind of example 
can be found in Shakespeare, ; 


. .. daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The windes of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primeroses, 
That die unmaried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds 
The flower-de-luce being one... 

(‘‘Winter’s Tale,’”” Act IV, Scene IV.) 


This kind of feat is one of the most favorite metrical 
plays of words of Spenser, who inherited it from med- 
eval writers. Here is another example of the kind 
taken from the well-known famous poem, Prothalamion, 


And each one had a little wicker basket, 

Made of fine twigs, entrayled curiously, 

In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket, 
And with fine Fingers cropt full feateously 

The tender stalkes on hye. 


1) A stanza from “The Ruins of Time,” 
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Of every sort, which in that Meadow grew, 
They gathered some; the Violet, pallied blew, 
The little Dazie, that at evening closes, 
The virgin Lillie, and the Primrose trew, 
With store of vermeil Roses, 
To decke their Bridegrome’s posies 
Against the Brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till I end my song. 


Here is another passage from the Ferie Queene: 


And foorth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdes sweete harmony, 

Which, the rein shrouded from the tempest dred, 
Seemd in their song to scorne the cruell sky. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 
The sayling pine; the Cedar proud and tall; 

The vine-propp Elme; the Poplar never dry; 

The builder Oake, sole king of forrests all; 

The Aspine good for staves; the Cypresse funerall; 


The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours 

And Poets sage; the Firre that weepeth still: 

The Willow, worne of forlorne Paramours; 

The Eugh, obedient to the benders will; 

The Birch for shaftes; the Sallow for the mill; 

The Mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound; 

The warlike Beech; the Ash for nothing ill; 

The fruitful Olive; and the Platane round; 

The carver Holme; the Maple seeldom inward sound. 


What is wonderful here is the sweet music running 
through the passage. This is an imitation of the following 
passage from Chaucer, 


The bilder ook, and eek the hardy asshe; 
The piler elm, the cofre unto careyne; 
The boxtree piper; holm to whippes lasshe; 
The sayling firr; the cipres, deth to pleyne; 
The sheter ew, the asp for shaftes pleyne; 
The olyve of pees, and eek the drunken vyne, 
The victor palm, the laurer to devyne. 
(‘The Parl. of Foules,’’ 176-182.) 


Speaking of Spenser’s imitation of Chaucer, we can 
know what a great influence Chaucer had on our poets 
from the fact that Spenser calls him a “‘renowned poet” ; 
and also from Spenser’s obvious Chaucerian diction. In 
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the second canto of the fourth book of the Ferie Queene, 
Spenser takes up the unfinished Sqyers Tale of Chaucer 
and completes it. In the thirty-second stanza of the same 
canto we find the following lines, 


Whylome, as antique stories tellen us, 

Those two were foes the fellonest on ground, 
And battell made the dreddest daungerous 
That ever shrilling trumpet did resound; 
Though now their acts be no where to be found, 
As that renowmed Poet them compyled 

With warlike numbers and Heroicke sound, 
Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 

On Fames eternal beadroll worthie to be fyled. 


This is a fine tribute from a great poet to a great fellow 
poet. One of the most noticeable influences of Chaucer 
on Spenser can be seen in the sixth book of the Ferie 
Queene (especially in the second and third cantos), where 
the general conception of the matter and the diction are 
entirely Chaucerian, though the spirit is that of the 
Provencal poets of courtly love. It is also to be noticed 
that in this Book where the virtue of courtesy is described 
as it, is typified by Sir Calidore, this virtue, in Spenser’s 
Opinion, comes not only from gentleness of soul, but also 
from youthfulness. This opinion of Spenser is especially 
presented in the beautiful tenth canto, where the dancing 
rhythm of Graces and Pastoral melody are sweetly 
mingled and excite in us an irresistible sense of the joy 
of youthfulness. This is quite in harmony with the 
spirit of the age of the young Queen whose virtue is 
glorified in the twenty-eighth stanza. Certainly Spenser 
must have had in his mind Chaucer’s description of the 
Temple of Venus (in the Knightes Tale) when he wrote 
that melodious tenth canto of the fourth book of the 
Ferie Queene, where the same theme as that of Chaucer 
is treated. Especially we should notice Spenser’s incom- 
parably beautiful passage in which Venus is praised in 
splendid music. This canto is particularly important 
when we consider its influence on Keats, notably in re- 
lation to Hyperion. 


I have already stated that the idea which, conceives life 
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as a thing of travel is one of the most popular and uni- 
versal ones among the people of the world. Spenser 
was fascinated by this idea as others have been. Our 
life is a pilgrimage,—a quest. So, Spenser’ has conceived 
life as a quest for self-mastery. And this conception of 
his is presented in the second book of the Ferie Queene. 
According to Aristotle, virtue is the mean between the 
extremes of excess and deficiency; and Spenser describes 
this theory in the second canto. Then he describes the 
various temptations Sir Guyon, the knight of Temper- 
ance, has to undergo. The description of all these temp- 
tations is one of the most vivid and powerful of Spenser’s 
writings. Many vigorous stanzas in the third canto con- 
stantly impress us with that peculiar sense of the strength 
of language which the English people inherited from their 
Anglo-Saxon fathers. But Spenser is happier in the 
description of a milder mood where sweetness, and not 
strength, is the chief object to be depicted: 


And therein sate a Lady fresh and fayre, 

Making sweet solace to herselfe alone: 

Sometimes she song as lowd as larke in ayre, 
Sometimes she laught, that nigh her breath was gone; 
Yet was there not with her else any one, 

That to her might move cause of merriment: 

Matter of merth enough, though there were none, 

She could devise: and thousand waies invent 

To feede her foolish humour and vaine jolliment. 


And again, 


And other whiles vaine toyes she would devize, 
As her fantasticke wit did most delight: 
Sometimes her head she fondly would aguize 
With gaudy girlonds, or fresh flowrets dight 
About her necke, or rings of rushes plight: 
Sometimes, to do him laugh, she would assay 
To laugh at shaking of the leavés light 

Or to behold the water works and play 

About her little frigot, therein making way. 


The luxurious ease and the lulling power of these lines 
is irresistible. The seventeenth and eighteenth stanzas 


of the same canto: 
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“Why then doest thou, O man, that of them all 

Art Lord, and eke of Nature Soveraine, 

Wilfully make thyselfe a wretched thrall, 

And waste thy joyous howres in needlesse paine, 

Seeking for daunger and adventures vaine? 

What bootes it al to have, and nothing to use? 

Who shall him rew, that swimming in the maine 

Will die for thirst, and water doth refuse? 

Refuse such fruitlesse toile, and present pleasures chuse.” 


By this she had him lulled fast a sleepe, 

That of no worldly thing he care did take: 

Then she with liquors strong his eies did steepe, 

That nothing should him hastily awake. 

So she him lefte, and did herselfe betake 

Unto her boat again, with which she clefte 

The slouthfull wave of that great griesy lake: 

Soone shee that Island far behind her lefte, 

And now is come that same place where first she wefte. 


What a dream land! What siren music! What a de- 
licious vampire! This is one of the true features of the 
Italian Renaissance. This is the true epicurean side of 
the Renaissance proper. ‘Voila la morale de Montaigne, 
un art de vivre aisément, délicieusement, un épicurisme 
pratique qui applique ou il faut certaines parties de ferme- 
té et d’endurance, un égoisme délicat, qui n’exclut aucune 
affection, et ne s’oublie pour aucune. Cette morale est 
lantithese de la morale chretienne: elle exclut l’abnega- 
tion totale, les grands sacrifices, les miracles de la 
charité.”* Certainly the Elizabethan age was not reli- 
gious, as I have already stated. And Spenser was much 
influenced by the teachings of Montaigne, even if not so 
much as Shakespeare. A feature of the Renaissance,— 
a sign of decay and fatigue as the result of too much 
waste of energy—is clearly shown here. The description 
of the Cave of Mammon, of the temptation of “a covetous 
Spright,” of the Garden of Proserpina (all in canto VII), 
have a beautiful and luxurious effect which is peculiarly 
affliated with the reading of the poems of Keats, Swin- 
burne, and sometimes of Shelley and Morris. Indeed, 
almost all the elements of the so-called esthetic poets in 
the later half of the nineteenth century of England are 


1) G. Lanson, “Histoire de la littérature francaise.” 
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found in the second book of the Ferie Queene. The 
stanzas,—III (of canto XI), XIII, XIV, LVI, LXI, 
LXTVOEXX LX XISLAXIV, LX XV, LXXVIIL. (all 
of canto XII)—these are some of the finest and the most 
beautiful of Spenser’s verses, and are to be especially 
considered in relation to verses of the kind by such poets 
as Keats and Swinburne. Let me quote just one or two 
stanzas to show how they are inseparably connected with 
the poems of the esthetic poets: 


In her left hand a cup of gold she held, 

And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 

Whose sappy liquor, that with fulnesse sweld, 

Into her cup she scruzd with daintie breach 

Of her fine fingers, without fowle empeach, 

That so faire winepresse made the wine more sweet: 
Thereof she used to give to drinke to each, 

Whom passing by she happened to meet: 

It was her guise all Straungers goodly so to greet. 


Here, one is inevitably reminded of the Eve of St. Agnes, 
specially of stanzas XXX and XXXI. In the following 
passage we feel the same rhythm as it is felt in the poem 
of Keats: 


And over all of purest gold was spred 

A trayle of yvie in his native hew; 

For the rich matall was so coloured, 

That wight, who did not well avis’d it vew, 

Would surely deeme it to bee yvie trew: 

Low his lascivious armes adown did creepe, 

That themselves dipping in the silver dew 

Their fleecy flowres they fearfully did steepe, 
Which drops of Christall seemd for wantones weep. 


As Aubrey De Vere truly says, “we hear in living har- 
monies the voices of birds” in the two stanzas, LXX and 


LXXI (canto XII of the second book). 
Keats begins his Endymion with these lines, 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness... : 
and this beauty is also a power with Spenser, who gets 


this belief from the philosophical doctrine of Plato: 
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The wicked atroke upon her helmet chaunst, 

And with the force, which in it selfe it bore, 

Her ventayle shard away, and thence forth glaunst 
Adowne in vaine, ne harm’d her any more. 

With that, her angels face, unseene afore, 

Like to the ruddie morne appeard in sight, 

Deawed with silver drops, through sweating sore, 

But somewhat redder then beseem’d aright, 

Through toylesome heate and labour of her weary fight. 


So Una is also safe among the wild beasts because of her 
splendid beauty which is a quality of the soul: 


O how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 


This is the triumph of beauty and truth over Lion (the 
emblem of princely honour). The radiant light here 
described, which is most powerful, is the same light which 
Dante faces in front of Beatrice; and all these conceptions 
come from the philosophy of Plato. The same healing 
power of Beauty is also found in the underlying spirit 
of Keats’ Endymion. 

Now, we have seen that beauty is inseparably con- 
nected with love. This love appears in various human 
forms, friendship being one of them. Spenser treats the 
virtue of friendship in the fourth book of the Ferie 
Queene, under the influence of the doctrine of friendship 
of Aristotle and Montaigne. Although his poem here 
emerges from philosophy, for Platonism as a system of 
ethical philosophy ceases to be the determing agent of 
the structural unity of his poem after the third book, 
nevertheless the teaching of Platonism runs under all the 
later books. And as Platonic love is essentially of the 
soul, so friendship, one of the forms of love, is also a 
matter of the soul, although there may be degrees in love 
and friendship, high and low. Friendship of the soul is 
described in the following passage, 


Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deeme, 

When all three kinds of love together meet 

And doe dispart the hart with powre extreme, 
Whether shall weigh the balance downe; to weet, 
The deare affection unto kindred sweet, 
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Or raging fire of love to womankind, 

Or zeale of friends combyned with vertues meet. 

But of them all the band of vertuous mind, 

Me seemes, the gentle hart should most assured bind. 


Here love is a matter of a virtuous mind, and it is exalted 
as such by Spenser. The next stanza contains the fol- 
lowing lines: 

For naturall affection soone doth cesse, 

And quenched is with Cupids greater flame; 

But faithfull friendship doth them both suppresse, 

And them with maystring discipline doth tame, 

Through thoughts aspyring to eternall fame. 

For as the soule doth rule the earthly masse, 

And all the service of the bodie frame, 


So love of soule doth love of bodie passe, 
No lesse then perfect gold surmounts the meanest brasse. 


Thus the perfect communion of souls is expressly 
praised. Here we find in Spenser a sharp contrast be- 
tween the two kinds of love of beauty,—the one is the 
material (tending toward sensual) which is described in 
the various forms of temptations in the second book; the 
other is of the mind, which is described as true friendship 
in the above quotation, and the spirit of which pervades 
Spenser’s poems. This is the boundary line which sep- 
arated the two schools of esthetic poets. 

Love, in another form, is to be joined to Justice; the 
subject of the fifth Book being the treatment of this 
theme. At the beginning of the seventh Canto of this 
Book, Spenser, in expounding the divine nature of Jus- 
tice, goes om to defend the Queen and the British King- 
dom, a true patriot of the time as he is. To the people 
of the sixteenth century, the ruling principle did not come 
from inside, instead it came from outside,—it came from 
nature. The spirit of Montaigne’s “natural flower is 
better than.artificial one” is the spirit of the age. This 
belief is well illustrated in Perdita’s speech to Polixenes 
about flowers in the Winter's Tale. Human natures be- 
long to men, therefore we can do with them as we please. 
For this reason, justice must be true to nature, and not 
true to human nature. The main office of! justice is to 
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harmonize social disorder. Thus it is chiefly discussed 
as a social or state affair, at the expense of individual 
freedom. If we read Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, 
we can fairly know the idea of justice of the sixteenth 
century. (Also we can see it in the Merchant of Venice 
to a certain degree). Shakespeare’s Measure is one of 
the first books to treat the subject of justice. Here we 
again notice a certain, contrast of medievalism and mod- 
ernism,—the autocratic spirit and the belief in the dignity 
and holiness of individuality. Although the Renaisance 
showed people the value of intellectual power, it did not 
emancipate mankind in its entirety——mankind had to 
wait until the coming of Rousseau to be completely lib- 
erated from all bondages. 


Thus, we can see there is a great philosophy of life 
in Spenser’s poems, and his philosophy is centered in the 
love of truth, as well as of beauty. What makes Spenser 
a great poet, besides being a great philosopher, is that he 
“approached this truth through the imagination rather 
than through intellect and wove his poem of sensuous 
effects.” Of all these sensuous effects, one of the most 
noticeable is the effect appealing to our sense of music. 
All those passages I have specially marked for attention 
thus far have this rare musical effect. Particularly to be 
noticed is Spenser’s fondness for the music of water, in 
grotto, lake, cave, and grove,—music in relation to sirens, 
mermaids, nymphs, streams, etc. Let me quote a few 
passages showing a fine musical effect, although some 
of them may not be necessarily connected with water. 
Here is one passage, 


A little lowly Hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side, 

Far from resort of people, that did pas 

In traveill to and fro: a little wyde 

There was an holy chapell edifyde, 

Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say. 

His holy thinges each morne and even-tyde: 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 


Here the fine sense of rhythm approachs that of Cole- 
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ridge—who had the most musical ear of all English poets. 
And again, 


And more, to lulle him his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard: but carelesse Quiet lyes 
Wrapt in eternal silence-farre from enimyes. 


This is pure music. This is an unparalleled slumber song. 
See how the drowsy and lulling effects overpower us as 
we read. And all these effects are produced from the 
miraculous combination of such words as lulle, slumber, 
soft, trickling streame; tumbling, drizling-raine, murmur- 
ing sowne, swarming, swone, and eternalle silence; es- 
pecially the combination of the nasal sound of ing with 
words having different sound qualities has the great gen- 
eral effect of arousing in us a drowsy feeling. This is the 
rare art of a great poetic genius. Here is another, 


Now when the rosy fingred Morning faire, 

Weary of aged Tithones saffron bed, 

Had spred her purple robe through deawy aire, 

And the high hils Titan discovered, 

The royall virgin shooke off drousyhed, 

And, rising forth out of her baser bowre, 

Lookt for her knight, who far away was fled, 

And for her dwarfe, that wont to wait each howre: 
Then gan she wail and weepe to see that woeful stowre. 


This stanza has an unmistakable Miltonic effect. And 
again, 


At last, with creeping crooked pace forth came 

An old man, with beard as white as snow, 

That on a staffe his feeble steps did frame, 

And gyde his wearie gate both too and fro; 

For his eye sight him fayled long ygo: 

And on his arme a bounch of keyes he bore, 

The which unused rust did overgrow: 

Those were the keyes of every inner dore; 

But he could not them use, but kept them still in store. 
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Here is another passage, 


Ere long they come, where that same wicket wight 

His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave, 

For underneath a craggy cliff ypight, 

Darke, dolefull, dreary, like a greedy grave, 

That still for carrion carcasses doth crave: 

On top whereof dwelt the ghastly Owle, 

Shrieking his balefull note, which ever drave 

Far from that haunt all other chearefull fowle; 

And all about it wandering ghostes did wayle and howle. 


Here the ghostly musical effect is produced by the com- 
bination of dental and palatal sounds; the effect is 
strongly noticeable im the third, fourth, and ninth lines. 
A far finer musical effect is produced by the famous 
three stanzas (XXXVIII, XXXIX, XL) a few stanzas 
down from the above quotation: 


It was a chosen plott of fertile land, 

Emongst wide waves sett, like a little nest, 

As if it had by Natures cunning hand 

Bene choycely picked out from all the rest, 

And laid forth for ensample of the best: 

No daintie flowre or herbe, that growes on grownd, 

No arborett with painted blossomes drest, 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire, and her sweete smels throwe all arownd. 


Together with its following stanza, which I do not quote 
here, this passage has a smoothness of rhythm not easily 
matched. Two stanzas below we have a wonderful song, 


“Behold, O man, that toilesome paines doest take, 

The flowrs, the fields, and all that pleasaunt growes, 
How they them selves doe thine ensample make, 
Whiles nothing envious Nature them forth throwes 

Out of her beautiful lap; how no man knowes, 

They spring, they bud, they blossome fresh and faire, 
And decke the world with their rich pompous showes; 
Yet no man for them taketh paines or care, 

Yet no man to them can his carefull paines compare. 


“The lilly, Lady of the flowring field, 

The flower-deluce, her lovely Paramoure, 

Bid thee to them thy fruitlesse labours yield, 

And soone leave off this toylsome weary stoure: 
Loe, loe! how brave and decks her bounteous boure, 
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With silkin curtens and gold coverletts, 

Therein to shrowed her sumptuous Belamoure! 
Yet nether spinnes nor cards, ne cares nor fretts, 
But to her mother Nature all her care she letts.” 


_ (Ihave already quoted the two stanzas directly follow- 
ing this passage). The substance of this verse is the 
same as the well-known passage in the Bible which begins 


Consider the lillies of the field 


and what a music Spenser has composed here by sheer 
skilful arrangement of the words! This peculiar arrange- 
ment of words produces on us a languid and delaying 
effect which is entirely in harmony with the subject. 


Again, 


The Whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay: 
Ah! see, whoso fayre thing doest faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image of the day. 

Ah! see the Virgin Rose, how sweetly shee 

Doth first peepe foorth with bashful modestee, 
That fairer seemes the lesse ye see her may. 

Lo! see soone after how doth more bold and free 
Her bared bosome she doth broad display; 

Lo! see soone after how she fades and falls away. 


So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the flowre; 

Ne more doth florish after first decay, 

That earst was sought to deck both bed and bowre, 
For many a lady, and many a Paramoure. 

Gather therefore the Rose whilest yet is prime, 

For soone comes age that will her pride deflowre; 
Gather the Rose of love whilest yet is time, 

Whilest loving thou mayst loved be with equall crime. 


This is a famous theme with many poets. (This passage 
of Spenser is practically a translation from Tasso: 
“Gerusalemme Liberata,” XVI, 14.) Herrick’s famous 
poem beginning 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may 
treats the same theme, but Spenser’s verse far surpasses 


Herrick’s in its tenderness and human quality. Now, for 
the last, let me quote part of the “lays” sung by Hobinoll 
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“to the tune of the Waterfall,” from The Shepherds 
Calender : 
“Ye dayntye Nymphs, that in this blessed brooke 
Doe bathe your brest, 
Forsake your watery bowres, and hether looke, 
At my request; 
And eke yon Virgins, that on Parnasse dwell, 
Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well, 
Helpe me to blaze 
Her worthy praise 
Which in her sexe doth all excell.” 
This is the beginn‘ng of that well-known song which was 
praised by Lowell: “harmony and alacrity in language like 
this is unexampled in Engish verse.” 

As thas been seen quite clearly, Spenser, unlike his 
Anglo-Saxon fathers, is more happy in the description 
of nature in her milder and gentler mood. “It is singular 
how the poet’s character reflects itself in his description 
of scenery. Spenser’s was gentle, and the nature which 
he sings is that which is least troubled with storms, and 
smiles on its admirer....”* The truth of this saying 
is well explained by Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, and 
many other poets. Indeed Spenser was a gentle poet in 
a great age of human effort, thought, and acnomplishment. 

We are bewildered at the wide range of his knowledge. 
This versatility was a production of the Renaissance. 
“In one respect, however, it must be admitted that the 
Renaissance had assisted Spenser: it had imparted to 
him an acquaintance with classical, and especially with 
mythologocal lore, such as no medieval writers possessed. 
His own profound sense of beauty made him fully ap- 
preciate what was thus presented to him; and whereas 
medieval writers had often dealt with antiquity as med- 
ieval painters had done, placing the head of a Saint upon 
the neck of a Hebe or a Mars, he entered, into its spirit 
in an ampler manner than any of his predecessors, or than 
any Southern poet.” The so-called Spenserian stanza 
has undoubtedly a tendency to monotony and tediousness, 
languor being one of the most noticeable characteristics 


1) Aubrey De Vere, “Characteristics of Spenser’s Poetry,” 
(Grosart’s edition of Spenser’s works, v. I.) 
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of it. Nevertheless, Spenser’s influence on the later poets 
was measureless. To give a few examples showing 
Spenser’s influence there are the Castle of Indolence of 
Thomson, The Cotter’s Saturday Night of Burns, Ger- 
trude of Wyoming of Campbell, The Female Vagrant of 
Wordsworth, The Schoolmistress of Shenstone, The Min- 
strel of Beattie, Eve of St. Agnes of Keats, the Adonais 
of Shelley, and the Childe Harold of Byron, not to men- 
tion his influence on Milton, the two Fletchers, Cowley, 
Dryden, Scott, and a few other poets. Thus it will be 
seen how great an influence he had on the progress of 
English poetry. Although Spenser’s language is a little 
bit obsolete, and Chaucer’s language is far more anti- 
quated for us of the present day, their works can never 
perish ; for “it is the poem that keeps the language alive, 
and not the language that buoys up the poem.” Indeed 
Spenser’s poems will remain a treasure-house and ever- 
lasting fountain to English poets. Spenser is a scholar, 
and a philosopher; but, above all else, he is a poet, and a 
poet of love and beauty,—and we should always regard 
him as such. Although he moralizes very often in his 
poems, notably so in the Faerie Queene, this moralizing 
habit can not be, and should not be, taken as a reason to 
regard him as anything other than, a poet. And is there 
any great poet who has no moral in his poems? 

As a poet of beauty, Spenser was one of the greatest 
formative factors of English poetic genius. And thus 
Spenser was an unmistakable heir, in spirit and all, to 
Chaucer and Langland,—and to the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. He loved England; he was a great patriot, and a 
typical genius of English poetry. In conclusion, let me 
quote the following passage from J. A. Symonds :* 

“The human heart remains unchanged. No meta- 
physical sophistication, no allegory, no scholastic myst‘c- 
ism, can destroy the spontaneity of instinct in a man 
who loves, or clouds a poet’s vision. Love does not cease 
to be love because it is sublimed to the quintessence of 
a self-denying passion. It still retains its life in feeling, 
and its root in sense. Beauty does not cease to be beau- 

1) “Renaissance in Italy”; “Italian literature”. 
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tiful because it has been moralized and identified with the 
attraction that lifts men upward to the sphere of the 
eternal truth. Nor is poetry extinguished because the 
singer deems it his vocation to utter genuine thought, and 
scorns the rhyming pastimes of the simple amorist. The 
Florentine school presents us with a poetry which aimed 
_ at being philosophical, but which at the same time vibra- 

ted with life and delineated mood of delicate emotion.” 


Vi 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KEATS 


fe Is a very difficult feat to treat these three poetic 
geniuses, so different one from another in their char- 
acteristics, in such a short chapter as this. But I will 
try this hard task by discussing only one or two notable 
features relating to my present study, taking all other 
matters, however important ‘they may be for the study 
of these poets, for granted so far as they are outside of 
my restricted theme. Thus it will be seen that this brief 
chapter by no means pretends to be a complete study of 
the three poets. As was the case with the discussion of 
Spenser’s poetry, so will this discussion of the three poets 
be incomplete when viewed from the standpoint of a 
thorough general study. And this is inevitable, for, as I 
have stated in the introductory chapter, this is not so 
much the study of several modern English poets as it 
is the study of Chaucer and Langland. In the same way, 
the study of Tennyson and Browning in the next chapter 
will also be brief. And I shail try to present only such 
points as will demonstrate my argument as concisely as 
possible. 

As Spenser was a philosopher, so was Wordsworth, a 
philosopher ; and, as Spenser,expounded his philosophy in 
the form of poetry, so did Wordsworth. What concerned 
Spenser was the true ideal of life, and its realization in 
our daily manner and conduct; and almost the same 
matter concerned Wordsworth. Spenser saw the true 
ideal of life in Love and Beauty as they are imagined 
and visualized through a poetical and mystical process, 
and not through philosophical speculation with the intel- 
lect for guidance. Wordsworth saw the true ideal of life 
in Love and Beauty as they are conceived from, and 
revealed by, Nature, approaching Nature as a poet and 
mystic. Thus, both are poets who have very similar 
ideals. 

Perhaps Wordsworth is the single great moral poet of 
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England, and perhaps he is the greatest \of English 
poets in his power of feeling,—that power of feeling 
which is especially {noticeable among the great poets of 
Germany, the Germans being the most sentimental people 
in the world. (1 use the expression sentimental in its 
broader sense; 1. e. in the sense of power of feeling). 
Wordsworth’s attitude to nature was a quite original one 
in his days. Though he was influenced by Cowper, and 
perhaps Cowper describes nature better than Wordworth, 
Wordsworth goes a step further to get the moral from 
it, which Cowper does not do. To the people of the 
eighteenth century. nature was moral-less, as it was to 
Spenser. Spenser could not take nature in the term of an 
allegory, for he came too late: he could not take moral 
lessons from landscapes, as had been the case with Dante. 
Nature was an experience with Spenser; and so it was 
with the people of the eighteenth century. If we com- 
pare Thomson’s Seasons with any of the nature poems 
of Wordsworth, we can see this fact clearly. In the 
Seasons, there are mere catalogues of nature. They are 
paintings,—paintings like those of the landscape painters 
of the time. There is no soul in their Nature. The 
case is entirely different with Wordsworth, to whom 
Nature is a great power to mold humanity. Words- 
worth’s religion of nature is beautifully expressed, in his 
poem ‘“‘composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey,” one 
of his earlier poems: 


... When like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lovely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all.—I can’t paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
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By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye... 


But his mind gradually changed, 


... For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbes me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of the setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


He recognizes in nature “the anchor of his purest thought, 
and soul of all his moral being.” Thus nature is the 
most noble and valuable thing to him, who is its wor- 
shiper. 


. and that I, so long 
A worshiper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 
With warmer love—oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. 


Nature is for him a sacred shrine in which to worship. 
His attitude towards nature is vividly described in the 
Prelude. Let me examine some passages of this poem. 
In the days of his chilhood, he had heard the murmur of 
the River Derwent mingling with his nurse’s song, 


O Derwent! winding among grassy holms 

Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 

Make ceaseless music that composed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 

Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 

A foretaste, dim earnest, ef the calm 

The Nature breathes among the hills and groves. 


This influence on him begins very early. He grows up 
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fostered by the surrounding nature,—vale, river, and 
forest. When about ten years old, he wanders jin the 
night among the hills, 


... and when the deed was done 

I heard among the solitary hills 

Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of undistinguishable motion, steps 

Almost as silent as the turf they trod. 


Oh! when % have hung 
Above the raver’s nest. 
Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at that time 
While on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 
With what strange utterance did the loud dry wind 
Blow through my ear! the sky seemed not a sky 
Of earth—and with what motion moved the clouds! 


Here Wordsworth appears as a child-mystic. This child- 
mystic expresses his vivid experience of living nature in 
the following way; 


. yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me—.. 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn strain, 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 


Nature is already purifying his mind, 


Wisdom and spirit of the universe! 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 

By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou entertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things— 
With life and nature—purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying, by such discipline, 

Both pain and fear, until we recognise 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 


Then he goes on to tell us how he began to love the sun 
and moon; and again reveals himself to be a believer in 
mysticism in the following lines, 
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Hard task, vain hope, to analyze the mind, 
If each most obvious and particular thought, 
Not in a mystical and idle sense, 

But in the words of Reason deeply weighed, 
Hath no beginning. 


Here he expressly emerges as a conscientious mystic. 
and naturally hails the Babyhood which is directly con- 
nected with Nature, and to which reason has no meaning 


at all. (Bk. 11. 232-244.) In this way, nature becomes an 
object of worship for him, 


... ’Twere long to tell 
What spring and autumn, what the winter snows, 
And what the summer shade, what day and night, 
Evening and morning, sleep and waking, thought 
From sources inexhaustible, poured forth 
To feed the spirit of religious love 
In which I walked with Nature. 


Therefore he expresses his gratitude to Nature: 


If this be error, and another faith, 

Find easier access to the pious mind, 

Yet were I grossly destitute of all 

Those human sentiments that make this earth 
So dear, if I should fail with grateful voice 

To speak of you, ye mountains, and ye lakes 
And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
That dwell among the hills where I was born. 


All his inner life has been fed and fostered by nature. 
Full of gratitude, he bids her farewell, to be educated at 
Cambridge. 

His intimacy with nature grows year by year. He re- 
ceives sublime impressions from the/Alps. The teaching 
of Nature is almost beyond valuation, 


Whate’er in this wide circuit we beheld, 

Or heard, was fitted to our unripe state 

Of intellect and heart. With such a book 

Before our eyes, we could not choose but read 
Lessons of genuine brotherhood, the plain 

And universal reason of mankind, 

The truths of young and old. 
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Dejection taken up for pleasure’s sake, 
And gilded sympathies, the willow wreath, 
And sober posies of funereal flowers, 
Gathered among those solititudes sublime 
From formal gardens of the lady Sorrow, 
Did sweeten many a meditative hour. 


Here he shows how his mind is gradually led from the 
love of Nature to that of humankind; this is a step 
towards the belief in Humanism. Here also we see the 
philosophy of Shakespeare, who makes his Duke say in 
As You Like It: 


And this our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brook 
Sermons in stones, and good in every-thing. 

I would not change it. 


And Wordsworth was the most Elizabethan of all the 
English poets of the Romantic Movement. Of course 
Shakespeare is here writing in the conventional mood of 
the Elizabethan age; and this scene is nothing more than 
of the well-known merry England as it was represented 
by the free life in the Sherwood forest of Robin Hood, 
—and it goes far back to the time of Beowulf. In this 
scene the philosophy of Shakespeare performed a. bril- 
liant feat to the convention,—and that is all. And Shakes- 
peare is more a philosopher and a dramatist than a poet. 
Othello is one of the'most perfect masterpieces of art 
Shakespeare has ever created; that is, a most perfect 
production when viewed as a dramatic piece of work 
underlined by deep knowledge of the philosophy of life. 
But Othello has little literary value. It is a work of a 
great dramatic genius having thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature, rather than of a purely imaginative poetic 
genius. Shakespeare’s imagination was always disciplined 
and controlled by cool exercise of intellect. Moreover, 
all the scenery of, this kind, which also appears in Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, Love’s Labour’s.Lost, as well as 
in As You Like It, is mere reflection of the spirit and 
taste of the Elizabethan age. As I have already stated, 
Nature, as the people of that age conceived it, had no 
dominant power over them, nor did it have a moral. 
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Nature was good so far as it was a help to the joy of 
life. While man is the master, Nature is his servant, so 
to speak. Just the contrary is the case with Wordsworth. 
We should not take the Duke’s speech too seriously; it 
was a whim of Shakespeare’s philosophical mind. 
Nevertheless, we see much of the influence of Elizabethan 
literature on Wordsworth, Romantic poet as he was. 

Needless to say, Rousseau had a very great influence 
on Wordsworth with his passion for nature and human- 
brotherhood. And almost nobody of that age has es- 
caped the influence of that enthusiatic Frenchman. 
Coupled with his original inborn nature, Rousseau’s 
doctrine of human-brotherhood drove Wordsworth deeper 
and deeper to the humanistic belief. The following lines 
show him strongly in his belief: 


... Above all, one thought 
Baffled my understanding: how men lived 
Even next-door neighbours, as we say, yet still 
Strangers, not knowing each the other’s name. 


He was in London when he wrote these lines. How true 
they are! Can not exactly the same thing be said of the 
dwellers of Tokio even to-day as was said of the residents 
of London yesterday? Indeed, to any humanist this is a 
bitter experience as well as a puzzling problem. How 
greatly Wordsworth was disappointed later when he saw 
only chaos and misery after the Revolution, from which 
he had expected so much! It is quite reasonable that he 
seemed to be a sheer blockhead to Shelley when he called 
on Wordsworth;—for Wordsworth was then sick and 
tired of the radicalism, once one of its champions as he 
was, and was, as the result of reaction, in a strong con- 
servative mood. 

Living in London, he'was more attracted by the past 
sweet memory of nature. The spirit of Nature never 
left him: 


(This did I feel, in London’s vast domain.) 
The spirit of Nature was upon there; 

The soul of Beauty and enduring Life 
Vouchsafed her inspiration, and diffused, 
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Through meagre lines and colours, and the press 
Of self-destroying, transitory things, 
Composure, and ennobling Harmony. 


Nature was always a source of inspiration to him more 
than anything else. Amid the vast city of London, he 
yearns for, and thinks of, Nature, and is ever grateful 
for the benefit he has received from her: 


With deep devotion, Nature, did I feel, 

In that enormous City’s turbulent world 

Of men and things, what benefit I owed 

To thee, and those domains of rural peace, 
Where to the sense of beauty first my heart 
Was opened; tract more exquisitely fair 
Than that famed paradise of ten thousand trees, 
Or Gehol’s matchless gardens, for delight 
Of the Tartarian dynasty composed 
(Beyond that mighty wall, not fabulous, 
China’s stupendous mound) by patient toil 
Of myriads and boon nature’s lavish help; 


Indeed, Nature was the first to open the gate of beauty to 
him. Now in the big city, recalling that sweet memory, 
he thinks above all of the happy and joyous associations 
he has had with nature. And what is the last goal of his 
aspiration? Listen to the following melody, 


But lovelier far than this, the paradise 

Where I was reared; in Nature’s primitive gifts 
Favoured no less, and more to every sense 
Delicious, and seeing that the sun and sky, 

The elements, and seasons as they change, 

Do find a worthy fellow-labourer there— 

Man free, man working for himself, with choice 
Of time, and place, and object; by his wants, 
His comforts, native occupations, cares, 
Cheerfully led to fhdividual ends 

Or social, and still followed by a train 
Unwooed, unthought-of even—simplicity, 

And beauty, and inevitable grace. 


Peace, freedom, and independence! Truly, this is a beau- 
tiful goal. But, to attain it, and to realize it, is one of the 
hardest things on earth. And Wordsworth, a great hu- 
manist, had to experience this fact with bitterness and 
misery. 
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I have briefly traced the whole development of his 
mind in connection with the fostering power of Nature. 
And this is, although very simple and brief, the funda- 
mental frame of mind of Wordsworth from which all 
his poetical activities derived to take various shapes. 
Now, I will trace, none the less briefly, how this basic 
belief gave spirit and form to his poems. 

In his Preface to Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth ex- 
presses his opinion upon poetic principles. “The prin- 
cipal object, then, proposed in these poems was to choose 
incidents and situations from common life, and, to relate 
or describe them, throughout, as far as possible in a sel- 
ection of language really used by men, and, at the same 
time, to throw over them a certain colouring of imagina- 
tion, whereby ordinary things should be presented in an 
unusual aspect; ...” Thus, it will be seen, his object 
was to make common and familiar things wonderful; 
whereas the object of Coleridge, as a collaborator of the 
same work, was to make wonderful things common and 
familiar. In this way, Coleridge went for material to 
a miraculous fairy land; while Wordsworth drew mater- 
ial from the humble, rustic, and everyday life of the 
country people, as he promised in his Preface. And 
how faithfully Wordsworth followed his own direction! 
With an extremly simple diction he composed many of 
his beautiful poems. It is difficult to find among the 
great English poets, except perhaps Burns and Tennyson, 
any poet whose poetic vocabulary is so full of common 
and simple words. And his subject is always fitted to 
this simple poetic form. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now when I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
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This is a fine simple confession of a simple hearted great 
poet. A. poet should keep a child’s mind till his death. 
Especially was this so of Wordsworth who was always 
greatly attracted by children, because, as he says, children 
are nearer to Nature. This is certainly in the vein in 
which Blake wrote many exquisite short poems included 
in Songs of Innocence. Let me quote one of them, 


INFANT JOY 


“T have no name: 

I am but two days old!” 
What shall I call thee? 
“T happy am, 

Joy is my name.” 
Sweet joy befall thee! 


Pretty joy! 

Sweet joy, but two days old. 
Sweet joy I call thee: 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while, 

Sweet joy befall thee! 


Many of Wordsworth’s short poems are full of a prim- 
itive pathos which is incomparably beautiful: Lucy Gray, 
We are Seven, Ruth (this poem is a little longer than the 
others), The Solitary Reaper, The Fountain, Simon Lee, 
and many others. Nor should we forget to mention that 
pathetic story of Michael, a dweller of a house called 
The Evening Star; the peculiar rhythm of this poem re- 
minds us of the old Saxon verse in its general effect. 
This poem contains the following beautiful lines: 


There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
’T will make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart: 


This is not only a beautiful, but also a noble, conception. 

Wordsworth loves to sing of small flowers and birds, 
such as the daisy, the daffodil, the cuckoo, the nightingale, 
the sky-lark, and so forth; and he does so because these 
things are in closer relation with nature than most human 
beings. Although simpleness and directness of rhythm 
are characteristic of his poems, sometimes he breaks the 
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rule as in Laodamia, where he is nearing pretty much to 
Keats. 


Wordsworth is particularly happy when describing 
evening : 


It is beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea: 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 
And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 


Some of Matthew Arnold’s poems have this kind of 
rhythm, and Arnold is a disciple of Wordsworth. Words- 
worth himself expressly says that he is a poet of twilight: 


Such dispositions then were mine unearned 

By aught, I fear, of genuine desert— 

Mine, through heaven’s grace and inborn aptitudes. 
And not to leave the story of that time 

Imperfect, with these habits must be joined, 
Moods melancholy, fits of spleen, that loved 

A pensive sky, sad days, and piping winds, 

The twilight more than dawn, autumn than spring; 
A treasured and luxurious gloom of choice 

And inclination mainly, and the mere 
Redundancy of youth’s contentedness. 


Thus, as a poet of twilight, he wrote such a sonnet as the 
following, which is full of Saxon rhythm: 


Hall Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour! 
Not dull art Thou as undiscerning Night; 

But studious only to remove from sight 

Day’s mutable distinctions Ancient power! 

Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower, 
To the rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 
Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 

On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 
Looked ere his eyes were closed. By him was seen 
The self-same Vision which we now behold, 
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At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power! brought forth 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between 

The flood, the stars,—a spectacle as old 

As the beginning of the heavens and earth! 


Mention should be made of two sonnets: the first lines 
being “Scorn not the Sonnet; critic, you have frowned,” 
and “High is our calling, Friend!—Creative Art,” respec- 
tively. In the one, Wordsworth is praising the sonnets 
composed by Shakespeare, Petrarch, Tasso, Camoens, 
Dante, Spenser, and Milton, from all of whom he must 
have had much to lea.n. The other sonnet is addressed 
to B. R. Haydon (Benjamin Robert Haydon, a historical 
painter of the time), in which Creative Art is highly 
praised. All these things show clearly that, almost prim- 
itively simple though he was in the original frame of 
mind, he had much respect and ardor for the culture of 
art. 

It seemed to Wordsworth that the Eternal Soul was 
clothed in a brook with purer robes than in those of flesh 
and blood, and the singing voice of;the solitary reaper was 
sweeter than that of nightingale or cuckoo. This was 
because they are very near to the bosom of Nature, the 
purpose and function of which is the creation of 
goodness: 


... Tis Nature’s law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good—a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assured 
That least of all can aught—that ever owned 
The heaven-regarding eye and front sublime 
Which man is born to—sink, howe’er depressed, 
So low as to be scorned without a sin; 
Without offence to God cast out of view; 
Like the dry remnant of a garden-flower 
Whose seeds are shed, or as an implement. 
Worn out and worthless. 


Thus, Nature is always good, constant, and inspiring; 
but human life is inconstant, and it is hastening to decay 
every minute: 
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“No check, no stay, this Streamlet fears; 
How merrily it goes! 

*Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows.” 


So the brook keeps running for a thousand years un- 
changed ; but, 


“And here, on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 

How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 


“My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard.” 


Human life decays in this way; but see the birds which 
are more free than man, 


“The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please 
Are quiet when they will. 


“With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife; they see 

A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free:” 


But men are oppressed by laws and rules, 


“But we are pressed by heavy laws; 
And often, glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 

We have been glad of yore.” 


And it is because we are not as perfect as the birds which 
live more true to Nature than men do. Men are ‘not 
happy simply because they do not closely follow Nature; 
“they wear a face of joy once in a while, and it is be- 
cause they were gladful in the days gone by,” when they 
did not know the reason (i. e., in the days of Childhood). 
Every thing follows Nature and is perfect, man being 
the only exception; this is exactly the same belief as 
was so clearly expressed by Langland (of course the 
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terms used by Langland are not exactly the same as 
Wordsworth’s, for Langland says that “all animals fol- 
low Reason except men”; but in their ultimate sense the 
Nature of Wordsworth and the Reason of Langland are 
almost one and the same thing: viz, both poets conceive in 
these terms something of divine nature which is outside 
of us and which is held to be the best and holiest guide 
because its essence is made of goodness and love). 


Here is another plaintive melody: 


Old Simon to the world is left 

In liveried poverty. 

His Master’s dead—and no one now 
Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead; 
He is the sole survivor. 


And he is lean and he is sick; 

His body, dwindled and awry, 
Rests upon ankles swoln and thick; 
His legs are thin and dry. 

One prop he has, and only one, 

His wife, and aged woman, 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
Upon the village Common. 


This is traditional Anglo-Saxon pathos. An old Saxon 
poet sang in the same vein long ago: 


“Careworn and sad of heart, on the watery ways must he 
Plow with the hand-grasped oar—how long?—the rime-cold 


sea, 
Tread thy path of exile, O Fate, who art cruelty.” 
Thus did a wanderer speak... 
“Morn by morn I, alone, am fain to utter my woe; 
Now is there none of the living to whom I dare to show 
Plainly the thought of my heart.. .” 
But the friendless man awakes, and he sees the yellow 
waves, 


“Where is the horse and the rider? Where is the giver of 
gold? 

Where be the seat at the banquet? Where be the hall-joys 
of old? 


Alas! for the burnished cup, for the byrnied chief to-day! 
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Alas! for the strength of the prince! for the time hath passed 
away— 

Is hid ee the shadow of night, as it never had been at 
a pn! 1 


Wordsworth’s mood is exactly the same as the mood 
expressed in the Anglo-Saxon poem Widsith, or Deor’s 
Lament. 

If we once open our mind’s eyes, we can see much 
pathos, as well as a moral, in humble and silent things, 


Methinks that there abides in thee 

Some concord with humanity, 

Given to no other flower I see 
The forest thorough! 


Is it that Man is soon deprest? 
A thoughtless Thing! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason, 


And Thou would’st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind 

And every season? 


So Wordsworth feels that “the meaneat flower that blows 
can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
In the same way, too, Ruskin can find the noblest truth 
in a tiny dew drop shining on a blade of grass by the 
roadside. Therefore, “if we will see by our mind’s eyes 
open, we can perceive of the eternal light of truth in a 
cold dumb being; so please do not expect from me any 
interesting development of this story of Simon Lee, for 
this is a matter of most common occurence”; thus reasons 
Wordsworth who is a champion of humble beings and of 
humanism. Let us listen to a slightly ironical utterance 
of his, 


O Reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader! you would find 

A tale in every thing. 


1) Anglo-Saxon poem “Wanderer” (Cook and ‘Tinker’s 
“Select translations from Old English Poetry”). 
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What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it: 

It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you’ll make it. 


—lI’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

Hath oftener left me mourning. 


What delicate pathos and irony are expressed gently 
and effectively!’ Byron, Shelley, or Langland could never 
have written in this style. Indeed, one of the most 
marked characteristics of Wordsworth is his marvelous 
control of passion. It is especially wonderful when we 
remember that he was, as his biographers tell us, a man 
of strong will and violent temper from the days of his 
childhood. He has as much (or more) passion as Shelley, 
Byron, or any other poet of the Romantic Movement,— 
all the Romantic poets being so-called enthusiasts. But 
he never loses his control of himself, as Shelley almost 
always, and Byron sometimes, does. Wordsworth kept 
his inborn violent temper out of his poetry as much as 
possible. And this is one of the greatest virtues Words- 
worth has had as a poet. This is what makes his poems 
more steady, impersonal (in the sense of not private), 
and universal (in a certain sense)' than some poems of 
Byron and Shelley. 

We find Wordsworth somewhat in an ironical and 
humorous vein in the two poems: Exposition and Reply, 
and The Tables Turned. 


Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife: 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! on my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher: 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your Teacher. 
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One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 

Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things:— 
We murder to dissect. 


Enough of Science and of Art; 

Close up those barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


Evidently Wordsworth had Chaucer and Shakespeare in 
mind when he wrote these lines, but his mood of ap- 
proaching the theme is entirely different from the two 
older poets. Here we see a reflection of the age of 
Rousseau and Voltaire. 

Perhaps the traditional spirit of Anglo-Saxonism in 
Wordsworth is most vividly expressed in his Ode to 
Duty. The ideal expressed in this ode is the cardinal 
virtue in life to Wordsworth, and it is a true inheritance 
from the old Anglo-Saxon race. 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 

O Duty! if that name thou love 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove: 

Thou, who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe; 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity! 


Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 


I, loving freedom, and untried; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
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The task, in smoother walks to stray; ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


(Yet not the less would I throughout 

Still act according to the voice 

Of my own wish; and feel past doubt 

That my submissiveness was choice: 

Not seeking in the school of pride 

For “precepts over dignified,” 

Denial and restraint I prize 

No farther than they breed a second Will more Wise.)1 


Though the thougut of Wordsworth is tinged pretty much 
with the pantheistic idea, he is not a pantheist.? His 
mind is more theistic than pantheistic, as we can see from 
internal evidence. The most sublime thing for him is the 
inner voice expressed in this ode. To this inner voice 
he gave the name “Duty (“if you love this name,” he 
adds). The inner voice is nothing but a divine grace, 
by which alone he believes one can be a true child of 
Nature. This Duty, though stern, is inseparably con- 
nected with the idea of love——a doctrine of human- 
brotherhood. How near in spirit to Langland! The spirit 
of Anglo-Saxon high-minded seriousness is sublimely 
embodied in this ode. Although the foreign element is 
very great in Wordsworth under the influence of Rous- 
seau’s teachings, the national element is not less great and 
strong. He is as much a true Anglo-Saxon poet as 
Langland, Chaucer, and Spenser. Wordsworth seldom 
moralizes in his poems as Spensen does so often. But, 
what need was there to moralize when the world was 
completely delivered from medievalism, from which the 
age of Spenser was not yet entirely free? With his 
Hellenism and the teaching of Goethe, Matthew Arnold 
is perhaps the most faithful disciple of Wordsworth, 
although his attitude towards nature was entirely differ- 
ent from that of Wordsworh. 

In passing, I want to remark here that Wordsworth 


a This last quoted stanza is found only in the edition of 


2) cf. E. H. Sneath, “Wordsworth, Poet of Nature and Poet 
of Man,” 
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modernized a few poems of Chaucer, and made reference 
to Spenser several times,—evidence of the fact that he 
was not a little influenced by these two poets. I specially 
mention this, for my study chiefly concerns the genealogy 
of poetry as it is evinced by several poets chosen for this 
occasion. 

Before closing this discussion of Wordsworth, I want 
to quote a few beautiful passages from his poems. 


Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
(Lines Written in Early Spring.) 


And again, 


So through the darkness and cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the dim 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

(The Prelude.) 


This is splendid poetry. Again, from The Prelude, 


... And that gentle Bard 
Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State— 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace, 
I called him Brother, Englishman, and Friend! 


This is far better than the ordinary criticism of Spenser’s 
poetry. And once more, 


... Therefore, as the shades 
Of twilight deepened, going forth, I spied 
A glow-worm underneath a dusky plume 
Or canopy of yet unwithered fern, 
Clear-shining, like a hermit’s taper seen 
Through a thick forest. Silence touched me here 
No less than sound had done before; the child 
Of Summer, lingering, shining, by herself, 
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The voiceless worm on the unfrequented hills, 
Seemed sent on the same errand with the choir 
Of Winter that had warbled at my door, 

And the whole year breathed tenderness and love. 


The poet who wrote these lines is also the poet who could 
write such a poem/as the Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of Early Childhood, one of the 
most sublime and ennobled poems of the kind. 

He was a poet of humanism and mysticism rather than 
idealism. Yes, he was fundamentally a mystic in whose 
mind there was a vattle of sentiment and reason to the 
final victory of the former, as we have seen from his 
poems. 

“Certain pantheistic mystics find the goal of this quest 
in the union of the soul of man with the Spirit of love 
and beauty which they recognize in nature, as expressed 
by Wordsworth at the end of the Recluse (the 46th line 
beginning ‘Urannia, I shall . . . ,—perhaps the noblest 
passage of blank verse in the English language) and by 
Shelley in the whole allegory of Prometheus Unbound.”* 

“What distinguishes the greatest poets is their power- 
ful and profound application of ideas to life... ”?; if 
this saying of Matthew Arnold’s is correct, no doubt 
Wordsworth is one of the greatest poets. 

Here I will leave our high-priest of Nature, and go 
on to discuss the poetry of Shelley. 


When we come to Shelley, we again find a poet whose 
main poetic activity was greatly influenced by his phil- 
osophy of life. But Shelley’s philosophy was concerned 
much with social matters. He takes up social matters 
before individual ones, for he believes that the individual 
will be bettered by the betterment of the social sysem. On 
the other hand, Wordsworth’s philosophy, as we have 
seen, concerns itself more with the individual. To 
Wordsworth, the individual is more important than 
society. With him, the betterment of the individual-self 

1) KH. G. Gardner, “Dante and the Mystics.” 


ee (“Essays in the Criticism,” Second series, 
D. 8 
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under the direction and discipline of Nature is the most 
important thing. While Shelley hoped to apply to, and 
realize in, society his own ideal as it has been conceived 
from his philosophy of life; Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, strove to ennoble and better the individual-self 
through direct communion with the spirit of Nature. 
Thus, as much Shelley is an idealist and radical, so much 
Wordsworth is a mystic and humanist. And Shelley is 
also a mystic, as far as he is a believer in the doctrine 
of Platonism. 

Of the three poets,—Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats 
—the first is by far the more English in his general char- 
acteristics, thowgh he was under the great influence of 
Rousseau. The last two poets, especially Shelley, are 
more international in their spirit. Possibly Shelley is 
most un-English among English poets. He is more con- 
tinental, Gelic, Italianate, and Hellenic than English. 
Thus, Shelley and Keats (Keats to a less degree than 
Shelley) are less true to the original Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition than Wordsworth is. Since my study is to trace, 
rather in a narrow restricted boundary, the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition as it has been more or less faithfully embodied 
in the several representative poets, Shelley and Keats 
(to a less degree) can not be a great concern to me so 
far as they are un-English. This is not to mean, of 
course, that the poetry of these two poets is less important 
than that of many other poets in the study of English 
poetry. Their position in the history of English poetry 
is a very high one indeed, and no study of English poetry 
can be called thorough unless it sees the great importance 
of their poetry. What I mean is that their poetry, when 
viewed from the Anglo-Saxon poetical tradition, and not 
from that of English poetry in general, has less to do with 
my present study. If I were to discuss all the character- 
istics English poetry has, and not the two typical char- 
acteristics which are my present theme, I could not ignore 
these two great poets. Langland, Chaucer, and Spenser 
are, in their English-firstism (if I may be allowed to coin 
such a word), in their patriotism, and in their pride in 
the glory of England and its people, are the most typical 
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loyal English subjects as well as poets. So Words- 
worth, in spite of his Rousseauism, is typically English ; 
for, is he not essentially a poet, next to being a poet 
of nature, of the humble people of the Lake Districts and 
Cumberland Hills, as Burns is truly and incomparably 
a poet of the Scottish peasant folks? And yet, however 
international and un-English in their spirit, both Shelley 
and Keats can not but be British poets in certain respects. 
So I will attempt a very brief criticism of Shelley: and 
Keats, more in a literary than in a critical vein. 
Needless to say Shelley is a Platonist. “Shelley’s con- 
viction in the unity of life comes from Plato. To him the 
world is a melancholy place. To him poetry is the rev- 
elation of those eternal ideas which lie behind the many- 
coloured ever shifting veil that we call reality of life.’”? 
This is quite true; and although his Platonism pervades 
all his poems, the belief in the doctrine is most concretely 
expressed in the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty (though 
this poem is rather vague in its conception and phrasing) : 


The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past—there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a luster in its sky, 
Which thro’ the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 
Its calm—to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee, 
Whom, SPIRIT fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all humankind. 


Thus, glorifying the virtue of intellectual beauty, Shelley 
expresses at the same time his ideal of love of humankind, 
which is the fundamental belief with him for the perfec- 
tion of society and the individual. This ideal of love, 
which counts mercy and tolerance among its chief virtues, 
is the central theme of that supreme poem, Prometheus 
Unbound, “the most ambitious poem of the Romantic 
Movement, and one of the most ambitious that was ever 


1) A. C. Bradley, “Oxford Lectures on Poetry.” 
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written.”* In this great poem, Shelley brings forth 
Jupiter as the source of the evil condition of the universe, 
a condition which is miraculously transformed after the 
supreme sufferance of Prometheus into a glorious ideal 
umiverse. In the preface to this poem, Shelley writes, 
“But Prometheus is, as it were, the type of the highest 
perfection of moral and intellectual nature, and noblest 
ends.” Thus, it will be seen, Prometheus is the idea of 
humanity. He is also mankind suffering under injustice 
—injustice which is cruelly imposed upon him by the 
evil spirit of Jupiter. The supreme ideal of Prometheus 
is the virtue of love; he says, under the intolerable pain, 
“Ah no! I pity thee.... I speak in grief, not exaltation, 
for I hate no more, As then ere misery made me wise.” 
He is all love, mercy, and tolerance,—the spirit of which 
is the final conquerer of all human miseries and evils. 

“In the end, for him, the truest name of that perfection 
called intellectual Beauty, Liberty, Spirit of Nature is 
Love. Love sometimes talks. Love talking musically 
is poetry.”? 

The spirit of love conquers Jupiter, the tyrant of the 
world. Before coming to this noble belief, Shelley passed 
through two stages in his mental life. In the first stage, 
he believed in the doctrine of the philosophy of the senses, 
Lucretius being his master; then he passed into the teach- 
ing of Hume, and denied both matter and mind, nothing 
being real to him except impressions. Finally, for the 
third stage, he went into Platonism, although he never 
attained the moral and religious triumph which makes 
the back-bone of Plato’s doctrine. Undoubtedly noble 
and grand is the belief expressed in Prometheus Unbound, 
but its basic ideal, as it was conceived by Shelley, is of 
un-ethical and heretic nature, contradictory though the ex- 
pression may seem. Shelley’s motive for social reform, a 
motive for rebellion against the actual, is of moral nature 
worthy of high admiration. Bu his rebellion does not 
stop at the mere transformaion of acual society, instead 
it goes a step further, and asks and ignores the verity of 


1) A. Clutton-Brock, “Shelley, the Man and the Poet.” 
2) A C. Bradley, “Oxford Lectures on Poetry.” 
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the moral conception as it has been accepted thousands 
of years by mankind. “His rebellion, however, was not 
against the limitation and corruption of his own day, but 
against the moral verities which two thousand years have 
been tested, and which have been approved not only by 
eighteen Christian centuries, but no less by the wisdom 
of Virgil and Cicero, of Aristotle and Sophocles. Shelley 
may be the prophet of a new morality ; but it is one which 
never can be realized till moral laws has been obliterated 
from the universe, and conscience from the heart of 
man.”! This is the reason why he was so often self-con- 
tradictory in his conduct, as we learn from his biog- 
raphers. Not only those many ugly and immoral affairs 
concerning his reckless marriage, but all other morally 
blamable acts of his spring from his curious contradic- 
tory nature, for which we can only pity and can not blame 
him. There is no doubt about his high ideal and good 
nature; much evidence shows this fact. If he had been 
aware of the fact that his many deeds were the cause of 
misery to other people, he would not have acted as he did. 
He simply did not know what he was doing. He is to be 
pitied for this reason. He had no evil intention. He was 
acting in the manner of a mere child. Most of his evil 
deeds are the mere result of his childish temper. He 
could not tolerate, or rather ignored entirely, what society 
and its people were doing. The sole guidance of his con- 
duct was his ideal. He did not care a bit for the so-called 
social customs and rules as long as they were not in com- 
plete accord with this ideal; because this ideal alone was 
real to him. He wanted society and its people to be like 
himself, or like his ideal. He did not admit the fact 
that society is, in its essence, always imperfect, and that 
therefore we need to obey the moral code and social 
custom to keep order among people. He thought all 
human miseries the result of the corrupt social system; 
and that by the transformation of that system according 
to his ideal we could at once realize a perfect society. The 
only guage, by which to measure society in all its activi- 
ties, was himself,—or his ideal. The sole sanction for 
1) J. C. Shairp, “Shelley,” (“Aspect of Poetry”). 
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social matters lay in his own theory of society. He did 
not know tl! at no one can be perfect on earth. He hardly 
knew the fact that he himself was no more perfect than 
others. Believeing himself and his ideal to be perfect, and 
therefore what he said and did to be also: perfect, he 
could never compromise. He accepted nothing as it was; 
instead he judged everything by his own standard, and 
if anything did not fully accord with his judgment, as 
it seldom ever did, he pronounced it wrong and acted 
accordingly. 

Now, in one of his earliest poems, Queen Mab, he had 
already expressed his opinion that Religion, which is the 
source of all evils, should be superseded by the Spirit of 
Nature. He describes, in this poem, the temporary nature 
of all material achievements and denounces the evil doings 
of religion and the tyranny of misguided rulers. “War 
is the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight,” he says; and 
glorifies the Spirit of Nature thus, 


Spirit of Nature! all sufficing Power, 
Necessity! thou mother of the world! 
Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requir’st no prayers of praises... 


What he means here by the Spirit of Nature is ultimately 
identical with Love, as I have said already. There is 
an interesting prose fragment on the theme of love which 
is generally supposed to have been composed about the 
same time as Alaster, and from this prose, we can know 
his Platonic idea of love. At the end of his prose we find 
the following passage, which is also interesting as showing 
something about his attitude towards nature: 


In solitude or in that deserted state when we are surround- 
ed by human beings and yet they sympathise not with us, 
we love the flowers, the grass, the waters, and the sky. In 
the motion of every leaf of spring, in the blue air, there is 
then found a sacred correspondence with our heart. There is 
eloquence in the tongue-less wind, and a melody in the flowing 
brooks and the rustling of the reeds besides them, which by 
their inconceivable relation to something within the soul, 
awaken the spirit to a dance of breathless rapture, and bring 
tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like the enthu- 
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siasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved singing 
to you alone. 


We must not take this as a piece of rhetorical expression, 
—the kind of rhetorical expression that Shakespeare was 
very much fond of. The joy, delight, and rapture of 
communion with nature are expressed by Shelley an many 
beautiful lines to be found in Queen Mab, as well as in 
other poems on cloud and wind. To Wordsworth, nature 
was a stern teacher as well as ani inspiring companion ; 
to Shelley, it was a more delightful friend with a warmer 
relationship. Nay, at the supreme moment, Shelley’s spirit 
is inseparable from nature’s: it is then one and the same 
thing. The spirit of the West Wind or the Cloud is the 
spirit of Shelley. In these two poems, the spirit of the 
poet is addressing the world through the spirit of the wind 
and cloud. Shelley always wants to remain as free as 
wind and cloud. He wants absolute freedom, and does 
not know that too licentious exercise of it will produce 
a state of lawlessness. So far as human nature remains 
what we find it now, absolute freedom can not be im- 
agined nor realized on earth. This radical tendency of 
his mind, needless to say, was fostered mostly under the 
influence of William Godwin. Godwin saw in govern- 
ment, in law, even in property, and in marriage, only 
restraints upon liberty and obstacles to social, as well as 
to individual progress ; although he was not, strictly speak- 
ing, an anarchist. Godwin showed the actua examples 
of his radical teaching in his own family affairs; and 
Shelley, being a constant visitor to Godwin, naturally 
Saw that complex and cur‘ous (shall I say un-moral?) 
family relationship there. Of course most of Shelley’s 
stubborn and uncompromising temper (with a licentious 
tendency towards lawless freedom) was inherited by 
him from his father, but the influence of Godwin’s teach- 
ing on him was immense, and did much to mould his 
character. 

Probably Shelley, when he wrote Alaster, had realized 
that the ideal was hardly attainable in this world, thereby 
reacting against his old confidence that the ideal could 
be surely actualized perfectly. We can know this fact 
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from the futile quest of his hero for the realization of 
too much ideal and visionary matter, At the end of 
the preface to his poem Shelley writes, “Those who love 
not their fellow-beings live unfruited lives, and prepare 
for their old age a miserable grave.” It is probable that, 
with a little change of his conception of the realization 
of ideals, Shelley must have thought Love to be a far more 
important principle of life. We find the following pas- 
sage in the preface to The Revolt of Islam: 


I have sought to enlist the harmony of metrical language, 
the ethereal combination of the fancy, the rapid and subtle 
transitions of human passion, all those elements which 
essentially compose a Poem, in the cause of a liberal and 
comprehensive morality; and in the view of kindling within 
the bosoms of my readers a virtuous enthusiasm for those 
doctrines of liberty and justice, that faith and hope in some- 
thing good, which neither violence nor misrepresentation nor 
prejudice can ever totally extinguish among mankind... 
It is the business of the Poet to communicate to others the 
pleasure and the enthusiasm arising out of those images and 
feelings in the vivid presence of which his own mind consists 
at once his inspiration and his reward. 


His poetic conception apart,—the verity of which 
reasoning, together with his famous Defence of Poetry, 
may be a theme for discussion,—this jis undoubtedly a 
noble feeling nobly expressed, and is also one of the many 
evidences of his high-minded nature, despite his many 
erring deeds. Moreover, this poem, written in Spenser- 
ian stanzas, shows his perfect skill in handling this 
famous verse form,—the skill which he attained so early; 
the sweet and perfect flow of rhythm in its best passages 
almost surpassing the magic art of Spenser. Let me 
quote just two examples at random: 


Winding among the lawny islands fair, 

Whose blosmy forests starred the shadowy deep, 
The wingless boat paused where an ivory stair 

Its fretwork in the crystal sea did steep 

Encircling that vast Fane’s aérial heap: 
We disembarked, and through a portal wide 

We past—whose roof of moonstone carved, did keep 
A glimmering o’er the forms on every side, 
Sculptures like life and thought; immovable, deep-eyed. 
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And again, 


There was a Woman, beautiful as morning, 
Sitting beneath the rocks, upon the sand 

Of the waste sea—fair as one flower adoring 
An icy wilderness—each delicate hand 
Lay crossed upon her bosom, and the band 

Of her dark hair had fall’n, and so she sate, 
Looking upon the waves; on the bare strand 

Upon the sea-mark a small boat did wait, 

Fair as herself, like Love by Hope left desolate. 


Probably the central principle of Shelley’s idea is most 
concisely expressed in the following passage at the end 
of Prometheus Unbound. It is a part of Demogorgon’s 
speech : 


“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
_ From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like the glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory.” 


Perhaps these lines tell more ably than any studious essay 
what the real ideal of Shelley is. Here Shelley reveals 
himself to be a poet of Humanity, of Revolt, of Love, 
and of the Ideal. He is a poet of mankind. He belongs 
to everybody on earth. As Professor Woodberry truly 
says, “Shelley, as is the universal way of genius, had 
created a great work by fusing in it two divergent pro- 
ducts of the human spirit—the Hellenic idea of a higher 
Power superseding the lowe», and the Christian idea that 
si power. was one of non-resistance, of forgiveness, of 
ove. 

_ It is interesting to note that Shelley, though he is essen- 
tially a lyrical poet,—and he is really unsurpassed as 
such,—is fundamentally an intellectual poet, and is not 
a poet of emotion. This may sound paradoxical, but 


1) G. E. Woodberry, “The Torch.” 
2) vid. A. Clutton-Brock, “Shelley, the Man and the Poet.” 
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anybody who reads his poems carefully will surely find 
this statement to be true. He has none of the emotion or 
feeling of the kind usually found in lyrical poets. This 
is one of the reasons why Shelley is a didactic poet in a 
certain sense. His intellectual insight, and his high ideal 
aiming for social reform, are so strong and intense that 
his mental (and poetical) faculty becomes, at the highest 
moment, more passionate and powerful than the faculty 
we call usually by the name of emotion or feeling. He 
rarely expresses his emotion for emotion’s sake, or emo- 
tions “provoked by his ideas”; but always expresses his 
“ideas themselves.” My reasoning will be very clear 
when we compare Shelley with Burns. Burns is one of 
the finest lyrical poets, and so is Shelley. But what a 
great difference there is between their poems. Notice 
how humane and how near to our heart is the poetry of 
Burns. Also notice how ideal with a phantom-like some- 
thing, and how aérial (though humane in a broadest 
sense) is the poetry of ‘Shelley at his best lyrical mood. 
And these two poets are genuine lyrists! As an illustra- 
tion of Shelley’s ever predominant ideal contained in his 
lyrical poems, I will quote the following ines together 
with Mr. Clutton-Brock’s comment on the poem: 


“On a Poet’s lips I slept 
Dreaming like a love-adept 
In the sound his breathing kept; 
Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 
But feeds on the aérial kisses 
Of shapes that haunt Thought’s wildernesses. 
He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, . 
Nor heed nor see what things they be— 
But from these creaté he can 
Forms real than living man, 
Nurslings of Immortality!” 


“Here Shelley speaks for himself and out of his own 
experience, showing us how beautiful things were indeed 
to him prophetic of a nobler life because of their beauty, 
and how he could transform that beauty into the music of 
his verse, so that nothing of what he had seem remained 
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in it except beauty. He was interested in things, not for 
their own sake and character, but for their relation to 
his ideal; and he would heighten; them to that ideal if it 
were possible, and reject them utterly if it were not.” 
And this was Shelley’s unchanging attitude towards 
every thing on earth; the tragedy of his life resulting often 
from this peculiarity. The comparison of that passionate 
love poem Epipsychidion with Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, a not less eloquent love poem, is 
an interesting study of Shelley’s lyrical peculiarity. 

And, to my thinking, Shelley is usually more happy in 
lyrical than in narrative or descriptive moods ; and this 
is one of the reasons why we find more beautiful verses 
in his shorter lyrical pieces. Although there are superbly 
beautiful passages in longer poems such aa Prometheus 
Unbound and the Cenci and in that enchanting Witch of 
Atlas, we find more perfect and finished poetry in his 
shorter pieces: notably: in such poems as The Cloud, To 
a Skylark, Written in Dejection near Naples, Written 
among the Euganean Hills, and a fragment beginning with 
the line ‘One word is too often profaned,” and The 
Indian Serenade, not to mention the famous Ode to the 
West Wind. In the last poem Shelley’s spirit is one with 
the spirit of the wind. Walter Bagehot in a brilliant essay 
(perhaps one of the best short essays ever written on 
Dare, says of Shelley’s excellence in shorter pieces: 

Is success, as we have said, ds in fragments; 

the best of these fragments are lyrical. i, aes 
isolation and suddenness of impulse which rendered him 
unfit for the composition of great works, rendered him 
pana fit to pour forth on a sudden the intense essence 
ere ecullas feeling in profuse strains of unpremeditated 

Before leaving Shelley, let me quote a few 

E : passages 
seeker agate as well as mpi deestagesy students of 


The silver noon into that windin 

L g dell, 

reece slanted gleam athwart the forest tops, 
empered like golden evening, feebly fell; 
A green and glowing light, like that which drops 
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From folded lillies in which glow-worms dwell, 
When Earth over her face Night’s mantle wraps; 
Between the severed mountains lay on high, 


Over the stream, a narrow rift of sky. 
(The Witch of Atlas.) 


Again, 


Ah, woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 

But grief returns with the revolving year; 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead seasons’ bier, 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 

And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 


Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 
(Adonais.) 


And again from Adonais: 


“The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 

The vultures to the conquerer’s banner true 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion;—how they fled, 

When like Apollo, from his golden bow, 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 

And smiled!—The spoilers tempt no second blow, 
They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low.” 


This is written in the vein of a Saxon poet. And again, 


Midst others of less note, came out one frail Form, 

A phantom among men; companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 

Actzon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 


In this stanza, with its two succeeding ones, Shelley gives 
us his self-portrait. 
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The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Harth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 

Follow where all is fled!—Rome’s azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


This is a famous passage together with the last stanza of 
this elegy on the death of Keats. 

In conclusion, let me quote the following two passages 
which explain some salient characteristics of Shelley: 
the one is from an essay entitled “Paradox and Common 
Sense” in the Table Talk of Hazlitt, and which has been 
cited by Mr. Clutton-Brock in his Shelley, the Man and 
the Poet; and the other is from Professor Shairp’s essay 
on Shelley in his Aspect of Poetry. 

“Bubbles are to him the only realities: touch them and 
they vanish. Curiosity is the only proper category of his 
mind, and, though a man in knowledge, he is a child in 
feeling.... He strives to over-turn all established creeds 
and systems; but this is in him an effect of constitution.” 

“Beautiful though they be, they are like those fine pearls 
which, we are told, are the products of disease in the 
parent shell. All Shelley’s poetry is, as it were, a gale 
blown from a richly dowered but unhealthy land; and 
the taint, though not so perceptible in the lyrics, still hangs 
more or less over many of the finest.” 


Compared with Wordsworth, Keats belongs, with 
Shelley, to the group of un-English poets. Professor 
Hancock aptly says, “The truth is that Keats was as de- 
tached from the furor of contemporary England as a 
hermit among the hills. Indeed, he can not strictly be 
called English at all. Mr. Gosse asserts that ‘no poet 
save Shakespeare himself is more English than Keats.’ 
This assertion is fatuous unless English be synonymous 
with universal. Keats drank inspiration from English 
poets long dead. He drew a charm from some native 
landscapes. He had a love for sea and out-of-doors. 
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But the essence of his genius—the elixer of beauty, con- 
centrated, chemically pure—can not be claimed as a 
racial trait. Moreover, his poetry lacks local color. 
Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Tennyson had this local 
color; but not Keats. He lived in England. He used the 
English language. Nevertheless, his creative faculty 
bears no peculiar characteristic of place or time.’”? 
Keats is as Hellenic as Shelley is Italian. He is a pagan 
as Swinburne and Pater are pagan. His poetical temper 
and mood lie outside of traditional English character. 
And yet, when we view Keats from the standpoint of the 
English poetical genealogy, we find him to be a faithful 
disciple of the older poets of his native country to a 
greater degree than Shelley. What makes Keats un- 
English lies in his choice of poetic themes which are 
presented through his own peculiar conception of them. 
Thus, we see the great influence of Chaucer, of, Shakes- 
peare, and of Milton on him in his poetic diction and 
form. The only thing which makes Keats different from 
these older masters, thereby making him un-English, is 
his unique attitude of approaching the themes. And he 
is, with Shelley, one of the rare, and unique productions 
of English poetic activity. Though he does not faith- 
fully inherit and obey the traditional Anglo-Saxon temper, 
he has undoubtedly added to the total glory of English 
poetical production; for, as Professor Saintsbury de- 
clares, “Keats begat Tennyson, and Tennyson begat all 
the rest.”” If there were no Keats, who can tell whether 
there would have been Tennyson or Morris? Indeed 
Keats was a link between Chaucer and Morris, thereby 
bringing a close union between medieval and modern 
English poetry. If Wordsworth and Shelley were 
sources of inspiration in their spiritual ardor to many 
English’ poets, none the less was Keats in the magic of 
his poetic form. I have said Chaucer was a conscien- 
tious artist. And Keats is nothing if he is not a supreme 
conscientious artist. He was an artist just as Shelley was 
not. Both Shelley and Keats, un-English as they are, 


1) A. E. Hancock, “John Keats; a Literary Biography.” 
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have been inseparably connected with the best of English 
poetic mind and spirit. eae : 

Needless to say, the most distinctive feature which 
makes his poetic genius is his keen perception and ad- 
oration of beauty. “What love was to Shelley, that 
beauty was to Keats—the open door to divinity; he saw 
life as a form of beauty.”? To him, beauty is not con- 
ceived to have strength as an added quality, instead it is 
conceived to be strength itself, which reigns in its own 
light. As we have seen, Shelley conceived life as a form of 
Love,—Love in its various forms of manifestation, and 
his Love was inseparably connected with Beauty, be- 
cause, as the Platonic doctrine teaches us, beauty is the 
medium by which we attain Love, which is the Highest. 
We have seen also that beauty was a power, to Spenser, 
because, as he thought, beauty is identical with truth, 
which is the supreme power. And it is so with Keats, 
too. To Keats, beauty and truth are one and the same. 
In his letter to Bailey Keats once wrote, “I am certain of 
nothing, but the holiness of the heart’s affections and the 
truth of the imagination. What the imagination seizes 
as Beauty must be truth,” thus clearly identifying Beauty 
with truth. Again, in one of his letters to his brothers 
George and Thomas, Keats writes, “Excellence of every 
art is its intensity, capable of making all disagreeable 
evaporate from their being in close relationship with 
Beauty and truth.” We can see from these passages 
that Keats, much like Spenser, believes somewhat in the 
healing power of Beauty. And this beauty is might, as 
the famous passage in Hyperion tells us, 

“... for ’tis eternal law 
That first in beauty should be the first in might:” 

This “sophist and sage,” Oceanus, concludes his speech 
—true philosopher that he is—with “Receive the truth, 
and let it be your balm.” “The most beautiful is the 
mightiest, and this is the eternal truth; therefore let us 
obey the eternal truth and let us think it as the supreme 
consolation,” so speaks Oceanus. Beauty, which is truth 
as well as might, is also the source of joy of oun life, 

1) G. E. Woodberry, “The Torch.” 
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A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases... 


Now, according to Keats, the quest of our life is 
beauty, and since beauty is eternal joy, naturally the 
quest of life is joy also. Herein lies the danger that his 
doctrine may be taken for an epicurean and hedonistic 
conception of life; a conception which, when pushed to the 
extreme, will be no less than the decadence we can see 
in some of the works of Swinburne and Wilde. Happily 
Keats did not go too far. His ideal and his genius skill- 
fully harmonized Platonism with Epicureanism. At the 
bottom of his esthetic conception of life, there lies a 
spiritual belief which is closely akin o the doctrine of 
Platonism. And this is the reason why his exquisite 
Ode on a Grecian Urn is a supreme triumph of eternal 
over temporal matter; or rather the temporal has been 
kept beautiful by the spiritual. Ages, with their empires, 
human customs, and natural objects, have all passed; but 
the urn, which is a symbol of something eternal, still 
remains. How has it happened? Simply because it is a 
piece of art. And art is a thing eternal, because it is 
an expression of the human soul in its yearning for 
beauty. The urn itself is nothing but a piece of earthen 
ware, a perishable thing but, once backed by a spiriual 
something, it becomes eternal. Here the life of sense 
is mastered by the divine idea. And this Ode, with 
Hyperion, is the culminating point of Keats’ ideal and 
art. Of course he is not a philosopher like Shelley, and 
naturally his attitude to life is not intellectual nor critical. 
This explains why he did not, like Shelley, become a 
social reformer; nor did he have any ambition to be 
one. He was a mere observer of life, or rather he stepped 
aside from actual life and found refuge in the esthetic 
observation of actual life. He faced the life with the 
faculties of the senses, not with the intellect. He faith- 
fully received impressions and, by the aid of imagination, 
transmuted them into a form of art,—that is, into 
beauty. He judged the various impressions, which are 
both ugly and beautiful, not by the intellect, but by a 
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fine sense of imagination, and beautified those which be 
judged to be worthy of treatment in art. Thus, it will 
be seen, Keats is an artist more than anything else. And, 
as an artist he holds art for life’s sake. No wonder he is 
one of the most consummate artists among English poets. 
Though he belonged to the group of poets who are the 
children of the spirit of Revolt, he had none of their 
enthusiasm for social matters, Nor did he live in Cole- 
ridge’s land of singularity,—the land of the Ancient 
Mariner; nor in Shelley’s land of phantoms (La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci excepted). His world is always con- 
crete, whether it is the scene of a medieval castle or of 
a mythological world of pagan gods and goddesses. He 
is neither prophet, nor mystic, nor seer like Shelley. 
He is a recorder of oracles equipped with fine imaginative 
power and an exquisite sense of art. He is a solitary 
figure among the poets of his time. He belonged to their 
group, but was not of their group. He is one of the 
finest exponents of the doctrine of art for life’s sake, 
even though he may not have practiced the theory con- 
scientiously. In spite of his poetic diction, which shows 
greatly the influence of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and es- 
pecially Milton, he is entirely different from any of them 
in his poetical habit of mind. Probably the spiritual life 
of Keats was much influenced by Leigh Hunt’s love of 
leisure more than by anything else. Next to Hunt, Hay- 
don, a historical painter and one of the intimate friends of 
Keats, had great influence on him. Keats does not seem 
to-have been much influenced by Shelley, whose temper- 
ament: was almost entirely opposite. The influence of 
Hunt is also observable in Keats’ poetic diction in its 
marked flexibility,—flexibility being one of the most char- 
acteristic features of Hunt’s poems. 

Let me examine a few of his poems. To Keats, the 
earth itself is poetry everlasting. He hears this poetry 
‘in the song of grasshopper and cricket, and his delicate 
sensitive mind feels unsurpassed tranquility in a musk- 
rose flowering in a green island. Any poet may have 
sensibilities enough to feel alike in these matters, but 
with Keats all expressions of these impressions are part 
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and parcel of his inner heart, and he writes: down these 
Impressions with a flowing rhythm which is rarely 
matched by any other poet. The sense impressions are 
inseparable from his soul and body; they are never things 
of rhetoric, as is sometimes the case with many poets. 
Keats is one of he most delicate and sensitive poets of 
England. His sensitiveness is of an objective nature; 
that is, his fine nerve almost always works pasively, very 
rarely actively. If we mean by sensitiveness a passive 
power of quickly feeling, probably, in qualifying Keats’ 
characteristic, I need not use such phrases as “objective 
nature” or “always works passively,’ for these express- 
dons are merely doubling the original meaning. But, if 
I may be permitted to use this expression, “sensitiveness” 
in both passive and active meaning, that is, simply in the 
sense of feeling power, then I am not unreasonable in my 
statement about this characteristic of Keats. If my prop- 
osition is correct, even if it were applicable only here in 
this discussion, I think I can explain by it why Keats is 
not an intellectual poet. Shelley is also a very sensitive 
poet. But Shelley’s sensitiveness is of a subjective nature. 
Shelley is an intellectual poet. He is an active poet, and 
never waits till impressions visit him. He goes forward 
and seizes them actively. Even when he receives im- 
pressions passively, his intellect works so strongly that 
the object of the sense impressions become overpowered 
and subdued, so to speak, by his active intellect, so that 
the outside impressions lose their original nature entirely. 
On the other hand, Keats is quite different from Shelley. 
Keats is never active. His sole duty, so to speak, as a 
poet, is to take the sense impressions merely as they come 
to him. He is always passive; and he faces the object 
in the term of his imagination. In this way, all sense 
impressions are taken by Keats in their fullest and 
deepest form and meaning, and are reproduced, through 
his imagination, into remarkable pictures. The best ex- 
ample of this picture-making is the poem Endymion. 
This poem is, more than anything else, a series of paint- 
ings. The succession of gorgeous scenes is presented be- 
fore our eyes vividly: the festival of Pan with} a marble 
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altar surrounded by sylvan people; the dancing of young 
maidens, singing shepherd songs; a venerable hermit’s 
speech; Endymion’s vision of the Moon; Endymion’s con- 
versation with his sister; the emerging of Naiad from 
the lilies; the scenes of the underworld; the arbor in 
which Adonis lies asleep; Endymion’s invocation to the 
Moon; the old man’s life history; and so forth.: When 
we read this poem from the standpoint of poetic art, 
we can not call it perfect. It is too gorgeous, too ornate, 
and too sickening with its super-luxurius langour and 
dazzling display ef colour and mythological names. It 
is a mere mass of irrelevancies; it is too mawkish. Keats 
himself knew these defects, as we can see from the 
following passage taken from his preface to the poem: 


The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy: but there is a space of life 
between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the character un- 
decided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted: 
thence proceeds mawkishness, and all the thousand bitters 
which those men I speak of must necessarily taste in going 
over the following pages. . 


What the poet depicts in this poem is the search for 
beauty of an exalted soul; and it is, as Keats himself ex- 
plains, ‘‘a system of spirit-creations.” The poem tells the 
adventure of a beauty-seeking soul in the garb of a Greek 
mythological personage. But we must not seek any alle- 
gorical meaning in this poem. An allegorical poem 
usually has a more or less moral or didactic under-mean- 
ing. Keats’ poems seldom have such under-meanings. As 
a strict follower of the art for life’s sake doctrine, he 
never thinks of such a thing. Spenser expressly stated 
his ethical purpose in writing the Ferie Queene; Keats 
never even thought of such a thing. Of course we can 
learn, if we will, some moral lessons from La Belle Dame 
Sans Merct, Ode on a Grecian Urn, and possibly from 
Lamia; but if we take up any poem of Keats and search 
for a moral. lesson in our mind, we shall make a great 
mistake indeed. If there is any moral lesson in any of 
his poems, it is simply because that poem is a great piece 
of art which never lacks a moral if we are sensible 
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eaough to see and feel it. But Keats’ primary object is 
art,—a creation of art, only art, and nothing else. We 
read his poems merely for the sake@ of his art.. It is a 
noticeable fact, as I have shown already, that English 
poetry has always a strong tendency toward the! ethical 
and moral sides of life. But Keats is one of the breakers 
of this tradition. Art, and beauty as the goal of it, was 
all life to Keats; Chaucer being a half-conscious believer 
and practitioner of Keats’ doctrine. 

Though Endymion is imperfect as a poem, it has many 
beautiful passages in its phrasing and poetic conception. 
eee what a beautiful simile is adopted in the following 
ines: 


... And as a willow keeps 
A patient watch over the stream that creeps 
Windingly by it, so the quiet maid 
Held her in peace: so that a whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 
Down in the blue-bells, or a wren light rustling 
Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be heard. 


The imagery of the first two lines is like some of the old 
Japanese poems in their conception. Again, 


Thus ended he, and both 
Sat silent: for the maid was very loth 
To answer: feeling well that breathed words 
Would all be lost, unheard, and vain as swords 
Against the enchased crocodile, or leaps 
Of grasshoppers against the sun. 


This is a fine metaphor. And again, 


And coverlids gold-tinted like the peach, 
Or ripe October’s faded marigolds, 
Fell sleek about him in a thousand folds— 


This is from the passage in which the arbor of Adonis 
is described. This passage is one of the best scenes to 
be found in Endymion; in it we can see Keats’ power of 
magic over words. Here is another example, 
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It was a jasmine bower, all bestrown 

With golden moss. His every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure: ’bove his head 

Flew delight half-graspable; his tread 

Was Hesperean; to his capable ears 

Silence was music from the holy spheres; 

A dewy luxury was in his eyes; 

The little flowers felt his pleasant sighs 

And stirr’d them faintly. 


This is quite Spenserian in mood. I have stated that 
Spenser is particularly happy in his description of mossy 
caves and grottos; and just so is Keats. Here is another 
passage, 


. .. when like taper flame 
Left sudden by a dallying breath of air, 
He rose in silence, and once more ’gan fare 
Along his fated way. 


These lines are the germs of the following beautiful lines 
to be found in the Eve of St Agnes, 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 
Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 


This is supreme. Notice how the rhythm is changed 
according to the mood of the scene in the following quo- 
tation, 


“But live and wither, cripple and still breathe 
Ten hundred years: which gone, I then bequeath 
Thy fragile bones to unknown burial. 

Adieu, sweet love, adieu!” 


And notice also how strongly the effect is gained in the 
following two lines, 


... soon these limbs became 
Gaunt, wither’d, sapless, feeble, cramp’d, and lame. 


This is like the last line of the 36th stanza of the 11th 
canto of the 1st Book of the Ferie Queene, in its mar- 
velous rhythmical effect. When we read the following 
three lines from Sleep and Poetry we wonder whether 
Keats is prophesying his own fate: 
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Or did ye stay to give a welcoming 
To some lone spirits who could proudly sing 
Their youth away, and die? 


And he was one of those lone spirits! 

Lamia is a story taken from Philostratus (probably he 
has taken the story from Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, for he cites, at the end of his poem in his edition 
of 1820, an extract of the story from the said book). It 
is a pagan romance filled with Renaissance character- 
istics. The motive of this story is common among the 
people of the world, regardless of nationalities. It is a 
production of the common primitive instinct of mankind 
looking for the conflict of evil and good, of wisdom and 
witchery, and so on. It is also a result of the never 
extinguishable human desire for story-telling. I remem- 
ber we have a traditional folk-story practically of the 
same kind in Japan. Moreover, the story of Take-tori 
and the legend of Urashima (and many others) are of 
the same motive, although they are conceived and ex- 
ecuted in a quite different way. Sometimes the evil 
spirit is produced from the motive of revenge, or some- 
times it is from a sheer curiosity of human nature for un- 
seen wonders with their pleasure and pain. In almost all 
cases, their motives are the same. If we go a step 
further, we find the same motive both in Beowulf and in 
the story of Watanabé-no-Tsuna. Now, to return to our 
topic, a comparison of Lamia with Coleridge’s Geraldine 
in Christabel is very interesting: for it shows the differ- 
ence in the poetic principles of the two poets. Both 
Lamia and Geraldine are evil spirits, but Lamia is more 
human and has none of the weirdness of Geraldine, 
weirdness being one of the most characteristics traits 
of Coleridge in his excursion into the land of medieval- 
ism of Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliff, and of Monk 
Lewis, with all their Gothic stories of terrors and haunt- 
ed castles and clanking chains in dungeons. The same 
thing may be said of /sabella, a story taken from Boc- 
caccio. Here again Isabella is much more humanized 
than we find her in Boccaccio, both in her love and char- 
acter, although the story is gruesome with a tint of 
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tragedy of the type of the Spanish Tragedy of Kyd. And 
all these transformations are quite in accord with Keats 
poetic principle for the quest of beauty. 

In the Eve of St. Agnes, we find no Greek element ; 
the scene is entirely of the Middle Ages. As a poet of 
medievalism, Keats emerged here a perfect one. This 
poem, written early in 1819, has some traits of the 
Divina Commedia, which had been a favorite pocket 
companion during Keats’ tour in Scotland in the previous 
year. Even if Keats did not try to imitate, in any way, 
Dante’s technique cf verse, he was undoubtedly influenced 
greatly by Dante toward the conception and execution of 
the imagery of this poem. Although it has still many of 
those characteristics which are at once the merit and de- 
fect of Endymion, they are more in harmony with the 
theme of a poem of medievalism than with a pagan poem 
like Endymion—the treatment of which should be more 
simple, natural, and rapid according to its traditional 
diction. Here again we find a series of beautiful and 
gorgeous coloured pictures as in Endymion; but we have 
none of the irrelevancies of that pagan poem—this being 
a finished piece of work in its construction. What a fine 
picture is presented in the following passage: 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madleine’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven:—Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


The whole poem is studded with rare gems of this kind. 
Notice the beautiful imagery in the following: 


Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet— 

Solution sweet: meantime the forest-wind blows 
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Like Love’s alarm pattering sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 


Another poem, Ode to a Nightingale, is very important 
to understand the ideal of Keats. This is a symbolic 
poem in which he expressed his philosophy of idealism. 
The eternal joy, which is beauty, is not of matter, but 
of spirit: 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the reasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Here what Keats sees and feels is a sensation of the soul. 
This soul-like substance is clearly expressed in the 7th 


stanza where eternal joy is symbolized: 
Thou wast not for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Again, the following stanza is noticeable for his concep- 
tion of nature: 


Forlorn! thy very world is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf! 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side: and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—Do I wake or sleep? 
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Thus, nature can not be an enduring refuge, as it was 
to Wordsworth. Not nature, but Beauty is the abiding 
refuge to Keats. Nature, as it was conceived by Words- 
worth, is a soul-like substance in its ultimate essence 
although it looks quite opposite at the first glance. There- 
fore, the conception of the two poets, the one of Nature, 
the other of Beauty is practically the same. The only 
difference is that, to Wordsworth, the concrete object of 
nature is indispensable to the final divination of the human 
mind,—it is so indispensable that its existence itself some- 
times seems identical with divine nature. On the other 
hand, Keats conceives Nature and its various phenomena 
as the revelation of the Beautiful,_the Beautiful the 
existence of which is absolute. To Wordsworth nature 
is absolutely indispensable ; while Keats is not so positive, 
he is merely passive, as I have already stated. Keats takes 
nature as at is and judges its value as such, not giving 
to it any power for the divination of the human mind. 

To the poets of the Renaissance, beauty had something 
of an ennobling power in it, and it had the same spell 
Over many poets of the Romantic Movement and of the 
later Victorian Age. Of course the beauty-worship of 
the poets of the nineteenth century is a reaction against 
the poetic conception of the eighteenth century formal- 
ism. What is interesting is the fact that the habit of 
beauty worship of the poets of the Renaissance and of 
the nineteenth century are more or less different each 
to the other in their original nature. This difference is 
also, to a certain degree, the difference between the con- 
ception of nature of the Middle Ages and of modern 
times. I believe this is a very interesting, as well as valu- 
able, theme of study for serious students of English 
literature. 


To return to our topic, I wish to notice here that Keats’ 
mood expressed in the sixth stanza of this poem is one of 
the favorite conceptions of the kind with many. poets,— 
it is of the kindred mood in which our poet Saigyo wrote 
his well-known poem beginning “Negawakuwa hanano 
motonite.”’ 
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I have already spoken of the Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
In this poem we find Keats’ philosophy of idealism, 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; . 


Again in the last stanza, 


When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty”—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


This is an “open sesame” to the poetry of Keats. In such 
short poems as Lines on the Mermaid Tavern, Robin 
Hood, To Autumn, and Daisy’s Song, we find Keats a 
true heir to the Anglo-Saxonism to which, in the main, 
he is an alien—as we have seen already. Born and living 
in England, and a very sensitive poet, Keats could not 
be free from the geographical influence of “merrie” 
England. The theme of the Ode to Melancholy is an 
everlasting one which is inseparable from human fate, 
and which is always a favorite theme with any poet. 
This poem is one of the best examples of his luxurious 
sadness. The end of joy is always sorrow,—sorrow that 
lingers on the reflection of past joy. And this melancholy 
dwells in the shrine of beauty: 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to Poison while the bee-mouth sips: 
Ay, in the very temple of delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 


Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


The theme of the exquisite poem, La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, is the same as that of Shelley’s Alaster, though 
the treatment of the theme is quite different,—Shelley des- 
cribing various adventures of the hero, while Keats pre- 
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sents for us the result of the quest in a perfect picture. 
The motive of the poem is somewhat akin to that of 
many other poems such as Lamia. In his many shorter 
poems we find very fine gems of poetry, the following 
being one of the examples, 


THE DEVON MAID 


I 


Where be ye going, you Devon Maid? 
And what have ye there in the Basket? 

Ye tight little fairy just fresh from the dairy, 
Will you give me some cream if I ask it? 


II. 


I love your Meads, and I love your flowers, 
And I love your junkets mainly, 

But ’hind the door I love kissing more, 
O look not so disdainly. 


Til. 


I love your hills, and I love your dales, 
And I love your flocks a-bleating— 

But O, on the heather to lie together, 
With both our hearts a-beating! 


IV. 


I’ll put your Basket all safe in a nook, 
Your shawl I hang up on the willow, 

And we will sigh in the daisy’s eye 
And kiss on a grass green pillow. 


No wonder Keats was a warm admirer of Burns. Be- 
fore leaving Keats, I would like to say a few words about 
Hyperion, one of the finest of his poems. This poem shows 
Keats’ higher ability of handling poetic form, the lack 
of which is so marked in Endymion. Here in this poem 
Keats’ diction is perfectly simplified without losing power 
and beauty. One of the marvelous examples of this beau- 
tiful simplicity is the speech of Clymene in Book II of 
Hyperion, which is a remarkable contrast to that lux- 
urious tediousness found in many lines of Endymion. 
Notice how simple are the words he uses in this passage. 
The diction is almost as simple as that of Wordsworth. 
The easy flowing rhythm is almost on the same level 
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with Shakespeare, and the conciseness of phrasing almost 
surpasses Spenser’s genius. The following is a portion 
of this wonderful passage: 


“T threw my shell away upon the sand, 

And a wave fill’d it, as my sense was fill’d 
With that new blissful golden melody. 

A living death was in each gush of sounds, 
Each family of rapturous hurried notes, 
That fell, one after one, yet all at once, 
Like pearl beads dropping sudden from their string: 
And then another, then another strain, 
Hach like a dove leaving its olive perch, 
With music wing’d instead of silent plumes, 
To hover round my head, and make me sick 
Of joy and grief at once...” 


This is a wonderful magic of words not easily imitated. ° 
The following passage from Book III shows Keats in his 
best of Shakespearean moods: 


Flush every thing that hath a vermeil hue, 

Let the rose grow intense and warm the air, 

And let the clouds of even and of morn 

Float in voluptuous fleeces o’er the hills; 

Let the red wine within the goblet boil, 

Cold as a babbling well; let faint-lipp’d shells, 
On sands, or in great deeps, vermilion turn 
Through all their labyrinths; and let the maid 
Blush keenly, as with some warm kiss surpris’d. 


The opening passage of this poem is remarkable for its 
Spenserian beauty of silence and softness: 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 


Here Keats’ delicate sensitiveness surpasses Spenser. 
Let me quote a passage from Shelley’s Adonats in which 
Keats is described: 
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He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps thro’ the full dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross hat checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each man may bear; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light. 


Truly Keats was “a portion of beauty.” “Wordsworth, 
Byron and Shelley were the chief poets of the social 
phase, with the lucal color of their day. Keats was the 
detached zsthete. He restored the pure spirit of Re- 
naissance.”? Keats was a solitary priest in the shrine 
of beauty. “This exclusive worship of beauty may lead 
to divergent consequences. It may run down the scale 
into a creéd of art for art’s sake, as life for art’s sake, 
until with degenerates, as Ruskin said, the sense for the 
beautiful may become the servant of lust. Or it may 
run up the scale, as it does with Keats, into a creed of art 
for life’s sake and life for eternity’s sake, until the human 
spirit attains the perfection of divine being.” With Spen- 
ser, Keats was the first poet who revealed the real value 
and meaning of beauty simply as beauty and not as any 
thing else, such, for instance, as a kind of attribute to 
ethical or moral virtue. He showed the value of beauty 
in its absolute quality to the people of his time whose 
minds had been corrupted by eighteenth century formal- 
ism and who had forgotten beauty almost entirely. He 
has shown this truth to us, as well as to the people of 
his time ; he is a great revealer of beauty, and as such, as 
well as a poet, he is invaluable to the development of 
human culture. Though he may not be classed among 
the greatest poets of England, he is second to none as a 
great poet of the universe. As long as we cherish beauty 
as one of the most valuable possessions of our life, his 
name will never be forgotten. : 

Walter Pater, ‘n his essay on Wordsworth, once said, 
“Contemplation—impassioned contemplation—that is 
with Wordsworth the end-in-itself, the perfect end.... 

1) A. E. Hancock, “John Keats, a Literary Biography.” 
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That the end of life is not action but contemplation— 
being as distinct from action—a certain disposition of 
mind, is, in some shape or other, principle of all the 
higher morality.”? Keats, too, was a poet of this contem- 
plative nature, though the object of contemplation of the 
two poets was different. Shelley, on the other hand, was 
rather a poet of action, or acting, to use Pater’s express- 
ion. It is interesing to note here that Wordsworth’s pass- 
ive attitude toward life was not of an inborn character. 
His natural character was as violent and as head-strong 
as that of Byron or Shelley. Only Wordsworth con- 
trolled that temper with his strong will power; while 
Byron and Shelley never disciplined their temper with 
their will, for the reason either that they lacked strong 
enough will power or simply that they did not want to 
do so. Thus, it will be seen that, of the three poets— 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats—the main characteristic 
of the first two poets lies in their active nature, while 
that of Keats lies in his passive nature. In these different 
characteristics—active-passive, active, and passive—these 
three poets have exercised their unique genius to their 
best. Professor Hancock, in his delightful study of 
Keats, discussing the success of Hyperion as a poem, 
writes as follows: 

“Now for the main feature. Hyperion first conquered 
respect and admiration for the ludicrous ‘Johnny Keats.’ 
And why? Because here, for the first time, Keats >-on- 
trols something new: something which always commands 
the attention of the Anglo-Saxon. Except in faint 
promise, nothing like it has been found in any of his 
previous poems. Matthew Arnold, in his comparison of 
the literary spirit of the English and the French, touched 
the truth when he said that the genius of the English lies 
chiefly in energy. ‘Genius is mainly an affair of energy, 
and poetry is mainly an affair of energy; therefore a 
nation whose spirit is characterized by energy may well be 
eminent in poetry.’ Ruskin has berated his countrymen 
because they have remained indifferent to the fine arts. 
Yet the nation that had shown neglect for sculpture and 

1) “Appreciations,” 
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painting is pre-eminent in poetry. Poetry, better than 
statuary or pictures, is the artistic form for the trans- 
mission of energy. The Anglo-Saxon is particularly recep- 
tive to the genius of energy. The poets who have been 
scant in energy have had to wait for recognition. Think 
of Wordsworth, waiting forty years; and Byron, awaking 
one morning and finding himself famous. Run down 
the long line from the unknown scop of Beowulf to Kip- 
ling. Tennyson won the laureateship chiefly through 
Ulysses. Read Taine in confirmation of Arnold.”? Thus 
Professor Hancock says implicity that Keats won the 
fame of Hyperion by dint of “energy.” Is Keats, after 
all, an active poet as Byron and Shelley are? Possibly. 
But “active” and “energy” are not necessarily synony- 
mous. However this may be, it is an interesting dis- 
cussion which has much truth in it, and Taine is a scholar 
who knows what he is talking about, although Amold 
is not always like Taine. If Arnold has Taine as an 
authority for his proposition, as Professor Hancock im- 
plies in his statement, Arnold must be surely correct in 
this argument of his. Indeed we have a typical example 
of this poetical energy in the person of Robert Brown- 
ing, whose poetry I shall discuss in the next chapter. 
Although, as I have stated already, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, and Keats have in them many elements which are not 
of the typical English character, they are important, not as 
traditional poets, but as poetic innovators. They have 
widened the ‘field of ‘Englands! poetic activity. AL 
though my study is the study of the traditional types of 
English poetic genius, the insertion of this chapter will 
be fully justified when we think of the great influence 
of these three poets on their fellow poets and how they 
enriched the original and traditional characteristics of 
English poetry. Moreover, their foreign elements have 
been all assimilated by their followers and have become 
themselves the elements of British poetic tradition. I 
am almost inclined to withdraw the statement I made in 
the beginning of the present chapter: that is, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats are most un-English poets, they are 
1) A. E. Hancock, “Keats,” 
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poets of the universe rather than of England. But I 
prefer to leave this statement as it is, because I believe 
these poets are at once poets of England and of the 
universe. I believe also this statment is not self-contra- 
dictory. I am convinced, so far as my study of these 
poets tells me, this is the true statement of the case. 

Here I will leave this chapter. In the next chapter, 
which is the last, I will discuss very briefly the poetry of 
Tennyson and Browning. 


VE 


TENNYSON AND BROWNING 
CONCLUSION 


IP THE poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats is 
a big theme for discussion, the poetry of Tennyson 
and Browning is an even bigger one. And, as was the 
case with the poetry of the aforesaid three poets, I will 
give a very brief criticism of the poetry of these two great 
poets, taking up only general features which have special 
concern for my present study. 

When we come to Tennyson, we find a typical English 
poetic genius, who is a true descendant of Chaucer, of 
Spenser, of Shakespeare, as well as of Langland. His 
poetry is distinctly English, as the poetry of the Bard of 
Abbotsford is Scottish. Tennyson is so English, so to 
speak, as to sometimes prevent foreigners, who do not 
have an intimate knowledge of the nature of England 
both in its scenery and change of seasons, from apprecia- 
ting fully many of the finest passages to be found, in his 
poems. I specially emphasize here the geographical 
traits of England, because, while the mood and temper 
of social England as they are manifested in the broad 
mental activities of its people, can be learned from books 
almost to perfect satisfaction, the real sentiment and feel- 
ing for nature in England can hardly be felt and appre- 
ciated satisfactorily by the exercise of imagination only 
on the part of those who have never gazed upon English 
scenery. Of course the same thing may be said of any 
other fine natural descriptions from the pen of the older 
writers, but passages from Tennyson’s great predecessors 
were either very general in their method of depiction, or 
were very formal paintings of nature which were often 
the products of convention rather than of actual ex- 
periences. To the former belong those pen pictures of 
Anglo-Saxon and medieval writers, and to the later be- 
long the nature descriptions of the writers of the Eliz- 
abethan age and of its peapeir te ages down to the 
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moment when the Romantic Movement began to bloom. 
The natural descriptions of the writers of the Romantic 
Movement, especially of the poets, were executed merely 
in terms of their spiritual life and aspiration. Descrip- 
tions of nature just as nature were rather rare. The 
medieval writers, on the other hand, depicted nature as it 
was in its various moods, but their methods were very 
general, as I have said already, and had a tendency to be- 
come a matter of mere convention, the most notable 
example being the case of the poets of the cult of the Ro- 
man de la Rose. But the case is quite different with Ten- 
nyson. Tennyson is a very sensitive poet, like Keats. Every 
changing phase of the mood of nature is vividly and 
strongly impressed on his sensitive mind. And he has 
pictured all the details with a remarkable sense of del- 
icacy. He is great in small things, not in grand ideas. 
Brooks, change of seasons, sea-shells, woods, meadows, 
and so on: all these things are depicted with minute touch 
directed by a keen sense of observation, and are clothed 
in the finest rhythm and melody. In his minute depiction . 
of natural scenes and objects which are particularly Eng- 
lish, Tennyson becomes insular and national. Stopford 
Brooke, in a chapter on the comparison of Tennyson 
and Browning, has the following passage: 

“Then, too, his scenery (with some exceptions and 
those invented) was of his own land, and chiefly of the 
places where he lived. It was quite excellent, but it was 
limited. But, within the limit of England, it was steeped 
in the love of England; and so sweet and full is the love, 
and so lovely are its results in song, that every. English- 
man has, for this reason if no other, a deep and just 
affection for Tennyson. Nevertheless, in that point also 
his poetry was insular. Perhaps, from this passionate 
concentration, the poetry was all the lovelier.”* 

And yet, in spite of his insular and national character- 
istics we find in him something which makes us honour 
him as one of the great poets of the world, though he 
may be hardly called a great representative poet such 
as Chaucer, Dante Shakespeare, or Goethe. Much of his 

1) S. A. Brooke, “The Poetry of R. Browning.” 
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verse has very little bearing on humanity in general. His 
poems touch quite often on the theme of humanity, but 
that humanity is a special one which is much tinged with 
the local colour peculiar to England or with the private 
life of. Tennyson. On this point, as we have seen, the 
poetry of Shelley and Keats has a wider range of appeal 
to universal humanity. Although both Shelley and Keats 
were the products of that age, as literature is a product 
of the age in a certain sense, their poetry at the same time 
transcends time and place. On the other hand, Tennyson 
is inseparably connected with the age in which he lived. 
Thus, he interpreted many of the temporary phases of 
his generation, rather than the life and spirit of the nine- 
teenth century in general. He is more a poet of England, 
or a poet of the mijd-Victorian era, than a universal 
poet, although, at the highest moment of his inspiration, 
he rises high enough to be a universal poet. And, at his 
highest moment, he becomes a poet of faith,—a poet who 
believes in the ultimate value of faith, the essence of 
which is the spirit of Love which is eternal. When he 
touches this theme of human faith—a theme common 
to all great poets—then and there he is a poet of human- 
kind. But, great poet as he is, he could not attain easily 
to this last point. He had to taste and experience every 
misery and sorrow before reaching it. All his poems 
are the record of his bitter and sweet experiences in his 
mental journey to the final blessed goal; and this journey 
is described most perfectly in In Memoriam, which may 
be compared, in its spirit, to the immortal Commedia. 
_ Professor Van Dyke, in his delightful study of Tenny- 
son, has arranged his poems in a scale, the order of which 
begins at those poems which are chiefly noticable for 
their melody and picturesque qualities, the highest point 
being given to those poems of the inner life; and the 
themes of all these poems are classed as those of Art, 
Life, Love, Death, Doubt, and Faith. I will try to discuss 
Tennyson’s poems with somewhat of this arrangement of 
them in mind. 

I have shown in the last chapter that Keats is a master 
painter in verse ; Tennyson is none the less skilful a poet- 
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painter, as we can see from Mariana and The Lady of 
Shalott, not to mention the description of the six pictures 
in the Palace of Art. But we must notice that there is 
a great difference beween the methods by which the two 
poets present their pictures. Tennyson is a faithful 
follower of Wordsworth in his choice of poetic lan- 
guage: that is, Tennyson uses very common and simple 
words; no other great English poets have ever used so 
many monosyllabic words as Tennyson. We seldom find 
Tennyson using such heavy long-syllabled words as Keats 
used in Endymion. If Keats is a magician in the effective 
use of words, Tennyson is a greater magician in his use 
of words with the effect of marvelous melody and ryhthm. 
Compare the difference of vocabulary used by Words- 
worth and Shelley and Keats. In the vocabulary of 
Shelley and Keats we find words which suggest the un- 
common or so-called poetic sense to us. On the other 
hand, Wordsworth’s vocabulary includes almost no poet- 
tic terms at all. When put down separately, all the 
words used by Wordsworth in his poems suggest to us 
nothing poetic. They are all every-day common words. 
This is the natural result of his poetic conception as 
he has stated it in his preface. All the poetical effects 
we receive from Wordsworth come from his skilful 
combination of common words,—the common words 
which any other poet hardly could have thought could be 
turned into beautiful poetry. Tennyson does the same 
thing as Wordsworth. For example, read Dora, The 
Miller’s Daughter, and Enoch Arden and many others of 
the kind. And yet these poems are full of perfect rhythm 
and sweet melody. Especially noticeable is Tennyson’s 
vocabulary, which is full of words of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
“The public is indebted to Tennyson for a restoration of 
precious Saxon words too long forgotten, which we trust, 
will hereafter maintain their ground.”? This is the reason 
why we feel so much Saxonism on reading his poems, 
—Saxonism, both in its form and sentiment, subject mat- 
ter and structure, and so on. Ulysses (one of his most per- 
fect poems), Lady Clara Vere de Vere, The May Queen 
1) E. C. Stedman, “Victorian Poets.” 
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and that remarkable poem Sir Galahad are all purest 
English productions both in their vocabulary and their 
peculiar rhythm. When we read all these poems, we can 
instantly notice something which is the sole property of 
English people,—and his is the true traditional inheritance 
of that particular race called Anglo-Saxon. 

Now, let me examine a few examples in which we find 
unmatched loveliness of word-sound. The following lines 
are from The Lotos-Eaters: 


Full-faced abov2 the valley stood the moon: 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 


This is pure music rather than verse. Here again, 


It is the miller’s daughter 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 


And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty dainty waist, 

And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest: 

And I should know if it beat right, 

I’d clasp it so close and tight. 


And I would be the necklace. 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughters and her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasp’d at night. 


This is a song from The Miller's Daughter. On read- 
ing these lines, do we not instantly call to mind the 
following passage from the well-known Chinese poem 


entitled “ BF r”? 
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This is one of the rare examples of coincidence which 
testifies the universal character of poetic conception. 
It may be that Tennyson once read somewhere this 
Chinese poem in translation; but it does not matter much 
here whether he had on not. It is quite certain that the 
sentiment expressed in this tiny song of Tennyson is none 
of the original Saxon character. It is entirely an oriental 
sentiment. Probably it is the result of a mind trained by 
such pagan poets as Pindar and Theocritus, or he may 
have got the idea from some Persian or Arabian poet of 
the kin of Omar Khayyam. At any rate, we notice in 
The germ of maladie du siécle, the poetic origin of which 
find later so strongly marked in Swinburne and Wilde. 
The germ of maladie de siécle, the poetical origin of which 
may be traced to the poetry of Keats, is more or less 
clearly visible in the spirit of some of Tennyson’s poems. 
Indeed, that drowsy music found in the Lotos-Eaters is a 
firm step towards the poetry of the writer of Laus Ven- 
eris, the spirit of a modern Tannhauser. 

Tennyson’s sense of physical joy, which is a near kin 
to sensual delight, is fully perceived in those sparkling 
songs interwoven in The Brook. Those songs which 
begin with such lines as “I come from haunts of coot and 
hern,” and “I steal by lawns and grassy plots” show that 
Tennyson is a keen observer of nature gifted with a del- 
icate sense of minute detail. His sure sense of sound 
is always in harmony with the subject matter and the 
mood of the moment. Thus his poetic rhythm in inevit- 
ably changed, with superb ease and grace in harmony with 
the change of the poetic mood. For instance, notice 
how the rhythm is in perfect harmony with the subject 
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matter in the following passage from The Princess: this 
tournament scene is the most vehement and rapid passage 
to be found in the whole range of Tennyson’s poetry. 


Flaying the roofs and sucking up the drains, 

And shadowing down the champaign till it strikes 
On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, and splits, 
And twists the grain with such a roar that Earth 
Reels, and the herdsmen cry: for everything 
Gave way before him: only Florian, he 

That loved me closer than his own right eye, 
Thrust in between; but Arac rode him down: 

And Cyril seeing it, push’d against the Prince, 
With Psyche’s color round his helmet, tough, 
Strong, supple, sinew-corded, apt at arms; 

But tougher, heavier, stronger, he that smote 
And threw him: last I spurr’d; I felt my veins 
Stretch with fierce heat; a moment hand to hand, 
And sword to sword, and horse to horse we hung, 
Till I struck out and shouted; the blade glanced, 
I did but shear a feather, and dream and truth 

- Flow’d from me; darkness closed me; and I fell. 


Reading this passage is like reading such Anglo-Saxon 
poems as The Battle of Brunanburgh, The Battle of Mal- 
don, or The Fight at Finnesburgh, the first of these 
poems having been translated by Tennyson himself into 
modern English. But the most interesting comparison 
will be made with the famous passage of Chaucer’s in 
which the fight of Palamon and Arcite is described. A 
remarkable instance of sound effect is shown in the fol- 
lowing lines where ‘the haunting single rhyme in O is 
most noticeable’ : 


FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE 
Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 
So they row’d, and there we landed—“O venusta Sirmio!” 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Come that “Ave Atque Vale” of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen-hundred years ago, 
“Frater Ave Atque Vale’—as we wander’d to and fro 
Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below 
Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio! 


Professor Thorndike aptly says on this point, “The 
sensuous beauty of a line, the sound of vowels and con- 
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sonants and their congruity with descriptive details, the 
structual integrity of a stanza or a paragraph, the har- 
monious blending of figures in a colorful picture, the nice 
balance and echo of phrases, the structural coherence of 
parts in scale—these and many other means of poetical 
technic received his careful attention. Not the careless 
rapidity of Byron but the delicately wrought workman- 
ship of Keats was his model.” And this habit of Ten- 
nyson’s of conscientious polishing has its ‘inevitable 
tendency towards the defect charged by the term arti- 
ficiality, a defect from which he can never be said to. be 
wholly free. The reasons for which we blame and ad- 
mire the poetry of Pope are almost entirely applicable to 
the case of Tennyson’s poetry. It is interesting to note 
that the formalism of eighteenth century poetry is a kind 
of reaction in a certain sense, against the Elizabethan 
licentiousness and Puritan frigidity, while the Tennyson- 
ian artificiality, which has done much to produce the lux- 
urious licentiousness of Swinburne and his brother poets, 
is the extreme result of the spirit of Romanticism with 
its Elizabethan elements. The reason why Tennyson 
was not corrupted into the spirit of decadence is because 
he kept firmly to the last, though sometimes faltering with 
doubt and pessimism, the traditional English ethical 
sense and high-minded seriousness. Tennyson, who is 
not such a robust-minded man as Browning, had to suffer 
not a little from the conflicting ideas of the age of transi- 
tion. He could not free himself from the moral ties of 
the tradition, nor could he create original ideas by which 
to resist the spiritual and mental tide of his age. He 
chose a refuge in calm resignation. The result is that we 
find much pathetic sentimentality pervading all his poems. 
And this sentimentality, together with artificiality, are 
some of his chief poetical defects. On this point Professor 
Thorndike says: 

“The deficiencies in Tennyson’s poetry may be ascribed 
to his prevailing sentimentality, to his clinging to emotions 
artificial or un-essential, at the expense of a direct grasp 
on fact. ... Tennyson’s art could deal with personal 

1) A. H. Thorndike, “Literature in a Changing Age.” 
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emotion, with description, with studies. of mood; but it 
did not readily find its way from Greece or Camelot to 
the lecture rooms where divinity and science are taught. 
Its elaborate decorations revealed neither the complexity 
nor the stress of modern life.”? The defect of Tennyson 
was also one of the defects of all the Romantic writers, 
English or continental, to whom private sentiment was a 
very valuable thing indeed. The Sorrows of Werther, 
Paul et Virginie, and René, and Childe H arold (to some 
degree) are examples in which private sentiments are 
highly valued more than any thing else, and which explain 
the case I am discussing. Probably, it may be safely said, 
Tennyson is the last great poet of the spirit of the Roman- 
tic Movement. In him we perceive the decay of that spirit 
under the invasion of science and industrialism. Thus, 
Tennyson is a link between Romanticism and the spiritual 
life of the fin du siécle. He handed down both the good 
~ and the evil of the old and modern worlds to the poets 
who are his followers in one or more respects. 

Now, to return to our topic, Tennyson’s skill in the 
production of the desired rhythmical effect by sheer 
structural cleverness is shown especially vividly in many 
small gems of songs found scattered in his longer poems, 
—such as, to mention a few examples, the several well- 
known songs interwoven in The Princess, many passages 
in Maud, that poem called The Song of Love and Death 
(which is found in Lancelot and Elaine), and a passage 
beginning “A rose, but one, none other rose had I. . .” 
(which is found in Pelleas and Ettarre), and many others 
which are numberless. The following is one of the songs 
in which the sound element is most predominant, as well 
as most harmonious with the subject matter, 


The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. ; 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle, answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


1) A. H. Thorndike, “Literature in a Changing Age.” 
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Again, from The Passing of Arthur, 


There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 

Of subtlest jewellery ... 


This is wonderful. How vividly the scene is presented 
to us by sheer dint of sound combination. ‘We hear the 
clattering sound of Geta (the Japanese shoes!) in the 
frosty winter night, and we see the early winter-morning 
scene of a forest when the rain of the night before is 
frozen into numerous small crystal balls on the branches 
of bare trees, which are shining brightly against the morn- 
ing sunshine. 

I have remarked how Tennyson’s nature descriptions 
are tinged with the local scenery of England. The most 
noticeable examples of these are found in In Memoriam. 
Notice the calm beauty of an English autumn morning 
described in the eleventh section, or the following passage 
where the nature description is made lovelier by the love- 
liest lyrical mood: 


Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 
And meadow, slowly breathing bare 


The round of space, and all rapt below 
Thro’ all the dewy-tassell’d wood, 
And shadowing down the horned flood 
In ripples, fan my brows and blow 


The fever from my cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and Death, 


Ill brethren, let the fancy fly 


From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odor streaming far, 


To where yonder orient star 
A hundred spirits whisper “Peace.” 
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Notice how the sense of nature has inseparable connec- 
tion with the mood of the poet; or, sections XCIV, XCV, 
which are too long to cite here, the unsurpassed beauty 
of which is easily perceivable by the ordinary reader, 
but which is much more beautful to those who have once 
actually lived among the scenery described! Indeed, I 
believe that it would be hard to find any passage among 
the poets of England in which the poet’s mood of 
mind is in complete union with the feeling of nature, or 
rather with the feeling of English nature, so strongly and 
so inseparably from each other as in these passages. 
Both the sorrow and the doubt of Tennyson are 
peculiarly English, as well as personal. But we can not 
blame Tennyson for expressions which are too private 
or personal, because most of our mental’ life is nothing 
more than a life of associations. To take a few more 
examples of nature descriptions outside of Jn Memoriam, 
the following is from Enoch Arden: 


The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house, 
The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 
The peacock-yewtree and the lonely Hall, 

The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy glooming downs, 

The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 
And the low moan of leaden-colored seas. 


or, the following from The Last Tournament, 


The sudden trumpet sounded as in a dream 

To ears but half-awaked, then one low roll 

Of Autumn thunder, and the jousts began: 

And ever the wind blew, and yellowing leaf 

And gloom and gleam, and shower and shorn plume 
Went down it... 


Can we fully appreciate the beautiful natural scenes (to- 
gether with their sentiment) described by Turgenieff 
without actually seeing the Russian countryside? Here is 
another example taken from The Miller’s Daughter: 


And oft in ramblings on the wold, 
When April nights began to blow, 
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And April’s crescent glimmer’d cold, 
I saw the village lights below; 

I know your taper far away, 
And full at heart of trembling hope, 

From off the wold I came, and lay 
Upon the freshly-flower’d slope. 


The deep brook groan’d beneath the mill; 
And “by that lamp,” I thought, “she sits!” 
The white chalk-quarry from the hill 
Gleam’d to the flying moon by fits. 
“O that I were beside her now! 
O will she answer if I call? 
O would she give me vow for vow, 
Sweet Alice, if I told her all?” 


It is quite natural that we find much scenery which is 
particularly English in [dyls of the King, a poem in which 
the general philosophy of life is discussed, and which 
overflows with Saxon mood and sentiment from the first 
line to the last. The speech of the little novice to 
Guinevere in which she describes the mysterious signs 
her father has seen before the coming of the Queen, is 
one of the best examples for almost all the important 
original characteristics of English literature,—themes of 
the sea, of Celtic mysticism, of nature description which 
is particularly English, and so forth. 

If Tennyson were a mere painter of words, he could 
not be called a great poet; but happily he is not a mere 
artist skilled in verse technic. Let us examine a few 
phases of his spiritual side. Although, after Milton, 
Tennyson was the finest finished master of poetic form, 
none the less he is a poet of the inner life and of the 
spirit. Of course we can hardly call him a philosophical 
poet in the sense in which we apply the term to Words- 
worth or Shelley. He is merely a poet of self-introspec- 
tive nature, and this characteristic of his is a fine reflec- 
tion of the general mental tendency of his age to struggle 
between the conflict of doubt and faith. Thus, he dis- 
cusses, under the garb of poetry, the question of the 
education and the state of women (folluwing the mental 
vein in which Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour's Lost is 
framed) in The Princess, the problem of human conduct 
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in its relation to ideal and reality in Idyls of the King, 
and religious doubt with final faith in God and man in 
In Memoriam. All these problems discussed by Tennyson 
were also serious problems to the people of his time. And 
all these problems became doubly important to Tennyson 
owning to the events specially connected with his private 
life. That Tennyson had a reflective frame of mind 
from the earlier days of his life is shown best in the 
poem named The Two Voices, in which the spiritual con- 
flict of faith and doubt of our poet is vividly described 
to the final triumpr of faith: 


So heavenly-toned, that in that hour 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower, 


To feel, altho’ no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 


This is what he calls ‘A hidden hope,’ and is exactly the 
feeling and the spirit which are elaborately developed 
later in In Memoriam, the essence of which is found in 
the 5th, 6th, 54th, 55th, 118th, 123rd, and finally in the 
126th sections. All the griefs and sorrows, whether they 
are the results of scientific teaching or of actual life and 
experience, have a spiritual significance which contributes 
one way or another, and leads us to the final belief and 
faith, as it is expressed in the 126th section: 


Love is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 


Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 


And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 
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And yet this belief, though firm it may seem, is not a 
result of intellectual reasoning; instead it is a result 
coming from the sense of resignation confronting great 
mystery and wonder which are inpenetrable except by 
faith. Therefore, his faith, as such, may not be said to be 
a perfect one founded on a solid basis; and we can per- 
ceive, though faintly, a kind of compromise on the part 
of the poet. Professor Thorndike summarises the cen- 
tral meaning of In Memoriam in the following way. 
“... His own grief, his recollection of his friend, his 
doubts, his dreams of good are illustrated by a host of 
images and expressed in both careful argument and in 
ringing songs; but somehow this elaborate super-struc- 
ture grows too heavy for its foundation. The emotion 
for his lost friend is strained and elaborated until it 
begins to seem trivial: and the vision of a dawning mil- 
lenjum is confused with wedding bells, Sabathe mornings 
and close-trimmed English lawns.” After all, Tennyson 
is an English poet before anything else. He is one of the 
most remarkable types of the true English poetic genius. 
According to Professor Van Dyke, In Memoriam is “a 
death-march, but it is a march into jimmnortality, and it 
is the living evidence and the intimation of an endless 
life.”1 Perhaps any defect, if there is any, of In Mem- 
oriam, as well as of other longer poems, is produced, 
firstly, from the presence of too much private sentiment, 
and secondly, from the allegorical and didactic elements 
in the poet’s frame of mind. As an elaborate expounder 
of private sentiment he is a disciple of the spirit 
of the Romantic Mavement; as an allegorical poet, 
he is merely following the path trodden by great medieval 
poets, allegory being the treasure-house to all poets; as 
a didactic poet, he is only a true heir to the poetic tra- 
dition of Anglo-Saxonism, that mysterjous poem 
of Czedmon being one of the earliest of the kind. All in 
all, Tennyson is second to none as a typical English poet- 
ic genius. If we were to trace, more or less definitely, 
the poetic lineage of Tennyson within the boundary of 
my present study, we would place him in the Chaucerian 
1) H. Van Dyke, “The Poetry of Tennyson.” 
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school; and in the other school, the school of Langland, 
I like to place Robert Browning, a contemporary of 
Tennyson and none the less great poet, of whom I shall 
have occasion to speak later. 

It is quite natural that this poet, the most English of 
all English poets, should write poems like The Charge 
of the Light Brigade, Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington, and many others of the kind. Let us see how 
the most English of English poets describes his own 
England. Here is one example, 


And one, an Kinglish home—gray twilight pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient Peace. 


The ideal Englishman is described in the t1ogth section 
of In Memoriam, 


A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 

Of England; not the school-boy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt; 


Of course the contents of these lines can not be ac- 
cepted to be a truth independent of the time and the 
moment in which the poem was written, and yet there is 
much truth in the statement, and it reveals also some 
phase of Celtic characteristic together with that of the 
self-sufficient English characteristics. The following is 
the ideal English society : 


Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 

Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made, 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood firm against the crowd— 


This patriotic English poet welcomes Queen Alexandra, 
declaring, 


For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, © 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 
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And let us listen to the moral creed of the poet who has 
written his own career as a writer in a poem called Merlin 
and the Gleam, 


“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncall’d tor) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear: 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


In these words of Goddess Palles we perceive the general 
feature of the English characteristics, as well as the 
poet’s own creed. Our poet, in a poem named The Poet, 
has prophesied his own career, 


No sword 
Of wrath her right arm whirl’d, 
But one poor poet’s scroll, and with his word 
She [i. e. Freedom] shook the world. 


Again, our poet is one of the wisest men: 


Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


This is the triumph of Anglo-Saxon ethical wisdom; and 
this ethical poet can also give vent to sublime utterance 
almost equal to that of the old Hebrew prophet-poet in 
its grandeur and elevation of high spirit: 


Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone of my bone was left— 

I stole them all from the lawyers—and you, will you call it 
a theft ?— 

My baby, the bones that had suck’d me, the bones that had 
laughed and had cried— 

Theirs? O no! they are mine—not theirs—they had moved 
in my side. 
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The grandest cry of motherhood! A Japanese adjective 
phrase“Kiki hito-ni semaru!” would be one of the aptest 
phrases to qualify the whole poem, the first line of which 
begins, 

Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over land and sea— 


—a wonderfully doleful rhythm and entirely harmonious 
with the spirit of the whole poem as an introduction to it. 

“From the great deep to the great deep he goes,” so 
writes Tennyson, who once wrote a poem named De 
Profundis, and this line can be truly applied to our life 
as well as to the life of Arthur. Tennyson, at his highest 
moment, is one of the wisest men of the world in spite 
of his narrow Anglo-Saxonism. 

“Tennyson’s most distinctive trait—that by which he 
is best known to those who know him best—is the power 
of uttering a delicate, vague, yet potent emotion, one of 
‘those feelings which belong to the twilight of the heart, 
where the light of love and the shadow of regret are 
mingled, in an exquisite lyric which defines nothing and 
yet makes everything clear.... But there is something 
still nobler and great in his poetry. There is a spiritual 
courage in his work, a force of fajth which conquers 
doubt and darkness, a light of inward hope which burns 
dauntless under the shadow of death. Tennyson is the 
poet of faith; faith, as distinguished from cold dogma- 
tism and the acceptance of the traditional creed; faith, 
which does not ignore doubt and mystery, but triumphs 
over them and faces the unknown with fearless heart.’ 
And this is because he is a typical Anglo-Saxon,—an 
Anglo-Saxon who has in his blood something akin to 
the Hebraic religious and moral spirit, as I have already 
stated in earlier chapters. “It may be, as a discontented 
French critic suggests, that (7. e. the fact that English 
literature has had influence from the Bible) is partly due 
to the inborn and incorrigible tendency of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind to drag religion and morality into every 
thing.”? That Tennyson himself had known this fact— 


1) H. Van Dyke, “The Poetry of Tennyson.” 
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1. e. the ethical mindedness of the Anglo-Saxon race—is 
clearly seen from the following passage: 


“In his own time, his son tells us, he expressed the fear 
that the English were beginning to forget what was, in 
Voltaire’s words, the glory of English literature—‘No 
nation has treated in poetry moral ideas with more energy 
and depth than the English nation.’”? For this reason, 
“the great bulk of his poetry is devoted to the union of 
substantial thinking (particularly on moral themes) and 
imaginative beauty, and in this, as I have said, it is like 
the bulk of all the important poetry in the English 
tongue.” 

Such was the poet Tennyson. “We turn again to Byron 
for sweep and furor, to Coleridge and Shelley for the 
music that is divine; and it is through Wordsworth that 
we commune with the very spirit of the woodland and 
the misty mountain winds.’”? And Tennyson took the 
best from each of these poets to a remarkable, if not to 
a perfect, degree; nourishing his genius with the art of 
Homer, Pindar, of 7Eschylus, and of Theocritus. Such 
was the most English of our English poets. 

Probably it is a grave question to determine to what 
degree moral or ethical themes (with a didactic purpose 
in view) should be permitted in the domain of pure lit- 
erature and art. To say that great art and literature 
always contains great morals is not to answer this question 
quite satisfactorily, because it presupposes the funda- 
mental principle of art and literature which is still to be 
explained and defined. The question of the relation of 
morality and art is probably one of the oldest (and ever 
new) questions which is forever demanding discussion, 
and is forever demanding a solution in some way or other. 
But the proper place for such a discussion is in the domain 
of zsthetics or the philosophy of art and life, and it lies 
outside of my present study. 

At any rate, there is a clear distinction between art 
and morality. This is plain, and everybody would admit 

1) R. M. Alden, “Tennyson, How to Know Him.” 

2) E. C. Stedman, “The Victorian Poets.” 
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it as a self-evident truth. The difficulty arises when both 
are mixed into a creation of literature or of art. Be this 
question as it may, we know it to be true that 1f morality 
goes beyond a certain boundary and invades the domain 
of art and literature, the value of art and literature as 
such is reduced; it is just like the truth that any great 
art or literature is reduced in its value according to the 
degree by which it is tinged with private sentiment, be- 
cause great art and literature should, and must, have 
always in them something which is universal. Morality is 
indispensable in ovr life, and as long as art and literature 
are things of life, they can not ignore morality. But the 
respect and importance due to morality can not be taken 
as a reason why morality should be the central theme of 
literature and art. 

Critics should be always very careful in their judg- 
ment,—or rather in their statements of opinion, because 
any judgment in the final form is hardly possible in lit- 
-erary matters in the strict sense. Literary productions 
are not matters to be regulated by mathematical precision. 
And to estimate the value of a literary product and de- 
termine its rank and grade in the manner of a 
schoolmaster with his pupil’s work is quite impossible. 
Indeed we should not overvalue and literary product, 
as we are apt to do with the works of Shakes- 
peare; neither should we spare due praise if there is 
any merit. Strictly speaking, the works of Tennyson, as 
far ag I have studied them, seem, to me at least, to be 
tinged too much with ethical thought and private senti- 
ment, for which reason they lose much of their right to 
be considered a great literary production. But we can 
not blame the poet for these defects. We must also 
blame his age, nay England itself, before blaming Tenny- 
son. For, after all, is he not a son of his age, as well 
as of his native country? To be a great artist or poet, 
one has to transcend his age and country to a certain 
degree in a certain sense. By transcending I do not mean 
such conduct as was the custom of the medieval monks 
or hermits; what I mean by this term is the holding of 
a broader and wider view of life,—a view which can be 
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applied to the universal sentiment of mankind as well as 
to the people of one’s own country and time. To tran- 
scend does not mean to keep aloof coldly from worldly 
affairs. Such an attitude of life will never make a great 
man of art and literature. Shakespeare never had such 
an attitude toward life, neither did Dante. And yet, when 
we view Tennyson’s poetry from the formal side (if it 
is permitted to do so), we find Tennyson to be one of the 
greatest the world has ever known. For, “poetry is an 
art, and chief of the fine arts; the easiest to dabble in, 
the hardest in which to reach true excellence.”? And 
Tennyson has reached this true excellence in which he is 
hardly surpassed. Therefore, it will not be far from the 
truth if we pronounce him to be one of the great poets 
of the world. If Tennyson is a great poet as an artist, 
we have another great poet who is not so much an artist 
as is Tennyson,—Robert Browning. As an artist, Brown- 
ing may be a little inferior to Tennyson, but as a deep 
thinker and keen observer of human nature Browning 
surpasses Tennyson to a great degree. And let me ex- 
amine some salient features of the poetry of Browning. 

In the last chapter I stated that Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats had many un-English elements in them. In 
Browning again we find one of the un-English poets of 
England, although his genius is none the less of typical 
English character. Speaking on the subject of the un- 
English elements of several English poets, Stopford 
Brooke says: 

“Browning does not stand alone among the poets in the 
apartness from his own land of which I have written. 
Byron is partly with him. Where Byron differs from 
him is, first, in this—that Byron has no poetic love for 
any special country as Browning had for Italy; and, 
secondly, that his country was, alas, himself, until at the 
end, sick of his self-patriotism, he gave himself to Greece. 
Keats, on the other hand, had no country except, as I 
have said, the country of Loveliness. Wordsworth, Coler- 
idge, and Shelley were not exclusively English. 
Shelley belonged partly to Italy, but chiefly to the future 

1) E. C. Stedman, “The Victorian Poets.” 
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of mankind in which separate nationaities and divided 
patriotism are absorbed. Wordsworth and Coleridge, in 
their early days, were patriots of humanity; they actually 
for a time abjured their country. Even in his later days 
Wordsworth’s sympathies reach far beyond England. 
But none of these was so distinctively English as Tenny- 
son, and none of them so outside of England as Browning. 
Interesting as it is, the completeness of his isolation from 
England was a misfortune, not a strength, in his poetry.”* 
Indeed there are very few English poets who had so little 
English element as Browning, although we have no doubt 
that he was a lover of his native country: 


... and I cherish most 
My love of England—how her name, a word 
Of hers in a strange tongue makes my heart beat!” 


Moreover, he is the poet who wrote those exquisite two 
poems, Home Thoughts From Abroad, and Home 
Thoughts From the Sea. And yet, we can scarcely call 
him a patrjotic English poet in the same sense in which 
we call Tennyson one. Although we can not fail to see 
the reflection of the thought of his age in his poems, his 
subjects and materials for poetical exercise were almost 
entirely taken from past ages, and only casually did he 
write verses on topics of his own day. This was quite 
natural, because he was essentially interested in the indi- 
vidual rather than in society. Social customs and 
conventions change with time; but human nature is fun- 
damentally the same throughout the ages. The study of 
the individual people of the Middle Ages or of the Re- 
naissance is the study of that unchangeable human nature 
as well as of the individual people who lived in those 
particular ages. If there is anything worthy of study in 
the world it is the study of the human soul, so says 
Browning. And a poet as Browning conceives him is a 
recorder, or historian, of the soul: 


1) S. A. Brooke, “The Poetry of Browning.” 
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And then thou said’st a perfect bard was one 
Who chronicled the stages of all life, 

And so thou bad’st me shadow this first stage. 
’Tis done, and even now I recognize 

The shift, the change from last to past—discern 
Faintly how life is truth and truth is good, 

And why thou must be mine is, that e’en now 

In the dim hush of night, that I have done, 
Despite the sad forebodings, love looks through— 
Whisper——h’en at the last I have still, 

With her delicious eyes as clear as heaven 

When rain in a quick shower has beat down mist, 
And clouds float white above like broods of swans. 


Thus early we see his attitude towards life clearly ex- 
pressed in these lines. The importance of the human soul; 
the goodness of human life: supreme value of love ;—all 
these have their germ in the lines of one of his earliest 
poems. Addressing Shelley as “Sun-treader,” he says, 


Sun-treader, I believe in God and truth 
And Love; ... 


And he was much inspired by Shelley in his younger 
days, once even trying to be a vegetarian in imitation of 
Shelley. Browning further expresses his opinions on the 
ideal of poetry and the poet in Transcendentalism: a 
poem in twelve books, and How tt strikes a contemporary 
(both poems are in Men and Women) ; and in which he 
says that poetry deals, not with abstract thought, but with 
concrete things, therefore the object of the poet is the 
creation of the indjvidual in its concrete form. So, the 
ideal poet of Browning does not seek seclusion from 
human society, instead he goes out and walks around the 
streets and watches the crowd in its manifold activities 
and doings : 

He walked and tapped the pavement with his cane, 

Scenting the world, looking it full in face, 

An old dog, bald and blindish, at his heels. 

They turned up, now, the alley by the church, 

That leads nowhither; now, they breathed themselves 

On the main promenade just at the wrong time: 


You’d come upon his scrutinizing hat, 
Making a peaked shade blacker than itself 
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Against the single window spared some house 
Intact yet with its mouldered Moorish work— 


This is the ideal poet whom the crowd may overlook: 


The whole street might o’erlook him as he sat, 

Leg crossing leg, one foot on the dog’s back, 

Playing a decent cribbage with his maid 

(Jacynth, you’re sure her name was) o’er the cheese 
And fruit, three red halves of starved winter-pears, 
Or treat of radishes in April. 


It ds interesting to note that while Tennyson! has had 
to wait long to attain his final faith in life, Browning 
has had a very clear and definite conception of life very 
early in his life, as the poem Pauline proves. And Brown- 
ing has not changed his early conviction until the last. 
Thus, all his poems are expressions, in one form or 
another, of the conception of art and life expressed long 
since in his early poem Pauline. 

To Browning, the soul is the most valuable thing (ex- 
cept God) in life, and its moving power is Love which 
is the motive power of life as well as of the universe. 
He believes in the immortality of the soul, and trusts 
everything to God. God has made everything good and 
beautiful : 


O world, as God has made it! All is beauty: 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared? 


Thus he is a complete optimist in the sense that all our 
struggles in this life are means to attain the ultimate good- 
ness; and our actual miseries and failures in this life have 
absolute value in themselves, because without them the 
highest can not be reached. Our life is imperfect; we 
admit it, and we rejoice to see it is so, because all our 
efforts and aspirations towards good have their basic 
cause in our sense of the imperfection of life, so says 
Browning. Imperfectness is a state of bliss because it 
presupposes a hope for a better future. On the other 
hand, perfectness is death itself; there is no progress. 
This is the moral of the poem, Old pictures in Florence, 
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in which the philosophy of development is stated,—there 
is a hope of development as long as pictures are not 
such perfect pieces as some of the ancient masterpieces. 
The form of our human body may not be perfect com- 
pared with the great Grecian sculptures, but we are justly 
glad of it, for we may have hope for development leading 
to a state of perfectness some day. 


In Paracelsus we find this growth and progress of a 
lofty soul, and also we find the final assertion of absolute 
freedom of soul. In the following passage taken, from 
this poem, we perceive the poet’s conception of love in 
its relation to life: 


... love preceding 
Power, and with much power, always much more love; 
Love still too straitened in his present means 
And earnest for new power to set love free. 


In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 

To see a good in evil, and a hope 

In ill-success; to sympathise, be proud 

Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts; 
All with a touch of nobleness despite 

Their error, upward tending all though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 


If I stoop 
Into a dark and tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 


“I shall emerge one day,” is the cry of a real optimist. 
In the same scene, Festus says, “God! Thou art love! I 
build my faith on that.” This is another cry of the 
optimist. These expressions from the above quotation, 
“even hate is but a mask of love’s,” “To see good in evil,” 
and “hope in ill-success,” have important meaning, be- 
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cause these are, together with the belief in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, the key-note to the whole poetry of Brown- 
ing’s. Very often, extreme love begets extreme hate; so 
this kind of hate is but a changed form of love. Brown- 
ing’s many poems on the theme of wicked loves, with their 
tragedies and immoralities, are all expressions of this 
belief. For him, any kind of love is better than its total 
absence. He hates the neutral: best lover or worst hater, 
this is his doctrine. The characters in his poems always 
embody this doctrine. In The Statue and the Bust we 
see the importance placed upon the individual at the ex- 
pense of society. In society, what is important is our con- 
duct; while, to the individual, what is important is his or 
her motive of conduct. As a poet who places the indivi- 
dual above society, Browning pictures in this poem the 
complete triumph of individuality. Of course, the poem 
is immoral from the social stand-point, and our moral 
sense is somewhat satisfied when we see the lovers have 
not at least committed adultery; but Browning does 
not think these two lovers are the best type of lovers since 
they have not pushed their love to its furthest and proper 
place. Let us hear what he says: 


I hear you reproach, ‘“‘But delay was best, 
For their end was a crime.” Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test. 


Thus, he says even a crime is good so far as it is a 
favorable test for the strong character of the sinner, be- 
cause the sinner who is brave in his conduct, even if he 
ds a moral degenerate, is’ not a coward at least. Brave 
sinner js better than moral coward, says Browning. 
Cowardice is the worst human characteristic. 


Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 
Venture as warily, use the same skill, 
Do your best, whether winning or losing it, 


If you choose to play!—is my principle. 
Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, let it what it will! 
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So writes Browning at the last part of the same poem. 
If we do not attempt anything in! our life, it is all right. 
But, once we are on some project, we should strive to 
accomplish it to the last degree. Even so, once we love 
some one, we should be brave enough to realize it even 
at the expense of committing a crime, if need be. The 
prize of life can not be obtained in any easy-going way. 
Life or death hangs on it. Thus reasons Browning. I 
am not here to test the moral validity of this principle. 
I am simply stating the fundamental meaning underlying 
this poem. Needless to say, this kind of moral doctrine 
may be one of the reasons for which some admire, and 
some do not admire, his poems. The lover in the poem, 
In a Gondola, is the kind of chivalrous lover who loses 
his life tragically, being stabbed, when parting from his 
lady, at the landing place on the shore. This lover, when 
suddenly stabbed by one of the’ Three (probably by the 
husband of his sweetheart, the other two being the lady’s 
father and her brother) cries: 


It was ordained to be so, sweet!—and best 

Comes now, beneath thine eyes, upon thy breast. 

Still kiss me! Care not for the Cowards! Care 

Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 

My blood will hurt! The Three, I do not scorn 

To death, because they never lived: but I 

Have lived indeed, and so—(yet one more kiss)—can die. 


This is a marvelous revelation of the character of the 
lover. Though he is an adulterer, he has something of a 
magnanimous character. He does not curse the murderer 
and his accomplices, instead he seems to pity them, say- 
ing that they have never lived because they have never 
tasted such grand love as he has actually experienced ; 
moreover, he is chivalrous enough to tell his lady to be 
careful not to spoil her beautiful hair with his blood. 
He is exactly the ideal lover of Browning. It is interesting 
to note that this kind of magnanimous deed is also found 
in the characters of Count Gismond. In this poem, the 
Countess Gismond, while she is telling Adella her past 
love history, makes the following remarks, 
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... My cousins have pursued 

Their life, untroubled as before 
I vexed them. Gautier’s dwelling-place 
God lighten! May his soul find grace! 


Needless to say Gautier once accused the speaker of some 
immoral deeds, for which he was killed by Gismond. 
Therefore, Gautier is a natural enemy to the Countess. 
Although he was a wicked man, he was a lover and died 
on account of love. So he deserves pity and mercy. 

The poem named The Glove is, though a little different 
from the above naried one or two poems in its fundamen- 
tal conception, more or less similar when viewed from the 
final result and meaning of the event depicted in the 
poem. If we boast of our prowess, we must be always 
prepared to prove it by our deeds,—this is the theme 
of the poem. Viewed from the final effect, this is also 
a denunciation of cowardice, and a praise of chivalrous 
brave conduct. This poem contains a very subtle meaning 
which is rather paradoxical, and is probably one of 
Browning’s best pieces. The moral is: “Run to meet 
approaching disaster!” as Browning says at the end of 
the poem. 

Now, according to Browning, a best lover is always a 
worst hater, because it is the proper nature of Love to 
demand to be one or the other. Great love never permits 
the neutral. The expression of this opinion is found time 
and again in Browning’s poems. 


Dante, who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 
Dante standing, studying his angel— 


These lines remind me of the following from Tennyson’s 
Lancelot and Elaine: 


He makes no friend who never made a foe. 


Many of the wicked characters and tragic scenes found 
in Browning’s poems are the product of love affairs in 
connection with adultery, jealousy, and so forth. Some 
of the most vivid pictures belonging to this class of poems 
are My last Duchess, and The Laboratory. They are 
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terrible studies of murder and jealousy respectively, and 
are notable masterpieces among Browning’s shorter 
poems. 

As I have already stated, there, is an important mean- 
ing in the expression, “hope in ill-success.” Professor 
Phelps renders the meaning into a phrase, “Success in 
failure.’ Browning’s doctrine of success in failure is 
derived from his conception of life. Our life is imper- 
fect. What we do is also imperfect; but it is a success 
as well, because we have hope for better attainment. 
What is important is to be always brave and cheerful in 
the face of failure. That wonderfully imaginative poem, 
Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came, a poem which 
Coleridge) would have been glad to write, is one of the 
examples illustrating this doctrine. The last stanza of 
this poem is the expression of the brave and dauntless 
spirit which does not mourn before miserable failure. 
Abt Vogler, an admirable poem dealing with music, shows 
that true progress can not be realized without obstacle. 
There is, in this life, a divine power and will which will 
further our development. However bitter may look our 
failure for a moment, it is nevertheless a success in a 
sense, because it contains in it unlimited potentiality for 
progress. 


X. 
All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melo- 
dist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once; we shall hear it by-and-by. 


XI. 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or 


agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might 


issue thence? 
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Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be 
prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know. 


The same theme is treated in Apparent Failure, in which 
the poet says that as long as we have a great ambition 
our failure is not a real failure. Even a poor boy, who 
has failed in his ambition to be a Napoleon, need not be 
sorry, because he i.as conquered and possessed an Empire 
in his spirit, although he could not have actualized his 
ambition. Another poem, Rephan, treats almost the same 
subject; in it we are taught that contentment is stagnation 
and development is happiness. We are always unsatis- 
fied in this world, and we need not grumble nor begrudge 
it, because it is the sign of our having opportunity for 
strife and aspiration, which are the real constituents of 
our life. A short poem named Prospice belongs to the 
same category. 

Thus, the best life for us, according to Browning, is 
to have the will to live and to practice that will in this 
actual life of ours. For this reason, he is a lover of the 
actual life.—the actual life in which his doctrine of the 
will to live is practised to the full extent. He loves Fra 
Lippo Lippi despite his debauchery, for Lippo is an 
ardent lover of life. 


The world and life’s too big to pass for a dream. 


This is the philosophy of life of Lippi as well as of 
Browning. 


ee On, On; 
It makes me mad to see what men shall do 
And we in our graves! This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank: it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


This intense love of actual life is the reason why the 
painting of Andrea Del Sarto is great in a different sense 
from that of Raphael, Andrea is a very worldly painter, 
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probably too materialistic to be called a pure artist, and 
yet he has aspiration (although his aspiration may be 
materialistic and impure when viewed from fhe stand- 
point of art). As long as he has aspiration, he is to be 
respected; for, “without aspiration art can not be great; 
Andrea’s Virgins have more of the beauty of this world; 
Raphel’s have the beauty of holiness,” and worldly 
beauty is more valuable for the lover of actual life. 
The comparison of Fra Lippo Lippi and Andrea Del 
Sarto is very interesting in its contrast of atmospheres: 
—Fra Lippo Lippi is the apostle of beauty in realism, 
Andrea Del Sarto, the attainer of perfection in form. 
Again this realism is vividly expressed in that beautiful 
poem, The! Last Ride Together. “A bit of actual joy in 
our life is better than the empty artistic ideal, however 
beautiful that ideal may be,” is the philosophy of the 
rider. And the best of the actual joy of life js “the kiss 
of one girl”: 


SUMMUM BONUM 
All the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag of one 
bee: 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one 
gem: 
In the core of one pear! all the shade and shine of the sea; 
Breath and bloom, shade and shine—wonder, wealth, 
and—now far above them— 
Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust, that’s purer than pear]— 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 
In the kiss of one girl. : 


This expression is only permissible, without being con- 
sidered immoral, to the poet who holds Love supreme in 
the universe, because this Love is purest and noblest. In 
Fra Lippo Lippi, we find the following interesting phil- 
osophy of esthetics: 


Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all— 

(I never saw it—put the case the same—) 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 

You get about the best thing God invents: 

That’s somewhat: and you'll find the soul you have missed, 
Within yourself, when you return him thanks. 
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Another interesting passage is the following in which 
the relation of art to life is stated: 


For don’t you mark? We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that: 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out... 


Thus, art is the teacher who makes us understand life. 
An almost similar expression is found at the end of The 
Ring and the Book: 


This lesson, that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 

And human estimation words and wind. 

Why take the artistic way to prove so much? 
Because, it is the glory and good of Art, 

That Art remains the one way possible 

Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at least. 


So, note by note, bring your music from your mind, 
Deeper than ever e’en Beethoven dived— 

So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside. 


Thus, “human testimony was false, and through art only 
true humanity is told.” And Art is nothing but a record 
of the human soul in its individual manifestation, so 
thinks Browning. 

As I have stated already, ‘human love, according to 
Browning, because of its beauty and ecstasy, is a symbol 
of the divine love which is eternal. Therefore, love, in 
its essence, is akin to the immortal soul. Many beautiful 
poems of Browning are written in this belief. Evelyn 
Hope, Love among the Ruins, are two of the beautiful 
poems based on this doctrine. 


My whole life long I learned to love. 
This hour my utmost art I prove 

And speak my passion—heaven or hell? 
She will not give me heaven? ’Tis well! 
Lose who may—TI still can say, 

Those who win heaven, blest are they! 
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“Even if I lose my love,—well, I am just the same; for 
have I not loved my whole life? Therefore I will not 
curse the fellows who take away my lady! The winners 
are blessed!” This is the supreme expression of a robust 
optimist. There is positive self-satisfaction. Tennyson’s 
attitude in the following lines is of passive self-satisfac- 
tion, one form of resignation: 


I hold it true, whate’er befall; 
I feel it, when I sorrow most; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


The same doctrine of love is expressed again in the fol- 
lowing poem: 


BAD DREAMS. I. 
Last night I saw you in my sleep: 
And how your charm of face was changed! 
I asked “Some love, some faith you keep?” 
You answered “Faith gone, love estranged.” 


Whereat I woke—a twofold bliss: 
Waking was one, but next there came 
This other: “Thought I felt, for this, 
My heart break, I loved on the same.” 


Another interesting discussion of love is found in the 
poem, Which?, in which love for love alone (the kind of 
love chosen by the Countess) is pronounced by the Abbé 
to be the best and most real love. 


The love which to one and one only has reference 
Seems terribly like what perhaps gains God’s preference. 


This is the judgment of the Abbé. Professor Phelps, 
speaking about this particular poem, compares it with 
A Doll’s House: 

“Browning abhors selfishness. He detests a man who 
is kept from a certain course of action by thought of its 
possible result to his reputation. Ibsen has given us the 
standard example of what the first and second (the 
Duchess and the Marquise) lover in this poem might 
sink to in a real moral crisis. In A Doll’s House the 
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husband curses his wife because she has committed 
forgery, and his good name will suffer. She replied that 
she committed the crime to save his life—her motive was 
Love: and she had hoped that when the truth came out 
the miracle would happen: her husband would step for- 
ward and take the blame all on himself. ‘What fools you 
women are,’ said he angrily: ‘you know nothing of 
business. I would work my fingers to the bone for you: 
I would give up my life for you: but you can not expect 
a man to sacrifice his honour for a women!’ Her retort 
is one of the greatest in literature. ‘Millions of women 
have done it.’”! Indeed, Helmer would be the last man 
to be liked by Browning. The irony of Ibsen is supremely 
bitter, because he has here more than the love-motive, 
as itds the sole motive of Browning’s poem. And Brown- 
ing’s many paradoxical utterances on Love might have 
been one of the prophetic visions of the approaching of 
an Ibsen.” True love is love at first sight, as in the famous 
line of Shakespeare; and it is an instant communion of 
the souls of lovers, 


She should never have looked at me 
If she meant I should not love her! 


Doubt you whether 
This she felt as, looking at me, 
Mine and her souls rushed together? 


I think I have given enough examples to show the true 
conception of love of Browning. It is important to note 
that his doctrine of love has an inseparable connection 
with faith in Christianity. In this respect Browning is 
far more an orthodox Christian than is Tennyson. In 
the poem, A Death in the Desert, is discussed the Christ- 
ian God of Love. Rabbi Ben Ezra is also important for 
the noble Hebrew theism the poem sontains, especially 
so af we think it has some connection with, Omar Khay- 
yam’s epicurean doctrine, “Drink! the Past gone, seize 


1) W. L. Phelps, “R. Browning, How to Know Him.” 
said See Helen A. Clarke, “Browning and His Society,” chap. 
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To-day!” (Fitzgerald’s translation appearing in 1859, 
and Browning’s Dramatis Persone which contains this 
poem, in 1864). Browning is against Khayyam’s teaching. 
Here we see a serious minded Anglo-Saxon who had a 
peculiar affinity with stern Hebraism. The three poems, 
Caliban upon Setebos, Cleon, and Saul have important 
relation to be considered in connection with the subject 
matter of Rabbi Ben Ezra in their religious discussion 
of God. 

Browning, who was a man of the city rather than of 
the country, described nature almost always in terms of 
humanity’,—he rarely pictures nature as it is. The poem 
named De Gustibus is one of the best examples of his 
peculiar method and skill in nature description. Up at 
a Villa—Down in the City is also interesting for its phil- 
istine view of city and country. In all cases, nature is 
interesting to Browning in so far as it has some actual 
relation with mankind. 

The lyrical skill of Browning is clearly shown in the 
many exquisite songs found in Paracelsus and Pippa 
Passes, and in many short pieces found in Dramatic 
Lyrics, which I am not going to cite here. Many of these 
poems show his fine sense of rhythm at best—always 
fitted to the thought the poems express. And the same 
fine musical sense is also seen in the narrative poems, 
such as Cavalier Tunes, How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix, A Grammarian’s Funeral, and 
The Pied Piper of Hammekn, etc. In passing, I want to 
mention the three poems, Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis, 
(in Garden Fancies) and The Bishop Orders His Tomb at 
Saint Praxed’s Church, as all these show how skilful he 
is in creating in their remarkable rhythm the atmosphere 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Now, the obscurity of Browning’s poems is well known 
to any one who has studied his works. Very often we 
are baffled to know what he is talking about, or who and 
what is the person speaking in the poems, because Brown- 
iny never tells us these things. He simply makes his 


1) Cf. S. A. Brooke, “The Poetry of R. Browning,” chaps. 
II and III; W. L. Phelps, “R. Browning; How to Know Him.” 
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created characters speak for themselves, and they all 
talk more or less like Browning himself. Some of the 
difficulty of understanding his poems is caused by his 
grammatical peculiarities, his sentences being much ab- 
breviated and compressed. But the great difficulties arise 
from his abrupt changes of mood, which very often pre- 
vent us from tracing clearly the development of the 
subject matter. He is speaking of one thing at one 
moment, and the next moment he makes a big bound and 
speaks of something entirely different, without giving 
the reader any notice or explanation at all. And yet 
this poet of obscurity creates once in awhile a supreme 
melody which is simple and beautiful: 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 


Or again, 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till that May-morn, 

Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 


Sky—what a scowl of cloud 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud 
Splendid, a star! 


World—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face! 1 


Perhaps Browning is one of the most impromptu of 
poets. Although he is much affiliated with Chaucer in his 
deep interest in individual mankind, he is quite different 


1) These three stanzas are a kind of prologue to “The Two 
Poets of Croisic.” 
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from Chaucer when viewed from the artistic point of 
their verse technique. From the formal side of poetry 
Chaucer belongs to the school of Tennyson, both poets 
being constant polishers and revisers of their poetic 
form. Thus, Browning can not be called artistic in its 
narrow sense. He is not sophisticated, so to speak He is 
primitive. Mr. Chesterton, speaking of the primitive 
quality of Browning’s poetry, cites George Santayana 
as follows: 

“One of the very few critics who seem to have got near 
to the actual secret of Browning’s, optimism is Mr. San- 
tayana in his most interesting book Interpretation of 
Poetry and Religion. He, in contradiction to the vast 
mass of Browning’s admirers, had discovered what was 
the real root virtue of Browning’s poetry ; and the curious 
thing is, that having discovered the root virtue, he thinks 
it is a vice. He describes the poetry of Browning most 
truly as the poetry which utters the primeval and in- 
divisible emotions. ‘For the barbarian is the man who 
regards his passions as their own excuse for being, who 
does not domesticate them either by understanding their 
cause, or by conceiving their ideal goal.’ Whether this 
be or be not a good definition of the barbarian, it is an 
excellent and perfect definition, of the poet, ... Thus it 
is that the literature of our day has steadily advanced 
towards a passionate simplicity, and we become more 
primeval as the world grows older until Whitman writes 
huge and chaotic psalms to express the sensations of 
a schoolboy out fishing, and Meterlinck embodies in 
symbolic dramas the feeling of a child in the dark.” 
The mention here of the names of Whitman and Meeter- 
linck is especially interesting because Browning, in a 
sense, is much affiliated in his conception of life with 
these two poets.? He is akin to Whitman and Mater- 
linck in his estimation and interpretation of Love, because 
Browning’s Christian doctrine of love is mysticism in 
its essence. Whitman presents to us his primitive mys- 

1) G. K.-Chesterton, “Robert Browning.” 

2) See Helen A. Clarke, “Browning and His Society,” chap. 
Vil. 
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ticism in his peculiar conception of love; and Materlinck 
is one of the typical Romantic mystics. Indeed, Brown- 
ing is “at once a student of mysticism, and a citizen of 
the world. He brings to the club sofa distinct visions 
of old creeds, intense images of strange thoughts: he takes 
to the bookish student tidings of wild Bohemian and 
little traces of the demimonde.”? Walter Bagehot, speak- 
ing further, in the same brilliant essay on the grotesque 
quakty of Browning’s poetry says: _ 

“Mr. Browning is an artist working by incongruity. 
Possibly hardly oue of his most considerable efforts can 
be found which is net great because of its odd mixture. 
He puts together things which no one else would have 
put together, and produces on our minds a result which 
no one else would have produced, or tried to 
produce. . ” This incongruity or grotesqueness of 
his poems gives us impressions something akin to those 
we feel in looking at the strange figure of gargoyles pro- 
jecting their upper halves from the gutter of Gothic 
buildings—such as we see on the cathedral of Notre 
Dame de Paris. Gothic architecture is one of the finest 
symbols of medievalism. Medieval Christianity, with its 
love of symbolism, has produced many Saint mystics. 
Browning’s conception of Christianity is far nearer to the 
idea of medieval Christianity than to the Protestant 
doctrine of Christianity. There is mo wonder that 
we should find many elements of mysticism in Brown- 
ing’s general conception of life, as well as of religion. 
Symbolism is one of the most prominent parts of mys- 
ticism, and the tone of it is one of the most marked char- 
acteristics of the primitive mind. Browning’s primitive 
frame of mind is one of the evidences which makes us 
believe him a mystic. Probably many of his poems give 
too much stimulus to some of the sophisticated and deli- 
cate nerved people of modern times. Probably many of 
them are too strong a tonic for modern people unless for 
those who have a robust frame of mind. 

1) W. Bagehot, “Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or 


Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry” (in his 
“Literary Studies’). 
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Professor Woodberry in his admirable essay on Shakes- 
peare once said that he was of the objective type of 
genius. And so is Browning. He always chooses an 
obj ective method of art. This characteristic is one of the 
most important elements which makes a great dramatic 
genius. Browning habitually saw, and thought, and re- 
flected things quite objectively: and this is the reason 
why he is such a great master of dramatic interpretation. 
With all his obscurity, grotesqueness, and mysticism, he 
1s most memorable in his intellectual clearness, by means 
of which he has interpreted his many poetical characters 
in their mental states at certain moments of the ever 
changing moods of the human mind. 

Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 

Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 

Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No man hath walked along our road with step 

So active, so enquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. 
I do not know whether this praise of Browning by Landor 
is too great or not; but I believe that he will be specially 
esteemed as a great poet from the above point of view, 
—that is, the unique insight by which he has interpreted a 
particular soul in a remarkable way entirely his own. 
Probably many people may not agree with Browning’s 
conception of life; but, as long as we conceive him as 
a poet, we must, and should, treat him as such, and not as 
a thinker nor a moralist. His poetry, not his view of life, 
is the sole point from which we judge him as a poet. 
And thus viewed, there will bé no doubt about his being 
one of the greatest poets of England. Browning “belongs 
with Jonson, with Dryden, with the heirs of the masculine 
intellect, the men of power not unvisited by grace, but 
in whom mind is predominant. Upon the work of such 
poets time hesitates, conscious of their mental, greatness, 
but also of their imperfect art, their heterogeneous mat- 
ter; at last the good is sifted from that whence worth 
has departed.”? 


1) G. E. Woodberry, “Literary Essays.” 
2) G. E. Woodberry, “On Browning’s Death” (in his “Lite 


rary Essays’). 
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Before leaving Browning, I can not refrain from say- 
ing a few words about his curious resemblance to Carlyle. 
“The faith he preached was the poetical complement of 
Carlyle’s prose, and proceded from much the same 
grounds and by the same steps: believe an God, and act 
like a man—that was the substance of it.’”? I have stated 
in one of the earlier chapters how Carlyle resembles 
Langland. And here again I state that there is a great 
resemblance between the poetry of these two poets— 
Browning and Langland. Especially noticeable is the 
brilliant realism with which both poets have depicted 
much of the ugly side of human life. I do not take, the 
trouble to quote and compare the many parallel passages 
from the poems of Browning and Langland. But even 
a casual reading of the two poets will convince us how 
near they are to each other in their poetic diction and 
in their frame of mind. Browning is one of the most 
- notable poets who belong to the poetical lineage of Lang- 
land. As Langland and Chaucer were complementary 
to each other in their time, so are Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. And this is the true type of the poetic genius of 
England. 


CON CLUSION 


In the opening chapter of this essay, I said that the 
true meaning of my phrase “two types of English poetic 
genius” could not be satisfactorily explained until the 
end of this essay. Being at the end of my discussion, I 
have found that there is no need of keeping my promise 
to expound the meaning of the phrase; for, as I believe, 
I have quite fully explained it already. Nevertheless, 
I would like to say a few words in the form of recapit- 
ulation to make my point of view more clear. I have 
also promised that I ‘would write a critical essay rather 
than a literary essay, and I believe I have kept my word 
quite fairly in the first half of this essay. I have not 
been strictly critical in my method of study in the second 
half of this discussion for the reason that too much 
material had to be placed in such a small space for treat- 

1) G. E. Woodberry, “Literary Essays.” 
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ment, and it has been almost impossible to keep the 
critical method. Probably I may have been a little too 
much of the dry-as-dust in my method of argument, but 
it was almost impossible for me to be otherwise in this 
kind of critical treatment. 

I started my study with Langland, who is not surely 
one of the oldest poets of England. But, as Professor 
Courthope says, we find in Langland an accumulation of 
the poetical tradition of the Old England from the earliest 
time to his own days: 

“In Langland’s poem are combined Cedmon’s rever- 
ence for the text of Scripture, Cynewulf’s love of riddles, 
Richard of Hampole’s spirtual theology, Robert of 
Brunne’s practical common sense, all blended with that 
spirit of allegorical interpretation which had moulded the 
system of ecclesiastical training since the days of Gregory 
the, Great.”* 

The mysticism we find in the writings of Langland 
had its expression as early as in the writing of Cedmon: 


Na wé sculon herigean heofonrices Weard, 
Meotodes meahte ond his mddgebanc, 

Weorc Wuldorfeder, swa he wundra gehwees, 
éce Drihten, or onstealde. 

HE erest sceop eorthan bearnum 

heofon t6 hrdfe, halig Scyppend; 

ba middangeard monncynnes Weard, 

éce Drihten, efter téode 

firum foldan, Fréa zelmihtig. 


This is the song which is said to have come in a vision 
to Cedmon while he was asleep in the stable. The mean- 
ing, as well as the subject matter, of this poem is une 
mistakably visionary indeed. This is the original germ 
of all that we see later in the many exquisite poetic visions 
as they are embodied in the writings of Langland, of Syl- 
vester, of Vaughan, of Blake, of Coleridge, of Words- 
worth, of Shelley, of Christina Rossetti, and many others. 
All these poets belong to the school of Langland, together 


1) W. P. Courthope, “History of English Poetry.” 
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with such writers in prose as Richard of Hampole, Bun- 
yan, Kemble, Carlyle, and several others. All these 
writers are more or less purely typical of the genius on 
the side of Langland. Of course this kind of general- 
ization is very dangerous, and we are always tempted to 
try it in spite of its dangers. We should not push it too 
far, and we should always avoid it as much as possible. 
Nevertheless, it is a convenient way, provided we do not 
forget the small value of such generalization, to give a 
vivid and general conception of a matter or problem which 
demands a wide range of speculation. So, I will try to 
trace the genealogy of the other type of English poetic 
genius as it was started and represented by Dan Chaucer. 
In Chaucer, as with Langland, we find an accumulation of 
the English characteristics of the past ages. His mind, 
which is full of the sense of Nature’s kinship, as well as 
of a peculiar fantastic yet optimistic and not pessimistic 
moodiness, is one of the best examples of the traditional 
English poetic mind. It was a fortunate chance for 
English literature that it had the great genius of Chaucer 
to enrich its original treasure-house with valuable imports 
from the domain of Celtic genius in the time which was 
one of the most internationalistic in the literary activi- 
ties of European peoples. The original sombre character- 
istics of the English race were cultivated into a beautiful 
flower by the hand of Chaucer. And almost all the great 
writers of England since that time have been under his 
influence to a greater or less degree, a few notable ones 
being such poets as Spenser, Keats, Tennyson, Morris, 
and numerous other poets—without mentioning his dis- 
ciples in the fifteenth century: Lydgate, Occleve, Hawes, 
Henryson, and Dunbar. Of course we can not always 
make a clear distinction between these two schools,— 
Chaucerian and Langlandian. In certain poets we find 
a very happy combination of the two types of genius. 
And yet, we can know, even if dimly, whether the main 
tendency of the genius of a certain poet is towards the 
Chaucerian school or towards the school of Langland. 
Thus, we know that Spenser, in spite of his undoubted 
Langlandian didactic spirit, is mainly one of the Chaucer- 
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ian poets. And just the reverse is true of Wordsworth. 
But I should not carry too far this kind of argument. 

Probably I should have taken up Morris and Christina 
Rossetti to make my study a little more complete. These 
two poets, especially the latter, are very interesting figures 
for a particular study of creative poetic genius. But 
even if I had taken up their poetry for discussion here, 
it would have made rather a poor study indeed. My 
object is, as has been stated in the opening chapter, a 
study of types, and not individual poets; therefore I 
should be justified in my study if I have shown, more 
or less clearly, what those twa types are and how they 
are represented by the several poets of England. The 
study of the individual poets in their detail would perhaps 
be merely to destroy my construction of the two types 
of poetic genius! Indeed, this has been a study which 
is based on a generalization. The perfect study of Eng- 
lish poetic genius can not be completed until we ap- 
proach it from another road, namely, the road of the 
study of the individual poets. I have merely tried a 
short study from one side of the whole. A study from 
the other side is still to be written. My claim, if there 
is any, for any contribution towards the study of English 
poetry is a very modest one. Nevertheless, I believe that 
this study has not been written in vain. 

After all, our study of literature, especially the study 
of European literature by we Japanese, is only to find 
out how various individual geniuses of certain given races 
have been working to create a special kind of ideal and 
expression in a special form of their own which can not 
be duplicated nor easily imitated by other races. How- 
ever hard our young Japanese men of letters may try to 
catch and assimilate the spiritual experience or mode of 
thinking of such great men of letters as Tolstoi, Dos- 
toefsky, Romain Rolland, or Whitman, their production 
will never be classed as French, Russian, or American 
literature; it will always remain a Japanese literary pro- 
duction. If we study these foreign authors with the view 
of creating literature at the expense of our own traditional 
racial characteristics it would be a great mistake. We 
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study them not to create a new literature after 
the pattern dictated by them, instead we study them merely 
to widen our view of life and the range of our thinking 
field. Literature is the natural and spontaneous produc- 
tion of arace. It can never be made in the way we mold 
clay into some definite patterns. Imitation will never 
make a great literature; for literature is the produc- 
tion of a great individuality having for its background 
the whole experience which its race has inherited’ from 
the oldest time of the history of that race. Beautiful 
flowers can not -k2 expected to bloom from poor seed 
and poor soil. Only great individuality and great racial 
experience, and nothing else, will produce a great litera- 
ture. The cultivation and deepening of our thinking and 
feeling capacity as individuals, as well as a nation, is by 
far more important for us than the mere imitation of 
great foreign men of letters. 

Indeed, the literature of the world is enormously full 
of variety. Nevertheless, there is a certain fundamental 
law under which all varieties are made into one harmon- 
ious unity. To know, feel, appreciate, and enjoy this 
unity is one of the greatest privileges given to us, the 
students of literature. 
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